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PROBABLY there are few 
living besides myself who can 
establish what I may call a 
personal link with the actual 
beginning of pianoforte-playing, 
a8 modern musicians under- 
stand it. I have a distinct 
remembrance of the great 
Muzio Clementi, the “Father 
of the Pianoforte,” as he was 
called, the earliest of the classic 
composers for that instrument, 
and the author of that pioneer 
work, the ‘Gradus ad Par- 
a _— laid the founda- 
10n for all subse 
Pager quent study of 

Born in 1752, four years 
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before the birth of Mozart and 
seven before the death of 
Handel, Clementi was an old 
man of seventy-five when [ 
saw him at a Philharmonic 
rehearsal at the Old Argyll 
Rooms on the morning of May 
25, 1827. The venerable ap- 
pearance and benevolent ex- 
pression of the bald - headed 
veteran, and the deference 
shown to him by all in that 
select assembly, attracted my 
attention, alert with boyish 
enthusiasm; and great was 
my delight when my master, 
Charles Neate, whom I had 
accompanied to the rehearsal, 
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spoke to him, and then, turning 
to me as the old man kindly 
patted my head, said, “This is 
Muzio Clementi, a very great 
pianist and composer.” I can 
well remember my excitement 
on learning that I was in the 
presence of the famous Italian 
musician who had practically 
founded and developed the art 
of pianoforte-playing while the 
harpsichord was still the instru- 
ment of general use. Keenly 
did I watch the aged Clementi’s 
face as, with intense interest, 
and his brilliant dark eyes 
glistening, he followed the mar- 
vellous performance of Hum- 
mel’s now cruelly - neglected 
Concerto in A minor by a pale- 
faced boy of fifteen, the after- 
wards world-famed Franz Liszt. 
Of Clementi’s playing and his 
“pearly” touch I can only 
speak from hearsay, for al- 
though he lived another five 
years, he had given up perform- 
ing in public at the time I first 
saw him, and I believe he 
afterwards played to an audi- 
ence on only two special occa- 
sions. But, though I was never 
fortunate enough to hear the 
“father of the pianoforte,” I 
have seen him seated at the 
instrument. His last public 
appearance was as conductor 
of the opening concert of the 
Philharmonic season of 1828, 
at the rehearsal of which I was 
present, and saw the grand old 
man for the second and last 
time. He sat at the piano—as 
conductors used to do in those 
days—waving his right hand 
rhythmically as he followed the 
score in front of him, while one 
of the first violins, acting as 
“leader ” for the occasion, beat 


the time with his violin bow 
—not always synchronising 
exactly with Clementi’s wave! 
This practice, by the way, must 
have become obsolete very 
shortly afterwards, for certainly 
I remember Mendelssohn, in the 
following year, standing at a 
desk, facing the orchestra, and 
directing the performance with 
a baton, according to modern 
custom. 

It is from the year 1824, 
however, that I date my earliest 
recollection of a great pianist. 
This was John Baptist Cramer, 
a pupil of Clementi, and at 
that period the most renowned 
pianoforte - player in Europe, 
whose ascendancy in his art 
few would have been bold 
enough to dispute. He was 
fifty-one years of age when, as 
a boy of ten, I was taken to 
play to him, and never shall I 
forget the kindly encourage- 
ment with which he listened to 
my juvenile efforts, and the 
tremendous impression he made 
upon me by his own playing. 
I remember on that occasion 
his recommending that I should 
have his “ Studies,”—a recom- 
mendation which I found of 
infinite value, and one | 
would transmit to every piano- 
forte student, even in these 
days of elaborate systems of 
“technique” and dumb gym- 
nastic pianos! He also advised 
my father to let me enter as 9 
candidate at the approaching 
competitive examination for 
studentship at the then recently 
founded Royal Academy of 
Music; and shortly afterwards 
he was one of my judges, t 
gether with Sir George Smart, 
Cipriani Potter, and others, 
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though I never took advantage 
of my election. Of course I 
heard Cramer many times in 
those distant days, and con- 
ceived a great admiration for 
his purity of tone and his dis- 
tinguished classical style. As 
a musician he was of the school 
of Mozart, whose compositions 
he constantly interpreted with 
true enthusiasm and _ perfect 
sympathy ; and it was beautiful 
to hear him speak of Mozart, 
with whom he was contem- 
porary for the first twenty 
years of his life. In appearance 
Cramer was dignified and ele- 
gant, with something of the 
look and bearing of the 
Kembles ; and well can I recall 
the tranquil manner in which 
he displayed his mastery of the 
instrument, so different from 
the exhibitions of restless ex- 
aggeration and affectation one 
so often sees at the modern 
pianoforte recitals. It was a 
pleasure to watch the easy 
grace with which John Cramer 
moved his hands, with bent 
fingers covering the keys. 
Another famous pianist I can 
remember as far back as 1826 
was Ignace Moscheles, then 
thirty-two years of age, the 
inventor of the bravura style 
of playing, the teacher of 
Mendelssohn, and the friend 
of all the great musicians of 
his day. In that year I went 
to his residence in Upper 
Norton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
to play to him, and I recol- 
lect that, after some compli- 
mentary remarks, he warned me 
against flattery, and the belief 
that I had not still a great 
deal to learn — sound advice 
‘nough to a boy of twelve! 
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Moscheles had taken Europe 
by storm, and initiated his 
great reputation by his wonder- 
ful performance of the extra- 
ordinary bravura variations he 
had written on the popular 
French piece “The Fall of 
Paris,” a copy of which he 
gave me, together with his 
“‘ Studies,” on the occasion of 
my first visit to him in 1826, 
which I still possess. So com- 
pletely did this style captivate 
the popular taste, that he soon 
had a following, and became 
recognised as the founder of 
a school which continued in 
fashion for some years. Later 
on, however, Moscheles emanci- 
pated himself from the bravura 
style, which gradually played 
itself out, and he developed 
into a classical pianist and 
composer. I heard him often 
in the later twenties, the 
thirties, and forties, at the 
Philharmonic, his own and 
other concerts; and more than 
once I had the honour of ap- 
pearing in the same programme 
with him. I always admired 
his masterly command of all 
the resources of his instru- 
ment, and the genuine art of 
his playing, but I confess that 
he seldom quite charmed me, 
never deeply moved me. Of 
course I can only record my 
own personal impressions, and 
I never remember feeling, in 
listening to the accomplished 
performances of Moscheles, that 
a temperament was speaking 
to mine through the medium 
of the pianoforte, as I felt 
with Mendelssohn, with Liszt, 
with Chopin, with Thalberg, 
and later with Rubinstein. 
But if Moscheles seemed to me 
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somewhat lacking in the power 
of expressing emotion, the art 
of the pianist was always con- 
summate and beyond question. 
He was undoubtedly a master, 
indisputably a classic. 

By the way, in 1862, just 
thirty-six years after I had been 
taken to play to Moscheles as a 
boy, a youth of twenty came to 
me with a letter of introduction 
and hearty commendation from 
the veteran in Leipzig. This 
was young Arthur Sullivan, 
who had just left the Conser- 
vatoire, bringing his beautiful 
“Tempest” music with him. 
After going to hear this at the 
Crystal Palace, I immediately 
proposed to the Council of the 
then flourishing Musical Society 
of London that we should give 
it at our next concert, but my 
suggestion was strenuously op- 
posed. “Who is Sullivan?” 
they asked contemptuously. 
“We never heard of him.” 
“ But you will hear a good deal 
of him,” was my reply; and I 
carried my point, which gave 
Arthur Sullivan his first public 
hearing in a London concert- 
room. I have still in my 
possession a letter from the 
brilliant and modest young 
composer, dated April 16, 1862, 
asking if there was any founda- 
tion for the rumour that his 
work was to be performed, and 
adding, “I almost fear it is too 
good to be true.” 

Another bravura player of 
European fame and popularity 
in the second decade of the 
century was Henri Herz, whom 
I first heard in 1828. In June 
of that year I had made my 
public début at a concert, and 
in August I visited Paris in 
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order to take some lessons from 
Herz on his own popular com- 
positions, for the most part airs 
with interminable variations, 
some of which I was to perform 
in London during the next 
season. As the _ celebrated 
pianist was in great demand 
as a teacher, and his time was 
fully occupied, I was obliged to 
go to him for my lessons at his 
residence, No. 5 Rue de Fau- 
bourg Poissoniére, at five o’clock 
in the morning, the only hour 
he could possibly spare me, 
How I used to enjoy my walks 
through the silent, unpaved, 
though not too sweetly smelling 
streets of Paris at that early 
hour! By the way, I remem- 
ber the diligence journey from 
Calais to Paris had occupied 
two days! Herz was very 
charming in manner and con- 
versation, his playing won- 
derfully brilliant and facile in 
the execution of difficult pass- 
ages. In his study was an 
eloquent testimony to his in- 
dustry as an executant, in the 
form of a grand pianoforte, the 
ivory keys of which he had 
worn away by incessant prac- 
tising! Herz came to London in 
1833, and played at the Philhar- 
monic and at one of the concerts 
of the Societa Armonica—a 
charming society with an ama- 
teur element, whose concerts at 
the Freemason’s Tavern and 
King’s Theatre Concert Room 
I attended regularly. Every- 
one played Herz’s music in 
those days; who plays it now? 

Of a very different school 
was John Field, who, although 
an Irishman, was known as 
“Russian Field,” from his 
thirty years’ residence in the 
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land of the Czar. He was a 
really great player, his style, 
like his compositions, romantic 
and poetic, as if interpreting 
some beautiful dream, while 
in the singing quality of his 
touch, the infinite grace and 
delicacy of his execution, his 
emotional expression, he was 
unrivalled in his day. One 
might call him the forerunner 
of Chopin; for not only was it 
he who invented the Nocturne, 
a form of composition which 
Chopin out of his own poetic 
temperament magically de- 
veloped, but the extreme re- 
finement of expression and the 
magnetic charm of Field’s play- 
ing were recalled to me by the 
playing of Chopin, as I listened 
to the famous Pole sixteen years 
later. Field was fifty years of 
age when I heard him in 1832 
at a Philharmonic rehearsal. 
Many eminent musicians were 
present, and, owing to the 
European fame he had won 
during his long absence from 
England, they gave him quite 
an ovation, which his subse- 
quent performance amply justi- 
fied. Afterwards he dined with 
us at my father’s house, and 
played exquisitely several of 
his own compositions, which, 
being things of beauty and 
of no fashion, are among the 
living classics to-day. In per- 
sonal appearance Field was 
rather coarse and awkward 
looking, and in habit he 
was a thoroughly intemperate 
Bohemian; but, as a musician, 
the poet, the artist, the Celt 
in him combined to express 
umistakably the man of 


genius. He died at , 
in 1887, led at Moscow 
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The most eminent English 
pianist of those days was 
Charles Neate, the pupil of 
John Field, and of Woefl, 
the confidential friend of 
Beethoven, many of whose 
works he was the means of 
introducing to the English 
musical public. As a _per- 
former he was of the classic 
school of John Cramer, as a 
teacher he was unrivalled. 

It was in 1826 that I became 
his pupil, and we remained on 
terms of affectionate friendship 
until his death in 1877 at the 
great age of ninety - three. 
Neate understood and taught, as 
comparatively few teachers and 
performers of the present time 
seem to do, the great import- 
ance of a system of correct and 
elegant fingering. His admir- 
able ‘Essay on Fingering,’ 
by the way, he dedicated to 
me in after years. His inti- 
mate personal knowledge of 
Beethoven and his works was 
of immense value to his pu- 
pils, for we thus imbibed the 
true traditions of the Master. 
When I was studying Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas and concertos 
with Neate, he would, by 
practical illustration, show me 
how their composer himself 
interpreted them, giving me 
Beethoven’s own temp and 
ideas of expression. But, alas! 
how few of the true traditions 
find their way into the modern 
concert-room: a Beethoven 
sonata or concerto now travels 
by express, in accord with the 
general hurry of the age. 
Neate did not rush his pupils 
into the works of Beethoven, 
as many teachers unwisely do 
without measuring the intel- 
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lectual as well as the musical 
capabilities of their pupils. 
He gradually prepared them 
to appreciate the illustrious 
Master by’ a long apprentice- 
ship in the more simple schools 
of pianoforte music. Countless 
were the talks we had about 
Beethoven in those early days, 
and innumerable the anecdotes 
Neate related of his friend, 
—anecdotes which have now 
become history, but at that 
time were intimate causerie, 
with the fascination of the 
personal link. How well I 
remember the death of Beet- 
hoven in 1827 and the univer- 
sal grief, but especially the 
great sorrow of my master 
for the loss of his friend. The 
last anecdote of Beethoven 
Neate ever told me, he told me 
in his ninety-second year, the 
last time I ever saw him. He 
had had it from Beethoven 
himself, and I repeat it because 
it was characteristic of that 
extraordinary genius. “I am 
writing an opera,” said Beet- 
hoven. ‘“‘Fidelio’?” asked 
Neate. ‘No; another opera. 
I had composed a song for 
Herr ——” (Neate had forgot- 
ten the name, but remembered 
he was a very distinguished 
vocalist) ; “but he did not like 
the song, and asked me to 
write another. I was very 
angry, but I promised, and I 
composed a new song. Herr 
came for it, tried it over, 
and took it away, apparently 
pleased. The next day I was 
as usual writing at my desk 
when a knock at my door dis- 
turbed me. It was Herr 
returned to say the song did 
not suit him. I was furious. 
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I threw myself on the ground, 
and began to kick about as if 
I were mad. I would listen 
to no argument, and vowed 
never to write another song 
for him. And when he had 
gone, I told my servant never 
to admit him again.” 

At Charles Neate’s house 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
Square, I used to meet all the 
distinguished musicians of those 
days, and would occasionally 
play at his memorable quartet 
parties. I still have a note 
of invitation from him, dated 
June 1830, in which he says, “I 
shall want pianoforte-players, 
as I shall only have Hummel, 
Moscheles, Ries, and your 
humble servant, C. Neate.” 
Imagine hearing intimately 
in a drawing-room on one and 
the same occasion, four such 
pianists as the great Johann 
Nepomuk Hummel, Ignace 
Moscheles, Charles Neate, and 
Ferdinand Ries, the famous 
pupil of Beethoven! How 
clearly his iron moulded face 
comes back to me! 

Mention of Hummel reminds 
me of the first occasion of my 
hearing that great pianist and 
composer. This was at a Phil- 
harmonic rehearsal, in 1830, 
when he was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the usual select 
assembly. His previous appear- 
ance in London had been, I 
believe, in 1791-92, but in the 
meanwhile he had become very 
famous. I remember going with 
my father to Hummel’s lodgings 
to purchase tickets for the three 
concerts he was to give in the 
great concert room at the King’s 
Theatre—the programmes of 
those concerts I have treasured 
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to this day. The master him- 
self opened the door to us, with- 
out his coat or cravat—a man 
of ungainly and slovenly ap- 
pearance, his face, if I remember 
rightly, pitted with the small- 
pox. He was then fifty-two 
years of age, but his coarse 
outward appearance was quite 
at variance with the refinement 
and elegance of his musical 
genius. At his first concert 
on April 29, 1830, he played 
among other things his beauti- 
ful new MS. Concerto in A fiat, 
while each concert concluded 
with an amazing example of im- 
provisation upon a theme noted 
down‘at the suggestion of one 
of the audience, and handed up 
to the pianist on the platform. 
I shall never forget Hummel’s 
wonderful interpretation of his 
incomparable “Septuor” in D 
minor at the first concert. 


By the way, Carl Czerny told 
me in Vienna, in 1838, that 
when that great composition 
was first heard in the Austrian 
capital—in those days a great 
musical centre—it created such 
a remarkable sensation by its 


novelty of construction, its 
beauty of melody, original har- 
monies, and brilliancy of inven- 
tion, that men would stop each 
other in the streets to talk about 
it as they would about some 
great national event. Hummel 
was a pupil of Mozart, and also 
of Clementi. With ease and 
tranquil concentrated power, 
with undeviating accuracy, rich- 
hess of tone, and delicacy of 
touch, he executed passages in 
single and double notes and in 
octaves, of enormous technical 
difficulty. Above all, his playing 
Possessed the indefinable quality 
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of charm. His pianoforte lessons 
were greatly in demand during 
his stay in London in 1830, and 
his terms were from two to three 
guineas a lesson! So great was 
the esteem in which Hummel 
was held in those days by his 
brother musicians, that I re- 
member Moscheles saying to me 
in ’26, “Whenever I hear the 
name of Hummel I bow my 
head.’ 

More than once I have men- 
tioned the Philharmonic rehear- 
sals. These unique functions 
were held on the Saturday 
mornings preceding the eight 
annual subscription concerts, 
and were attended by the artists 
engaged, the directors of the 
Society, of whom there were 
seven, who took it in turns to 
conduct the concerts at a re- 
muneration of five guineas, the 
members and associates, the 
eminent foreign musicians who 
happened to be in London, the 
leading musical critics,—Ayr- 
ton, Alsager, Hogarth, Chorley, 
Griineisen, John Parry, senior, 
and the rest,—and a privileged 
few specially introduced by the 
directors. I was one of the 
last-named class until my elec- 
tion as associate in 1837, Among 
the distinguished visitors in the 
twenties and thirties, I particu- 
larly recall the old Duke of Cam- 
bridge, whose obbligato accom- 
paniment of loud talking was 
often out of time and tune with 
the musical performance; Lord 
Burghersh, afterwards the Earl 
of Westmorland, a most accom- 
plished musician, who founded 
the Royal Academy of Music; 
and tall John Liston, the come- 
dian, whom Charles Lamb has 
so delightfully immortalised, 
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with his very short wife. “Of 
all evils he chose the least,” 
they used to say of him. 

It was at the rehearsal on 
May 25, 1827, already referred 
to as the occasion of my first 
seeing Clementi, and, I may 
add, hearing that grand singer 
of the great Italian school, 
Madame Pasta, that I saw and 
heard Franz Liszt for the first 
time, although he had played 
in London three years previ- 
ously. ‘“ Young Liszt from 
Vienna,” said Charles Neate to 
me, as the slim and rather tall 
boy ascended the steps leading 
to the platform. “He is only 
fifteen—a great creature!” His 
playing of Hummel’s concerto 
created a profound sensation, 
and my enthusiastic admiration 
made me eager to know the 
wonderful young pianist, my 
senior by a couple of years. 
Very shortly afterwards—just 
before Liszt’s morning concert, 
for which my father had pur- 
chased tickets from his father— 
we became acquainted. I visited 
him and his father at their 
lodgings in Frith Street, Soho, 
and young Liszt came to early 
family dinner at my home. He 
was a very charmingly natural 
and unaffected boy, and I have 
never forgotten his joyful ex- 
clamation, ‘Oh, gooseberry 
pie!” when his favourite dish 
was put upun the table. We 
had a good deal of music to- 
gether on that memorable after- 
noon, reading several duets. 
Liszt played some of his recently 
published “ Etudes,” op. 6, a 
copy of which he gave me, and 
in which he wrote specially for 
me an amended version of the 
sixth study, Molto agitato. 
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In the year ’28 I paid a visit 
to Le jeune Liszt, as he was 
still called, in his Paris home, 
where he received me with open 
arms. Of course I asked him 
to play to me, but he treated 
me to such an interminable 
prelude of scales and five-finger 
exercises, when I was longing 
to hear him interpret master- 
pieces in his own inimitable 
style, that my patience was 
sorely taxed. This display, 
however, was interesting as an 
example of the manner in which 
he was ever practising to in- 
crease that manual power and 
digital flexibility which made 
the piano keys his very slaves, 
to the admiration of the world. 
He was still unspoilt by homage 
and adulation, and I do not 
remember that he shook him- 
self all over the piano, as he 
did in later days, to please the 
crowd. 

I did not hear Liszt again 
until his visit to London in 
1840, when he puzzled the 
musical public by announcing 
“Pianoforte Recitals.” This 
now commonly accepted term 
had never previously been used, 
and people asked, “‘ What does 
he mean? How can any one 
recite upon the pianoforte?” 
At these recitals Liszt, after 
performing a piece set down in 
his programme, would leave 
the platform, and, descending 
into the body of the room, 
where the benches were 80 
arranged as to allow free loco- 
motion, would move _ about 
among his auditors and con- 
verse with his friends, with the 
gracious condescension of 4 
prince, until he felt disposed 
to return to the piano. The 
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manner of the man was very 
different from that of the 
charmingly simple boy I re- 
membered in 1827-28 ; the flat- 
tery of the world had ap- 
parently not left him un- 
touched, and he had developed 
many eccentricities and affec- 
tations. But as pianist the 
wonderful boy was father to 
the wonderful man; his genius 
had matured, and during that 
season of 1840 and the following, 
when he again visited England, 
he performed almost miracles 
upon his instrument. At the 
Philharmonic I remember his 
astounding performance, with 
his own variations and ad- 
ditions, of Weber’s ‘Concert 
Stuck,” Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” (in association with 
the famous Norwegian violinist 
Ole Bull, a very fine player), his 
own “Marche Hongroise,” and 
Hummel’s “Septuor” in D 
minor. Yet, magnificent as 
was Liszt’s playing, the works 
of such great masters as Beet- 
hoven, Weber, and Hummel 
needed no such embellishments 
as the pianist introduced. I 
suppose, however, that these 
excesses of virtuosity belonged 
to Liszt’s flamboyant personal- 
ity; his temperament compelled 
them. He was rarely content 
with the simple work of art; 
he must elaborate it, and “ar- 
range” it, often indeed to 
extravagance. Even a fugue 
of Bach became more complex 
in his hands, 

_ Lattended all Liszt’s recitals 
In those seasons of ’40 and ’41, 
and, among other things with 
Which he astounded and en- 
Taptured his hearers, I have 
the most distinct reminiscence 
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of his marvellous pianoforte 
arrangement—a legitimate one 
—and performance of Beet- 
hoven’s A major Symphony : 
it gave one the impression of 
being executed by at least four 
hands instead of two. At this 
time Liszt’s powers as a pianist 
must have been at their height. 
The word difficult had ap- 
parently no meaning for him; 
he revelled in the “impossible,” 
seeming to invent unimagined 
difficulties for the mere pleasure 
of overcoming them. He could 
touch the keys with gossamer 
lightness, or shake the grandest 
Broadwood or Erard with 
titanic power. Like all great 
pianists, he expressed in his 
playing every mood of his 
temperament ; under his magic 
touch the piano became, as 
it were, a passionate human 
thing. 

Great, however, as in their 
several ways were these famous 
pianists of whom I have been 
speaking, my memory holds in 
dearest affection the incompar- 
able Felix Mendelssohn. Here 
was a case of artistic attraction 
such as I have rarely if ever 
experienced in a like degree. 
From the very first Mendelssohn 
realised my ideal of a musician, 
and although more than seventy 
years have passed over my head 
since the memorable occasion of 
my first seeing him and watch- 
ing him conduct his own music, 
I retain the most vivid impres- 
sion of the enthusiasm he 
aroused in me, and the per- 
sonal spell he exercised. It 
was at the rehearsal for the 
Philharmonic concert of the 
25th May 1829; Mendelssohn, 
just twenty years of age, had 
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but recently arrived in Eng- 
land, and when he appeared 
among the assembled musi- 
cians and privileged notabilities, 
every one was struck to admir- 
ation by his beautiful counte- 
nance beaming with intelligence, 
and his grace and buoyant 
charm of manner. He made 
an immediate conquest by his 
personality and his genius, and 
when he conducted the _per- 
formance of his first Symphony 
in C minor, he was at once 
recognised as worthy to rank 
with the great Masters. I 
shall never forget the over- 
whelming applause which 
greeted the wonderful Scherzo 
from his string octette, which 
for some reason had been sub- 
stituted for the minuet and 
trio originally composed for it : 
to such a pitch of enthusiasm 
were the performers excited, 
that with one accord they 
clamoured to be allowed to 
repeat it. I was also happy 
enough to be a witness of that 
memorable incident at a Phil- 
harmonic rehearsal on April 
24, 1832, which Mendelssohn 
himself has so charmingly 
chronicled in one of his letters. 
The orchestra had just played 
through Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, when Mendelssohn, 
who had been listening in a 
box, but was not expected that 
day, appeared in the body of 
the hall. “There’s Mendels- 
sohn,” cried some one in the 
orchestra, and immediately the 
instrumentalists gave him an 
extraordinary ovation, shout- 
ing, clapping hands, and beat- 
ing the backs of violins for 
some minutes. It was a su- 
perb welcome : one glad emotion 


seemed to thrill the assembly, 
and Mendelssohn, pleasantly 
embarrassed at first, beamed 
with happiness as he mounted 
the platform and spoke a few 
words of gratitude. ‘“ Never 
can I forget it,” he wrote a few 
days afterwards, “for it was 
more precious to me than any 
distinction, as it showed me 
that the musicians loved me, 
and rejoiced at my coming, and 
I cannot tell you what a glad 
feeling this was.” Something 
to this effect, I remember, was 
his impromptu little speech on 
that occasion. 

At the rehearsal of a later 
concert in that season of 1832 
I first heard Mendelssohn as a 
pianist—the first time, in fact, 
that he was heard in public in 
this country. He gave a superb 
performance of his then recently 
written Concertoin G minor, and 
stirred and fascinated his hear- 
ers by his impassioned and ex- 
quisite playing, as well as by 
the extreme beauty of the work 
itself. Soon afterwards I was 
privileged to hear Mendelssohn 
play part of this Concerto in 
private. This was at one of 
Charles Neate’s quartet parties 
on asummer afternoon. It was 
an unusually numerous gather- 
ing, including several of the 
most distinguished foreign and 
native musicians then in Lon- 
don. Moscheles was there, | 
remember, and John Field; 
Cipriani Potter, the celebrated 
and much admired pianist and 
composer, who in that year 
succeeded Dr Crotch, my old 
harmony-master, as Principal 
of the Royal Academy of 
Music; also Neate’s crony and 
angling companion, George 
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Eugene Griffin, another es- 
teemed English pianist and 
composer of the good old 
school, whose Concerto, played 
by every one in those days, was 
then perhaps the most finan- 
cially profitable composition 
of that class yet published. 
Above all, there was Mendels- 
sohn. I forget who was the 
leader of the quartet on that 
occasion, —I only remember 
that the versatile Mendels- 
sohn played the viola, and 
Neate the violoncello, on which 
he was almost as excellent a 
performer as on the pianoforte. 
I can see Mendlessohn before 
me now, fiddling with keen 
enjoyment. After the quartet 
he was begged to play a part 
of his G minor Concerto, which, 
since its triumph at the Phil- 
harmonic, had been the musi- 
cal topic of the hour. He 
acquiesced with his usual 
amiability, and at once sat 
down to the piano. I remem- 
der standing close behind him, 
all eyes and ears for my musi- 
calhero. In that sympathetic 
company he played like one 
inspired, and simply electrified 
all present. He was over- 
whelmed with applause and 
congratulations. I was almost 
breathless with excitement. It 
thrills me even now as I recall 
the incident. Almost seventy 
years ago! I heard Mendels- 
sohn play his Concerto once 
again in public that same season, 
at the Philharmonic, and I am 
Proud to say that I was the 
first, after the composer him- 
self, to perform this immortal 
work. It was at the first of 
My series of annual orchestral 
Concerts on May 30, 1833, and 
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as the band parts were not 
yet printed, Cramer lent me 
the MSS. which had been used 
at the Philharmonic. I re- 
member Moscheles came _ to 
hear it. 

That year was also specially 
memorable to me for the be- 
ginning of my acquaintance 
with Mendelssohn, whom of 
course I was longing to know 
personally. It was at the 
Philharmonic, and he had just 
finished playing Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D minor, into which 
he introduced his own im- 
promptu cadences, conceived 
with fine taste and sympathy, 
splendid invention, and mas- 
terly skill. I was still spell- 
bound by the _ inexpressible 
charm of the pianist, when 
that fine old musician, Thomas 
Attwood, the favourite pupil 
of Mozart, and organist of St 
Paul’s Cathedral, knowing my 
intense admiration for Mendels- 
sohn, led me up to the Master, 
and presented me to him as the 
young pianist who was, in a 
few days from then, to perform 
his G minor Concerto. The 
simple charm and easy cordi- 
ality of his manner, his grace- 
ful modesty in face of my 
obvious homage, quite capti- 
vated me. Shortly after this 
I had a very agreeable surprise. 
Sometimes Neate and I would 
play duets for pianoforte and 
‘cello, and one evening at his 
house, after playing Beet- 
hoven’s Sonatas in G minor 
and F’, Neate, saying ‘“ Now for 
a contrast!” took up a concer- 
tante duo by Bochsa and Du- 
port, a light but elegant thing, 
and suggested that we should 
run through it. We were in 
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the midst of it, without much 
enthusiasm, when we were 
startled by a loud double knock. 
“ A visitor,” cried Neate, “ who 
can it be?” The door opened, 
“Mr Mendelssohn,” said the 
servant. ‘Oh, he mustn’t find 
us playing such music,” said 
my old master as he flung the 
copies into a corner. Mendels- 
sohn’s entrance brought charm 
at once into the room. He 
seemed pleased with Neate’s 
hearty welcome, laughed over 
his confession about the Bochsa 
music, and was soon at home 
with us, chatting familiarly on 
a variety of subjects, of both 
passing and enduring interest. 
How delightful was his talk, 
whatever the topic, how ani- 
mated his manner, how fascin- 
ating his smile as the playful 
mood danced over the earnest 
thought! He seemed to under- 
stand everything, and to feel 
rightly about everything, to be 
so wise in his enjoyment of life. 
We had no music during the 
hour or so that Mendelssohn 
remained with us. His talk 
had melodies of its own. 

It was not till the year 1842 
that I again saw and heard 
Mendelssohn. Hitherto he had 
conducted only his own works 
at the Philharmonic, but this 
season, at the seventh concert 
I think it was, he appeared for 
the first time as conductor of 
an entire concert. That occa- 
sion was specially memorable 
for the first performance of his 
Symphony in A minor — the 
famous “Scotch Symphony.” 
There was an unusually brilliant 
audience, and when Mendelssohn 
took his place at the conduc- 
tor’s desk that evening, he was 
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accorded a welcome such as 
a victorious general, even the 
Duke of Wellington himself, 
who was present, might have 
been proud of, while the en- 
thusiasm after the Symphony 
was immense. I was at both 
the rehearsal and the concert, 
and, sitting in my usual place 
on a side bench near the orches- 
tra, was able to observe the 
expression of Mendelssohn’s 
face, constantly changing ac- 
cording to the manner in which 
the orchestra satisfied him in 
the interpretation of his work. 
His face was always a study 
when he was conducting, it 
reflected so perfectly the play 
of his emotions. Mendelssohn 
was a wonderful conductor—the 
joyous magnetism of his nature 
seemed to hold the orchestra in 
thrall. He inspired such con- 
fidence, he could do absolutely 
what he liked with it, making 
it play as perhaps no orchestra 
had ever played before. At 
rehearsals he would take in- 
finite pains to make the per- 
formers at one with him in the 
interpretation of a work. He 
flashed his intelligence like a 
search-light over the orchestra, 
and so acutely sensitive was 
his ear that often he would 
have a passage repeated again 
and again when to the expert 
ear it seemed already perfect. 
He could be content with noth- 
ing less than his own ideal of 
perfection. Perhaps the violins 
did not entirely satisfy him i 
their shading of a _ passage, 
after several repetitions; then 
he would leave his place and 
go to Mori and Spagnoletti or 
Francois Cramer and Weichsel 
at their desks and discuss the 
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passage animatedly with them ; 
and so to Nicholson or Will- 
man, if the flutes or clarionets 
fell short of his ideal by the 
breath of a tone; or to Mariotti, 
who led the trombones, or to 
Platt, the horn leader, or Har- 
per, the trumpeter, or Sher- 
rington, leading the violins, or 
Grattan Cooke, the irrepressibly 
facetious, who, in his pathetic 
oboe’s intervals of rest, would 
dash off funny caricatures. 
With Cooke, Mendelssohn, who 
loved fun, would occasionally 
relax his artistic earnestness to 
exchange witticisms, but he 
could be very sarcastic when 
he chose. Towards the veterans 
Lindley and Dragonetti, the 
Damon and Pythias of the con- 
cert-world, however, he invari- 
ably showed a tactful deference, 
even when at issue with them, 
which was seldom, for they were 
great artists. What a superb 
body of instrumentalists was 
the Philharmonic orchestra of 
those days! It was unique then, 
and I doubt if it has been sur- 
passed, if equalled. One in- 
stance of Mendelssohn’s ex- 
traordinary power over the 
orchestra I particularly recall. 
He was conducting a rehearsal 
of Weber’s Jubilee Overture, and 
had, perhaps intentionally, al- 
lowed the players to lapse into 
comparative tameness. Sud- 
denly, as if by magic, with 
amazing energy, he seemed to 
Inspire them with his own 
awakened enthusiasm, so that, 
roused to a pitch of artistic 
excitement, they played with 
such accumulating vigour and 
brilliancy, and such a unity of 
effect, that we in the audi- 
torium, quite electrified, having 
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risen at the National Anthem, 
with which the overture con- 
cludes, instead of resuming our 
seats, remained standing and 
applauding for some minutes. 
This was in 1844, a very mem- 
orable Mendelssohn year. Most 
interesting to me also in that 
year was the Master’s rehearsal 
of his “Erste Walpurgis Nacht,” 
which I heard also on its first 
public performance at the con- 
cert. At the rehearsal, how- 
ever, I felt on more intimate 
terms with that great work, 
for there was Mendelssohn in- 
terpolating his directions and 
suggestions to the performers ; 
and I shall never forget how 
the musicians themselves ap- 
plauded the almost whispered 
chorus, “ Disperse, ye gallant 
men,” and the tremendous 
chorus, “Come with torches 
brightly flashing.” How we 
all congratulated Mendelssohn, 
and how unaffectedly he showed 
his pleasure ! 

One other memory of Men- 
delssohn as a conductor. It 
was at the fifth concert of the 
season 1844, the same at which 
we heard for the first time the 
hitherto unperformed portions 
of the exquisite “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music. Men- 
delssohn was conducting a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s violin 
concerto, and the violinist was 
Joseph Joachim, then a wonder- 
ful boy of thirteen, making his 
first important appearance in 
the concert world of London. 
During that marvellous dis- 
play of youthful genius Men- 
delssohn’s countenance was a 
joy to watch. Where I was 
sitting I could note his fre- 
quent bright smiles of ap- 
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proval; and among my musical 
memories no incident is more 
fragrant than that of the 
immortal Mendelssohn patting 
on his back and _ shaking 
heartily’ by the hand the boy 
Joachim, who was to become 
the master violinist of his 
age. 

But to return to Mendels- 
sohn as a pianist. I remem- 
ber vividly his playing his own 
D minor Concerto at the Phil- 
harmonic on June 21, 1842, 
when also he conducted his 
“Hebrides” overture. He 
played the lovely slow move- 
ment with intense passion, and 
the joyous rondo with fairy- 
like lightness and rapidity, but 
with unerring accuracy. The 
applause which followed was 
extraordinary: Mendelssohn 
himself has described how 
“they clapped their hands and 
stamped for at least ten 
minutes.” It was an excep- 
tional privilege to hear Men- 
delssohn interpret Beethoven. 
I remember his _ playing 
Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
with an impromptu cadence, 
which he varied each of the 
three or four times that he 
tried it over with the orches- 
tra at the rehearsal, so inex- 
haustible was his improvisa- 
tion. A more reverential, 
sympathetic, and conservative 
reading of the older master’s 
text I have never heard, while 
at the same time the interpre- 
tation was unmistakably in- 
dividual, — Mendelssohn’s, and 
no possible other’s! His touch 
was exquisitely delicate, and 
the fairy fancies of his “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music 
seemed ever to haunt him in 
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his playing, lending it a magic 
charm. His “Lieder ohne 
Worte” (the first edition of 
which, published at his own 
expense, I still treasure) were 
rightly named, for, as _ he 
played them, those beautiful 
pieces were veritable songs 
that his fingers sang as they 
rippled over the key - board. 
He never invented passages 
for the purpose of developing 
technical difficulties, although 
his own manual agility was 
remarkable. His fugue play- 
ing was strictly classical, and 
based on Bach; his handling 
of octave passages was magni- 
ficent, and, as I have said, his 
power of improvisation bound- 
less. To exemplify this, I re- 
call an interesting incident at 
a morning concert, given in 
June 1844, in honour of that 
gifted and most pathetic of 
famous violinists, Heinrich 
Ernst. Bach’s triple Concerto 
in D minor was played by 
Moscheles, Thalberg, and Men- 
delssohn— what a trio of 
giants! and each _ performer 
was to play an impromptu 
cadence. Moscheles, a famous 
improvisatore, led off with a 
fine cadence. Thalberg followed 
with perhaps even more brilli- 
ant effect. Then Mendelssohn, 
who had been leaning listlessly 
over the back of his chair 
while the others were playing, 
quietly began his cadence, tak- 
ing up the threads from the 
subjects of the Concerto ; then, 
suddenly rousing himself, he 
wound up with a wonderful 
shower of octaves, indescrib- 
able in effect, and never to be 
forgotten. The audience was 
so excited that the applause 
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at the end was all for Men- 
delssohn. At Ernst’s second 
concert in July the Concerto 
was repeated, but Thalberg’s 
place was taken by another 
pianist eminent in those days, 
Theodor Dohler, a pupil of 
Czerny, and a brilliant follower 
of Thalberg. After Moscheles 
and Dohler had played their 
cadences, we expected a repe- 
tition of Mendelssohn’s amaz- 
ing performance at the previous 
concert. But it was not to be. 
When the pause came he 
played a simple shake in the 
dominant, and concluded with 
a few chords. 

The last time I met Men- 
delssohn was in 1844, at a con- 
versazione of the British and 
Foreign Institute, when I en- 
joyed a pleasant chat with him. 
We had hoped that he would 
play that evening, but, unfor- 
tunately, dear old Silk Bucking- 
ham, the traveller and _ first 
editor of the ‘ Athenzeum,’ who 
had founded the Institute, was, 
according to his wont, filling 
up the time with one of his in- 
teresting but long-winded ex- 
tempore discourses, and nobody 
had the courage to interrupt 
him; so Mendelssohn, who had 
other engagements that even- 
Ing, good-humouredly waited 
as long as he could, and then 
left, begging me to make his 
apologies. Naturally the com- 
pany was disappointed when it 
heard that Mendelssohn had 
come and gone while Silk 
Buckingham would “still be 
talking.” The next time Men- 
delssohn was in London I was 
in Italy, and in that year, 1847, 
he died. And nowadays my 
memories of Felix Mendelssohn 
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help with their fragrance to 
sweeten my old age. 

After Mendelssohn it seems 
natural to speak of William 
Sterndale Bennett, our greatest 
English composer of instru- 
mental music, and one whom 
even musically exclusive Ger- 
many has delighted to honour. 
I first remember him as a 
youth, not yet nineteen years 
of age, conducting an MS. 
Symphony in A of his own at 
a concert of the then recently 
founded Society of British 
Musicians, of which most of the 
budding, as well as matured, 
native composers of the day 
were members. This was on 
January 5, 1835, and _ the 
concert was under the “im- 
mediate patronage of the King, 
William IV., and the Princess 
Victoria.” Besides Bennett’s 
Symphony, the new works in- 
cluded a Scena from the gifted 
John Barnett’s beautiful opera, 
“The Mountain Sylph,” a 
scena of my own, and an MS. 
overture, “The Merchant of 
Venice,” by George Alexander 
Macfarren, then a_ brilliant 
young man of twenty - one, 
destined to fame and honour, 
whose close friendship I en- 
joyed from 1833 until his death 
in 1887. 

I made young Bennett’s 
personal acquaintance in con- 
nection with this long since 
defunct society, devoted at first 
to the exclusive performance 
of the works of native com- 
posers ; and, later in that year, 
1835, I was present at his 
memorable début as a pianist 
at the Philharmonic, when he 
played his beautiful Concerto in 
E fiat. At the rehearsal he 
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had been very warmly received, 
and the members of the orch- 
estra themselves demonstrated 
their appreciation and sym- 
pathy in a marked way, the 
young’ musician’s boyish ap- 
pearance and modest manner 
enhancing the general interest 
in his remarkable achievement. 
A Philharmonic rehearsal in 
those days, owing to the select 
and critical audience, was no 
light ordeal for a débutant, but 
Bennett passed through it with 
flying colours. At the concert 
itself his splendid performance 
was greeted with vociferous 
applause. He was at once 
recognised as a musician of 
most promising genius, whose 
Concerto was a masterly work 
in the classic school of Mozart 
and Hummel, yet thoroughly 
individual, while its rendition 
revealed him a pianist of a 
very high order. While he 
had imbibed the best traditions 
from his master, Cipriani Potter, 
he seemed to me to have formed 
his style of playing on that of 
John Cramer: it was, there- 
fore, like his music, pure and 
classic, with all the grace, re- 
finement, and tenderness in- 
herent in his nature, He had 
considerable powers of techni- 
cal accomplishment, and _ his 
touch was most clear and deli- 
cate. People talked of him as 
a “second Mendelssohn,” but 
he stood by himself, an Eng- 
lish musician of original and 
classic genius. Bennett’s fame 
grew steadily, but added dis- 
tinction—university professor- 
ship, honorary degrees, knight- 
hood — made no difference in 
his simple, unassuming manner. 
Conductor of the Philharmonic 
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for many years, and a frequent 
concert-giver, he was an assidu- 
ous and excellent teacher of the 
pianoforte, while his academic 
influence was exerted always 
for the good of the musical art 
in this country. Bennett was 
ever a busy worker. I have 
a letter from him, dated August 
28, 1848, in which he said he 
had “scarcely ten minutes in 
a week” for his own pleasure. I 
met him for the last time a few 
weeks before his death, and it 
pained me to find my old friend 
so feeble and shaky. Repre- 
senting the Royal Society of 
Musicians, I followed him to 
his grave in Westminster 
Abbey on February 6, 1875, 
and felt that Sterndale Bennett 
was worthy to lie beside Pur- 
cell and Handel. 

Back again to the thirties, 
to summon my reminiscences 
of Sigismund Thalberg, one of 
the most charming musicians 
I have ever known, one of the 
greatest pianists I have ever 
heard. It was in ’36 I became 
acquainted with him, the year 
he came over to astonish and 
delight the expectant London 
public, already roused to curi- 
osity by the reports which had 
travelled from the Continent of 
the striking individuality and 
extraordinary powers of the 
new pianist. His popularity 
in this country was soon as 
sured, and he and his music 
became the fashion. Hand- 
some, talented, brilliant, Thal- 
berg was the musical lion of 
that season, and he supported 
the position with unfailing 
personal charm, and without 
affectation of any kind. The 
natural son of a prince, he had 
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that simple and unassuming 
courtliness and dignity of 
manner one associates with 
the idea of a prince, together 
with the natural bonhommie 
and magnetic sympathy of the 
artist. I shall never forget 
how, one night in the summer 
of 1836, at a jolly gathering 
of artists at the house of a 
common friend, when dancing 
was proposed, Thalberg, with- 
out any assumption of the 
celebrated virtuoso, genially 
sat down at the piano to play 
the dance music —— together 
with De Beriot, a prince among 
violinists. That occasion is 
particularly impressed upon 
my memory, because I had 
the pleasure of dancing, to 
such unusual musical accom- 
paniment, a quadrille with that 
most exquisite of singers and 
most fascinating of women, 
Maria Malibran, whom, as 
Maria Garcia, a débutante of 
seventeen, I had first seen 
and adored in Meyerbeer’s “II 
Crociato in Egitto” on my 
earliest visit to the opera in 
1825. Alas! before the end 
of the year my gifted partner 
in that memorable quadrille 
was dead. 

I saw a good deal of Thal- 
berg in London in 1836, and 
conceived a great admiration 
for his talents and his person- 
ality. Consequently, when in 
October 1838, after a month’s 
Sojourn in Munich, — where, 
by the way, at the Koénig- 
liches Hof und National 
Theater, I had played before 
the King of Bavaria, in 
addition to Mendelssohn’s G 
minor Concerto, _ Thalberg’s 
Les Huguenots” Fantasia, 
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—I made my pilgrimage 
from the Bavarian capital to 
musical Vienna —three days 
and nights’ constant eilwagen 
travelling in those days—lI 
was glad to fulfil a promise 
to visit Thalberg. He was 
then living at the palace of 
his father, Prince Moritz Die- 
trichstein, in the Wiahringer- 
Gasse; and I remember that 
the Hausmeister, a most im- 
posing person, almost made 
me tremble when, on my in- 
nocently inquiring for “ Herr 
Thalberg,” he thundered out 
the correction, ‘‘ Herr von Thal- 
berg,” and gave me a look of 
withering contempt for my 
ignorance,—an incident that 
tickled the humour of his 
master when I related it. I 
found Thalberg at his piano, 
an Erard grand, and most 
genial and charming was the 
welcome he gave me. After 
a delightful chat, I drew him 
again to the piano, and he 
played to me as only Thalberg 
could play. He was _thor- 
oughly in the mood, and gave 
me of his very best. Besides 
several compositions that were 
familiar to me, he played some 
new Studies, and a charming 
Nocturne he had just written, 
a copy of which he presented to 
me with a friendly inscription. 
I found these new works as 
brilliant and melodious as the 
earlier ones, and as strongly 
marked with those _ special 
characteristics which belonged 
to Thalberg’s individuality. 
Perhaps brilliancy and _ ele- 
gance were his chief dis- 


tinguishing qualities, but, of 
course, he had much more 
had deep 
Y 


than these. He 
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feeling. This I particularly 
realised that day I spent with 
Thalberg in Vienna. His 
playing quite enchanted me; 
his highly cultivated touch 
expressed the richest vocal 
tone, while his powers of 
execution were marvellous. 
Nothing seemed difficult to 
him ; like Liszt, he could play 
the apparently impossible, but, 
unlike Liszt, he never indulged 
in any affectation or extrava- 
gance of manner in achieving 
his mechanical triumphs on 
the key-board. His strength 
and flexibility of wrist and 
finger were amazing, but he 
always tempered strength with 
delicacy. His loudest fortissi- 
mos were never noisy. His 
own compositions, which he 


chiefly played in public, en- 
abled him best to display his 
astonishing virtuosity, but to 


be assured that Thalberg was 
a really great player was to 
hear him interpret Beethoven, 
which he did finely, classically, 
and without any attempt to 
embellish the work of the 
master. Of course I was 
full of Beethoven in Vienna, 
and Thalberg sympathetically 
humoured me. When we had 
had our full of music, Thalberg 
suggested a stroll through the 
city, and a most delightful 
and instructive cicerone he 
proved, full of interesting 
anecdote and information. I 
considered myself lucky to be 
introduced to Vienna by so 
congenial and cultured a com- 
panion. 

It is, I believe, the fashion 
nowadays to speak of Thal- 
berg as an overrated composer, 
and even to question his claim 
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to the highest rank as a pianist. 
But, though Chopin in his own 
day, ignoring their intrinsic 
merits, may have regarded Thal- 
berg’s compositions as “ mere 
virtuoso music,” Mendelssohn, 
on the other hand, had a most 
sympathetic admiration for him 
as a composer and executant. 
And, after all, Chopin, it is said, 
felt coldly towards the piano- 
forte works of the great Schu- 
mann! I remember the late 
Prince Consort, one of the most 
accomplished musical amateurs 
I have ever met, a charming 
pianist, and a critic of fine 
taste, asking me, one morning 
at Buckingham Palace in 1841, 
while I was still at the piano, 
if I played Thalberg’s music, 
and on my responding with the 
Nocturne in D flat, the Prince 
spoke most enthusiastically of 
the composer and his wonderful 
playing. Next time I met Thal- 
berg I pleased him greatly by 
telling him this. He was one of 
those who did put his trust in 
princes—when they knew what 
they were talking about. 

But let me return to Vienna 
in 1838. In those days it was 
a kind of musical Mecca, still 
redolent of personal associations 
with the great prophets of 
music, Mozart and Haydn, 
Beethoven and Schubert. The 
very first acquaintance I made 
there, on the day of my arrival, 
was Wolfgang Amadeus Mo- 
zart, the second son of the 
immortal composer. I had 
brought him a letter from his 
venerable mother—the “dear 
Constance,” whom Mozart had 
so passionately loved, and who 
now, a widow for the secon 
time, and nearly eighty years 
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of age, was living with her 
sister, like herself a short, thin, 
but very bright and active 
old lady, at Salzburg. I had 
been recently visiting her, and 
revelling, with a _ peculiarly 
sentimental fascination, in her 
reminiscences of her illustrious 
first husband—a second, after 
such a first, rather stuck in my 
throat !— and her cousin, the 
immortal Carl Maria von 
Weber. I still preserve the 
words Mozart’s widow wrote in 
shaky manuscript in my diary. 
Her son called on me in the 
morning at the Hotel Stadt 
Frankfort, and I must confess I 
experienced a thrill when his 
familiar name was announced. 
A middle-aged, shabbily dressed 
man presented himself, and I 
need hardly say that the son 
of Mozart received an almost 
reverential greeting at my 
hands. But he was a disap- 
pointing person: his musical 
talents were not of a very high 
order, yet, bearing the illus- 
trious name he did, much more 
was expected of him, and his 
career was accordingly unsuc- 
cessful. In my enthusiasm I 
said to him, “How proud you 
must be to be called Mozart!” 
But his answer disillusioned 
me. “ Well, it has been rather 
a injury to me.” It was a 
bitter truth. If the son had 
not been a musician, the father’s 
fame would have been a glorious 
legacy: as it was, it over- 
Whelmed him. 

_A few days after this meet- 
Ing I was invited to meet 
Robert Schumann at dinner at 
the house of Johann Baptist 
Streicher, the famous maker 
of pianofortes, Schumann, 


who was then twenty - eight 
years of age, had just arrived 
at Vienna from Leipzig, and 
was lodging in the Schonlatern- 
Gasse. He was in hopes of 
finding in the Austrian capital 
a wider appreciation for his 
critical journal, the ‘Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik’; his 
musical compositions were not 
at that time very widely known, 
and he had not yet been recog- 
nised as one of the greatest 
and most original of creative 
musicians. 

The dinner at the Streichers’ 
was of an unceremonious char- 
acter, early in the afternoon. 
We were a small and select 
party; Mozart’s son was also 
present. Schumann appeared 
shy and reserved, as I believe 
he always did in company, and 
I do not recall anything 
specially remarkable in his 
conversation to indicate the 
man of genius, though I fan- 
cied that in such a clever- 
looking head there must be 
“that within which passeth 
show.” Mozart’s son was cer- 
tainly not brilliant as a talker, 
and he impressed me, more 
even than when we were alone 
together, as an unhappy dis- 
contented man. Schumann 
and I had some sympathetic 
chat about our mutual friend, 
Sterndale Bennett, whose gifts 
he admired, and whom he had 
just left, studying and writing 
hard, at Leipzig. The general 
talk turned chiefly, as far as 
I remember, upon Schumann’s 
musical journal and its chances 
in Vienna, the vagaries of 
popular taste, and the differ- 
ence in the mechanism of Vien- 
nese pianos from that of instru- 
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ments made in London and 
Paris, the former being much 
easier to play upon. This con- 
versation led to an adjournment 
to the pianoforte saloon, where 
we were shown several fine 
new instruments, and it was 
suggested by Streicher that 
Schumann, Mozart, and I 
should each select one of these, 
and severally improvise upon 
a given theme. I proposed 
Haydn’s “God Preserve the 
Emperor,” the national hymn 
of Austria, and in the best 
of humours we three sat down 
at the pianos we had chosen. 
Schumann, who had by this 
time thrown off something of 
his reserve, fell in with the 
playful spirit of the experiment, 
and began the performance 
with the melody pure and 
simple, afterwards executing 
an extempore variation. Mo- 
zart and I followed with our 
impromptus; then we _ three 
played the glorious tune in 
concert, indulging in variations 
ad libitum. After this ir- 
regular trio, we were each 
called upon for a solo. Schu- 
mann played an unpublished 
study of his own ; but, although 
the composition and its inter- 
pretation interested me, I can- 
not remember in his playing 
any special quality of touch 
or other characteristic, even 
allowing for the injury to the 
third finger of his right hand, 
which had caused him some 
years before to relinquish the 
hope of making a career as 
a public pianist. 

Another interview of special 
interest to me during my visit 
to Vienna in 1838 was with 
the kindly and much esteemed 
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Carl Czerny, whose music I had 
often played in public, and 
whose acquaintance I had made 
during his stay in London the 
previous year. I called on him 
one day, and found him with a 
black skull-cap on his head, 
standing, pen in hand, at a high 
desk on which was a copious 
supply of music paper, a good 
deal of it already covered with 
his manuscript. But busy as 
he evidently was, he readily 
left his work to greet me, and 
we were soon deep in talk. 
One who had been the pupil of 
Beethoven, and experienced the 
almost paternal affection of that 
great man, had studied with 
Hummel and with Clementi, 
and been the teacher of Liszt, 
was indeed a man worth listen- 
ing to. He talked of Hummel, 
and a great deal of Beethoven 
and of his wonderful powers of 
improvisation and the effects he 
could produce by it; while, 
going to his piano, Czerny gave 
me several illustrations of the 
master’s readings of his own 
works. This was a special 
pleasure to me and a valuable 
one. Although Czerny had 
long given up performing in 
public, it was most gratifying 
to me to hear him touch the 
instrument the resources of 
which his method of teaching, 
evolved from the principles of 
Clementi, had done, and was 
yet to do, so much to develop. 
Czerny’s countless compositions 
and arrangements, fashionable 
as they were in those days, 
have long since lost their vogue, 
but his “ Exercises” must go to 
the making of every pianist, 
for they show the way 
the true technique of piano 
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forte playing. Czerny was the 
busiest of musicians, for, in 
addition to his constant labours 
as a teacher, he was the most 
prolific producer of almost every 
kind of music for the popular 
market. By incessant practice 
he had acquired an extraor- 
dinary rapidity of composition, 
and he could write music as 
fast as he could conceive it. I 
have before me now an MS. 
Andante in D flat, covering ten 
lines of music paper, which he 
wrote impromptu for me in 
seven minutes! I timed him 
with my watch as he was doing 
it, and it is quite a graceful 
morceau. He inscribed this: 
“Mr Salaman, Esq., by Charles 
Czerny,” and it is dated Friday 
5th of October 1838, Vienna.” 
And now a jump of ten 
years brings me to my meet- 
ing with the great and lovable 


Frederic Chopin, and the only 
occasion on which it was my 
good fortune to hear that in- 
spired composer and enchanting 


pianist. This was on June 15, 
1848, when Chopin, who was 
then visiting London, gave a 
matinée musicale at 99 Eaton 
Place, the house of my friend 
Mrs Sartoris—the brilliant 
Adelaide Kemble, whose charm- 
Ing society I had lately been 
enjoying during my residence in 
Rome. At that time Chopin’s 
music, now at the mercy of 
‘very schoolgirl, was not very 
much known in England. It 
Was rarely heard in a concert- 
toom,—indeed it was only five 
years before that a piece of 
his first appeared in a public 
Programme in London. How 
‘vidly I recall his slight feeble 
figure at the piano, and his long 
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thin fingers as they moved over 
the key-board! His pale, inter- 
esting face bore unmistakable 
signs of the illness which for 
so many years had been wearing 
his life away, and was to kill 
him in the following year ; but, 
when he began playing, there 
was no longer the look of the 
suffering invalid, for the ex- 
pression quickly changed, and 
I only saw the dreamer, the 
lover, the poet, the artist, for I 
was hearing all four. I retain 
a very live impression of the 
most delicate and refined touch, 
and perfectly exquisite expres- 
sion, for Chopin was not merely 
a dreamer of dreams and a 
creature of romantic fancy and 
emotion, but a sincere artist, 
with whom the right, the exact, 
form of expression was as im- 
portant as the feeling or idea 
to be expressed. I was spell- 
bound by the wizard power of 
Chopin over mind as well as 
feeling. On the occasion of 
which I speak he performed ex- 
clusively his own music—some 
of the Nocturnes, Mazurkas, and 
Etudes, the lovely “ Berceuse,” 
and, I particularly recall, the 
Waltz in D flat. In spite of all 
I had heard of Chopin’s tempo 
rubato, I still recollect noting 
how precise he was in the 
matter of time, accent, and 
rhythm, even when playing 
most passionately, fancifully, 
and rhapsodically. After the 
performance I was _ presented 
to Chopin, but he appeared so 
thoroughly exhausted that, with 
a few words of enthusiastic 
appreciation and sympathy, I 
thought it kinder to leave him. 
Talking seemed a painful effort 
to him, and his feebleness was 
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so obvious that I could quite 
understand his having to be 
carried up and down the stairs. 
However, I bore away with me 
an indelible impression of one 
of the most lovable and 
romantic figures in the history 
of music, and certainly one of 
the most original geniuses. 
Another of the creative 
pianists whose memory lives 
charmingly with me _ was 
Stephen Heller, whose ac- 
quaintance, however, I did not 
make until a much later date. 
This was the Exhibition year, 
62, when he came over from 
Paris on a visit to London. 
We met first in the shop of one 
of the music publishers—I for- 
get which—and at once the 
chord of sympathy was struck 
between us. I recall Helier as 
a tall thin man of distinguished 
appearance, nearing fifty years 
of age, with a serious, rather 
sad, expression of face, and a 
gentle, genial manner, whose 
unaffected conversation revealed 
wide culture and a simple, sym- 
pathetic, and highly sensitive 
nature. He was, in fact, a 
genuine artist and a _ true 
gentleman. When I visited 
him at his lodgings, 1 Upper 
James Street, Golden Square, 
we soon found ourselves at the 
piano, exchanging musical con- 
fidences. Heller played with a 
delicious touch and rare sensi- 
bility some of his own composi- 
tions, of which I had always 
been a practical admirer, and 
then he pressed me to take his 
place at the instrument and 
respond with some of my own 
pieces. He could not stand the 
bustle of London life—he was 
too sensitive for it. Stephen 
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Heller’s retiring nature caused 
him at that period rather to 
shrink from public performance 
as a pianist, and his appear- 
ances at concerts in that 
capacity were comparatively 
few and far between. A very 
pleasant memory always for me, 
therefore, will be his cordial 
acceptance of my proposal that 
he should play, together with 
Charles Hallé, Mozart’s Con- 
certo in E fiat for two pianos, 
at the Musical Society of 
London’s concert on April 
30, 1862. It was a truly 
classic performance, and one 
not easy to forget. The charm- 
ing cadences in the Allegro 
and Finale were of Heller's 
composing. Hallé’s playing, 
usually rather cold in_ its 
classical purity and accuracy, 
seemed to borrow some of 
Stephen Heller’s warmth and 
sympathy, and to be the richer 
for the loan. Hallé always 
finely understood the musical 
classics, if he did not always 
seem to show that he felt them 
through his temperament. The 
rehearsal for this concert was 
memorable for the presence of 
the veteran Meyerbeer, who 
came specially to hear the re- 
hearsing of the “ Pieta” from 
his opera “Le Prophéte,” and 
was in a charming mood. We 
had quite a galaxy of eminent 
musicians in London that season 
of 1862. Besides Meyerbeer and 
Stephen Heller, I remember 
there were Verdi and Thalberg, 
and, I think, Auber. 

I have always considered 
Ferdinand Hiller the last of 
the great German classic school 
of pianists and composers. He 
was the pupil of Hummel, and, 
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as a boy of sixteen, I believe 
he, in company with his master, 
saw Beethoven on his death- 
bed, when the feud between 
those two musical giants was 
pathetically ended. What an 
incident for an impressionable 
boy to remember all his life! 
Ihad first heard Hiller at the 
Philharmonic about 1852 or 
1853, and had corresponded with 
him in the early sixties, when I 
arranged for the first perform- 
ance of his Symphony in E 
minor, which he dedicated to 
the Musical Society of London, 
but I did not make his personal 
acquaintance until ’71, when he 
came to London and gave some 
concerts. He was a stout little 


man, with a fine intellectual 
head, and, even if I had not 
been convinced of it through 
his works, I think I should 
have recognised him for a great 


man. Apart from his musical 
genius and fine culture, more- 
over,he was to me a specially in- 
teresting personality on account 
of his intimate friendship with 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Spohr, 
and Chopin, about whom we 
would compare personal notes. 
I found his conversation thor- 
oughly congenial, while on 
musical matters we were quite 
In sympathy. Conservative of 
the best traditions inherited 
direct from the masters, he 
was yet justly accessible to 
claims of novelty and origin- 
ality as long as these were not 
at variance with the classic 
principles of the musical art. 
Too intellectual to be super- 
ficially impressionable, Hiller 
had a high ideal of beauty, 
with a classic standard of ac- 
complishment, and, remember- 
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ing his dislike of the merely 
clever, and the horror of the 
ugly, I can fancy how he would 
writhe at the ingenious caco- 
phonies achieved by some of 
the very modern composers 
in their struggles for novelty. 
Ferdinand Hiller’s pianoforte 
playing had exquisite delicacy 
and the special charm of a pure 
legato style. His rendering of 
a fine Concerto of his own was 
quite in the grand manner of 
his master, Hummel, while no- 
thing could have been more 
delicate than his playing of his 
elegant “Ghasiles,” or more 
charming in its variety of sig- 
nificance than his performance 
of his delightful duet series, 
the “Operetta ohne Text,”— 
this with, I think, Madame 
Schumann, though I cannot be 
sure. However, I played the 
“Operetta” with him subse- 
quently in private, and greatly 
enjoyed his companionship on 
the key-board. Whether at 
the piano or in conversation, 
Ferdinand Hiller had the art 
of making you feel he was a 
comrade. 

Genuine artistic sympathy is 
as precious as itisrare. In the 
impressionable years of youth 
we think we find it often; in our 
maturer years it becomes rarer 
and rarer to seek. I found this 
sympathy with Ferdinand Hiller 
as I had found it with Charles 
Gounod the very first time 
we met, when, as afterwards 
he often did, Gounod charmed 
me by the delicate expression of 
his playing, and also his sing- 
ing, with sweet small voice, 
various compositions of his own. 
Gounod’s was a temperament 
full of sensibility and emotion. 
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As an illustration of our artistic 
sympathy, I remember one day 
sitting at a concert or rehearsal 
with Gounod, who was feeling 
ill and out of spirits. We were 
enjoying the performance of 
some orchestral music of his 
own—I fancy it was his love- 
ly “Jeanne d’Arc” incidental 
music—when suddenly Gounod 
slipped his hand into mine, just 
as a girl might impulsively slip 
her hand into her lover’s, moved 
by the influence of some roman- 
tic scene; and there we sat, 
hand in hand, two elderly men, 
linked by the appeal of a beau- 
tiful work of art. 

But now I must be brief, 
although I still would gladly 
speak of several admirable 
pianists, eminent in their day 
—Pixis, Madame Dulcken, 
Jacques Rosenhain, Mrs Ander- 
son, Dreyshock, Jaell, Arabella 


Goddard, Madame Pleyel, Lind- 


say Sloper, Julius Benedict, 
and witty and talented George 
Osborne, my dear friend for 
sixty-five years. 

But I haye yet toname, more 
eminent than all these, the 
_ great Clara Schumann and the 
great Anton Rubinstein. I met 
and heard both for the first time 
in the later fifties — Madame 
Schumann at a recital she gave 
at the Hanover Square Rooms 
in 56, and Rubinstein at some 
private theatricals at George 
Osborne’s, when the famous 
pianist good-naturedly played 
the overture and_ entr’acte 
music behind the scenes, The 
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last time I heard Rubinstein, 
his exquisitely toned playing of 
a lovely andante was but faintly 
applauded, while a noisy ovation 
greeted him after he had 
thundered out some brilliant 
show piece, in the course of 
which the passionate energy of 
his virtuosity had urged his 
body into a paroxysm, and 
caused his long hair to fly 
wildly about, after the fashion 
of his idol Liszt. When Thal- 
berg, with amazing skill, made 
a hurricane of arpeggios sweep 
over the key-board, he never 
lost .in the effort his tranquil 
ease of manner, he never turned 
a hair ! 

Laudator temporis acti? 
Well, why not? Do we not all 
look back with regretful rever- 
ence to the days “ when Plancus 
was Consul”? At eighty-six I 
cherish with peculiar tender- 
ness the memory of my early 
enthusiasms and ideals, and if, 
as I grow older, I find it less 
easy to acquiesce in every new 
hero-worship, perhaps the very 
remembrance of the great ones 
of the past enables me the more 
truly to “love the highest when 
I see it.” I think I revere and 
admire Henry Irving all the 
more as I recall my boyhood’s 
histrionic idol, Edmund Kean; 
and so, remembering all the 
great pianists from the days of 
Clementi, Hummel, and John 
Cramer helps me to a juster 
appreciation, maybe, of the 
Pachmann and Paderewski of 
to-day. 
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LOoE, during half the year, 
lives by pilchard, thrives by 
pilchard, speaks of pilchard, 
reeks of pilchard, thinks of 
pilchard, stinks of pilchard. In 
the forenoon the quays are 
very quiet: perhaps a few men 
at work on a small collier 
schooner that lies unloading ; 
down at the ferry a group of 
watermen with their boats on 
the watch for seaside visitors 
who want a trip on the water, 
or a couple of hours pollock- 
fishing. But the fishermen 
proper, who are the life and 
soul of Looe, keep the same 
hours as Fleet Street—or may 
be a trifle later. Early in the 


afternoon a stir begins ; hardy- 
looking bearded fellows, boys 


with young faces already 
weatherbeaten, come and go 
on the quays with the slow 
walk of seafaring people; you 
see them drop quietly and 
without fuss into the small 
gigs heaped high with empty 
baskets, and slip gently down 
the river and out to where the 
boats lie moored in a ring, two 
hundred yards, three hundred 
yards, off the pier-head. Unless 
the night before has been a 
busy one, and then the boats 
will be alongside the pier, and 
instead of row-boats you shall 
see, towards four or five in the 
afternoon, lugger after lugger 
slowly hoist its brown heavy 
sail and make down the narrow 
tideway, dropping easily with 
the ebb, or towed against the 
tide by a heavy rope from the 
Pier in the same leisurely way. 


But in the night it is a very 
different story. However sound 
the sleep that sleepy Cornish 
air brings you, it is odds but 
one night you shall be wakened 
in the small hours by cries and 
bustling noises. Then if you 
go sleepily to your window, you 
see in the bright moonlight the 
whole quay on both sides lined 
with the luggers, and men in 
each of them busily stripping 
the shining pilchards out of the 
dark nets. They have “shot” 
a second time, and sooner than 
lose the tide, have hauled nets, 
fish and all, straight aboard, 
and run for home. 

Only one set of creatures at 
Looe are busy forever—the gulls. 
Morning and evening they are 
circling, soaring, plunging, or 
swimming over the narrow 
channel that divides East and 
West Looe; and whenever 
either Looe looks across from 
its windows at its rival over 
the water, there is always a 
white breast, grey wings, or a 
dove-coloured back seen in the 
foreground of the picture. For 
the fishermen, as they strip the 
nets, toss overboard the broken 
fish, and the bed of the river, 
as you see it in clear water, 
is dotted white with these 
leavings. Down there the dead 
fish wait till the crabs or eels 
have their will of them, but 
whatever drifts is the prey of 
the gulls; and there is always 
something adrift to keep the 
white and grey pack wheeling, 
screaming, chasing, and calling, 
and adding the last touch of 
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the picturesque to the huddle 
of grey houses. 

To the fisherman’s instinct 
nothing fishy is alien, and I 
was naturally curious about 
pilchard. In Looe, as I have 
hinted, pilchard is in evidence : 
you see him everywhere, and 
you smell him—a strong oily 
smell — before you see him. 
Beyond these facts, I had as- 
certained that practically the 
whole take goes away to the 
Mediterranean—the bulk of it 
shipped to Genoa—and I had 
learnt from one of the greatest 
fish buyers on the coast that 
the pilchard is nothing more 
than a big sardine, and a sar- 
dine only a small pilchard. It 
was a proposition, however, 
that the Cornish fishermen 
could not bring themselves to 
accept: they were confident 
that in any possible mixture 


of pilchards and sardines they 
could pick out the pilchards. 
I had pushed my investigations 
as far as the curing-shed, where 
there is a big structure of 
concreted tanks—ten in all,— 
each tank able to hold many 


thousands of pilchards. The 
process is simplicity itself. 
When a new tank is started 
the fish are pitched into the 
bottom, without any formality of 
cleaning, and a certain propor- 
tion of salt is thrown on them ; 
next day more pilchards and 
more salt ; and so on, the liquid 
exuding from the fish making 
their own pickle, till at last the 
tank is brimming. There the 
fish are left until sufficient time 
has elapsed to pickle the latest 
lot; as for the under layers 
they are, a fortiori, sufficiently 
pickled. And the beauty of 
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the process is that with it fish 
cannot spoil. You may leave 
them a year or even two years 
and they will not be overcured ; 
and therefore you need only 
barrel them as the demand 
comes in. Then you pack them 
in circular rows till the barrel 
is full, and put it under a screw- 
press, which brings the fish 
down perhaps a third of the 
way; then fill up again and 
press again, and so on till your 
barrel is packed tight and con- 
tains the regulation weight. 
And in the meanwhile the oil 
exuding the staves is running 
into a tank and will fetch £3 
a barrel in Bristol, where the 
finest of it makes castor - oil, 
and the dregs go into soap. 
The shed in question was 
owned by an Italian firm, who 
have another establishment at 
Polperro, and the process rep- 
resents an improvement on 
the old method of curing the 
fish on boards. The difference 
simply lies in this, that the fish 
in the vats can wait on the 
market; the fish cured in 
“baulks” must be sold or lost 
by a given time. Why did not 
the fishermen build vats of their 
own? I asked. None had the 
capital. Why did they not 
combine? There had been talk 
of that, but nothing came of it. 
As it stands, therefore, the great 
bulk of the fish that comes in 
is sold to a single firm, who 
have a practical monopoly and 
can make the price; for those 
who still cure their own fish 
are few, and even they, as has 
been shown, work at a heavy 
disadvantage. Here in Looe, 
as every where, the English are 
paying dear for their unwilling- 
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ness to accept the principle of 
industrial co-operation. 

Curing -sheds, however in- 
teresting to the amateur, are 
smelly places, and decidedly the 
real thing to see was the fishing 
itself. So I applied to the old 
boatman with whom I went 
“whiffing” for pollock and 
mackerel, and he presented me 
to the skipper of the boat in 
which he had worked for a 
matter of twenty years after 
his time in the navy. Your 
sergeant when he retires from 
the army d’es not find any 
great stock of active occupa- 
tions; but your petty officer, 
with his pension of from six- 
teen shillings to a pound a-week, 
can make a very pretty living 
when he settles down in a 
fishing port and draws another 
pay direct from the blue water. 

Tide was dead low that day 
a little after noon, and the 
Matilda had—in the autumn of 
last year—been got down in 
the morning and was moored 
outside, The skipper arranged 
to pick me up at the ferry 
at four, and I retired to 
make provision. My landlady 
—a sailor’s wife herself—said 
that Cornish pasties were the 
only fare for sea-going, and I 
(in my ignorance) laid in a 
flaskful of whisky. 

At four accordingly the crew 
of three crossed over for me— 
the skipper, a man well up in 
years, who had followed his 
trade from boyhood; a pen- 
Sloner of the naval reserve; 
and a good-looking young chap 
of seven - and -twenty, fair- 
haired and bearded, but show- 
ing that Jewish or Oriental 
type which is so common in 


Cornwall that one is reminded 
of the Pheenician strain, as of 
the Spanish on the coast of 
Connemara. 

By five the jib and mizzen 
were set, the big lug hauled 
a-peak, and we were standing 
under a light northerly air 
eastward past Downderry to- 
wards Ram Head; and thirty 
or forty other brown - sailed 
boats were heading the same 
way. 

It was a Monday, and Corn- 
wall is a devout county; so 
neither Saturday nor Sunday 
night had the fleet been out, 
and they had therefore, more 
or less, lost touch of the pilch- 
ards. When we had run five 
or six miles down into the bay 
the leading boats were to be 
seen heading round, and our 
crew, who had all the time 
been debating chances together, 
now joined in a discussion, 
shouted fromm boat to boat, 
“Seen any sign?” One boat, 
it seemed, had seen a pilchard 
jump away in-shore to the west 
of us; but that was rather 
shoal water for a ten-ton 
lugger like ours. And so we 
cruised round and_ round, 
watching the other boats, 
watching the water for any 
sign, watching for the plunge 
of a gannet or even a gather- 
ing of the gulls, and watching 
the sun also for the time of 
shooting. 

The theory of the thing is, 
that fish are most likely to go 
into a net just at the change 
of light; and accordingly you 
shoot just before sundown and 
haul with the first of the dark. 
If the moon is up, as she had 
been the week past, before sun- 
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set, that is bad; and as it was, 
her rising before the daylight 
was fully out of the sky did us 
no good. 

Still, even under poorer con- 
ditions, the same boat had taken 
seventeen thousand fish the 
week before, and thirty thous- 
and the week before that; and 
in the meantime, good or bad 
for fishing, it was about as 
lovely an evening as ever came 
out of the sky. 

Grey and a little misty when 
we came out, it cleared over- 
head and on the horizon, as the 
breeze freshened. At first only 
the long slope of the cliffy hills 
towards Polperro could be seen. 
Polperro itself, in the haze of 
veiled sunlight, looked far dis- 
tant. But half an hour before 
setting the sun blazed out in a 
wind-swept sky, and the long 
low line of the land running 
out past Mevagissey and Gor- 
ran Haven to the Deadman 
Point—behind which lies Fal- 
mouth—was plain to see. It 
was just then we “shot,” about 
a mile from the Downderry cliff, 
heading due south. The nets 
are stowed amidships in the 
space filled by the cabin in a 
small yacht; a cover of boarding 
lies over them. The first buoy 
was flung overboard, and there 
was a little discussion: should 
the net ride at the full depth— 
sixteen feet below the buoy? 
It was decided to shorten, as 
the water was shallowish, and 
as each buoy was tossed out a 
loop was tied on the connecting 
line. Each net is 120 yards 
long, and it rides from a line 
of buoys, sinking by its own 
weight. The buoys are fast to 
the head-rope, on which are 
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set small corks, not large 
enough to float it, yet enough 
to make it lighter than the net 
itself, which hangs free below 
it. Before you shoot, every 
stitch of sail is taken off the 
boat—and in heavy weather 
the masts too are lowered, and 
baskets towed over the side to 
check the way—and then, over 
goes the first buoy out to star- 
board on the windward side, 
and float by float the long 
string, over half a mile of it, 
is slowly paid out. 

All about us were boats drop- 
ping their peaks and starting 
for the slow drift; and behind 
them the sun was just going 
down into a bank of cloud, 
while the low line of green hills 
under him seemed one trans- 
lucent mass of glorious golden 
olive, beyond the dazzle of the 
water. Then he plunged into 
the cloud bank, and the barred 
heap of vapour glowed as if 
molten ; and over in the east 
beyond Ram Head the grey 
clouds caught a rosy flush. But 
the golden bank of hill grew 
solid and dark again, and more 
and more dark and solid, as the 
last of the sun’s disc, clear for a 
moment above the hill - crest, 
sank out of sight. And the net 
was still paying out slowly, 
slowly, till it came to the last 
knot, and the young sailor spat 
on it—“ There! good luck go 
with you,” he said, as the drift- 
rope went overboard after 1t, 
giving it a clear thirty yards 
that the net might fish out to 
the last corner. 

There was nothing to do 
now but drift wherever the 
tide and breeze might choose 
to take us— nothing but to 
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put a lamp amidships for a 
signal that we were a fishing- 
boat and unmanageable. A 
trawler out of Plymouth came 
up through the fleet, and 
excited the indignation of 
our crew, for instead of a 
side-light she carried one at 
the masthead, which should 
signify that she also had her 
net shot and was out of control. 
She was going to shoot in-shore 
of us, along the sand, and the 
sight of her started one of those 
disquisitions on the whole race 
of trawlers that begin when- 
ever fishermen are together. 
Here, as everywhere else, anath- 
emas are heaped on the steam- 
trawler; hake and gurnet, fish 
that used to be had in thousands 
on this coast, are now hardly 
fished for, and all because 


the whole ground has been 
scratched and torn up and the 
spawn destroyed. So at least 


the naval reserve man stated it 
while we were rigging a couple 
of lines to fish for pollock. It 
was a discouraging business at 
the outset, for the little chad 
(as they call the small sea bream 
here) nibbled off bait after bait, 
and with impunity, until one, 
larger or rasher than the rest, 
took the hook in his mouth, and 
his tougher flesh made a more 
useful bait than the half pickled 
pilchard. Presently a pollock 
came, but a small one, not two 
pounds weight; and then the 
skipper took one line and I the 
other. One would say the hand- 
line fishing should put every 
one on a level, but the fact is 
that he hauled in nine or ten of 
the beautiful olive-brown fish, 
Tunning about three pounds 
weight, while I got barely one. 
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If pollock were only as good as 
they looked,—or if they were 
cooked as an Italian of the 
Riviera would cook them,— 
what an excellent thing a 
pollock would be! 

The moon was well up by 
now, making a silver shine over 
the sea and all about as the 
lights were bobbing and twink- 
ling on the grey water; and 
the skipper, even while he hauled 
in the pollock, had his mind on 
pilchard. We were hardly shot 
before there was sign and no 
mistaking it. Suddenly from 
astern of us—but away on our 
lee, alas !—there arose a scream- 
ing of gulls. There they were, 
thick as bees, rising and set- 
tling, screaming and fighting, 
while at the noise grey wings 
came silently and swiftly flit- 
ting low over the water to join 
in the bickering and the spoil. 
The next net east of ours had 
struck a school; if the fish had 
been in number sufficient to 
carry the net down they would 
have headed for the bottom ; 
but when the net is too strong 
for them to move it, they put 
their noses up, and the whole 
thing comes to the surface, while 
the greedy gulls peck and tear 
among the strugglers. As we 
watched the water took a 
different colour, whitened and 
smoothed round the mass. That 
was the oil coming out of the 
pilchards, they told me. The 
cry subsided a little, then broke 
out in a new place farther east 
again —some one else had 
“knocked up.” But about our 
net it was quiet enough. Still 
the fish were in the bay; that 
was proved, and by more senses 
than one. “I hear pilchard,” 
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said the skipper, as he swung 
his bait overboard. At first I 
could distinguish nothing, but 
gradually one’s ear detected 
now and then, first on this side 
then on the other, the dabbling 
noise as a shoal rushed through 
the water on the top. But it 
would need a trained ear to 
swear to it, even on a night 
when the breeze was so light. 

We left the lines to fish 
by themselves for a while and 
stepped forward into the cuddy 
for a cup of tea. The skipper 
praised my landlady’s pasties, 
not without reason; they were 
something in the nature of 
beef-steak pie done up like a 
jam tart. About the whisky 
I said nothing, for I remem- 
bered that my boatman had 
looked a little hurt when I 


suggested beer to him, and had 
explained 


e that he was a 
“staunch Rechabite.” He did 
not smoke either, so he told 
me quite simply, “since he had 
found the Lord”; but he was 
quite prepared to admit that 
there were “good people that 
smoked,” though in his own 
case he felt that it “made for 
condemnation.” So I ventured 
to ask the skipper if he smoked. 
He had never touched tobacco 
nor any kind of spirits in his 
life. And the young man was 
the same. Very pleasant they 
were about it, too, quite free 
from any touch of bigotry; 
and certainly they might be 
taken round the country as 
patterns of what total absti- 
nence may produce. The navy 
reserve man smoked, and I 
hinted to the skipper that per- 
haps he would not be averse to 
a glass of whisky. But the 
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skipper said no—without con- 
sulting the pensioner, however 
—and I felt that my experi- 
ence of boatmen was being en- 
tirely revolutionised. 

Indeed, if it be not an imper- 
tinence to say so, these Cornish 
sea- going folk fill one with 
respect. Pleasant company as 
possible these three were to me, 
—except, indeed, that they were 
inclined to treat a landsman 
as if he were a baby in long 
clothes who could scarcely be 
trusted to get into or out of 
a boat on his own feet; and, 
rough-looking people as they 
were, living the roughest of 
lives, there was not a rough 
word on their tongues. The 
navy reserve man made one 
little slip in speech—I regret 
to say that it was provoked by 
a mention of Mr Courtney, who 
sits for this Division—and he 
was promptly called to order, 
and reduced to the nicest 
amenities of political discus- 
sion. 

The nets would have been 
shot for an hour and a half 
when we began hauling. In 
this light weather three men 
manage the job readily enough, 
but in the fall of the year they 
carry a fourth hand, and they 
must want him. And, even of 
a fine night, put an average 
strong man—say a ’Varsity 
oar—to take his share of the 
hauling, and I think he would 
have enough of the unfamiliar 
strain. Once the drift-rope is 
in, one man stands by the 
tiller and hauls on the float- 
rope—this is the heavy work; 
the others fetch the net in over 
the side, shake out the fish, and 
get the floats and the folds of 
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net into their place, so that the 
whole may run out again like 
line off a reel. 

As bad luck would have it, 
the net was only too light 
in fetching in. Plenty of it 
came aboard before we met 
a pilchard, and then it was 
only a stray fish; after that 
they dribbled in, single fish 
sticking in the bottom of the 
net. Only just here and there 
did I see a panel of the net 
which gave me an idea of what 
a big catch might be; for here 
the fish were stuck all over it 
in white bunches, and as the 
net lifted this white gleam 
showed through the silvery 
bubbles, whiter than they. But 
what astounded me was the 
length of the business. I took 
a spell at hauling when, as I 
supposed, we were about half- 
way through, and hauled single- 
handed for perhaps ten minutes, 
expecting every minute to find 
myself at the end—at any rate 
resolute to go on till I got 
there. But it was not till long 
after that that I heard we 
were through four of the eight 
nets, and even after a second 
spell of hauling along with the 
reserve man—it is light work 
for two—I doubt if I brought 
in more than two nets all told. 
It is a very different job from 
the short heavy lift on a trawl, 
ending with a desperate heave 
at the end when you land the 
bag of the net aboard and see 
all your take in a lump, tangled 
up with a mass of stone and 
seaweed. With the drift nets 
It is a slow, steady labour, 
hauling, hauling, for an hour 
at the least, and probably when 
the nets are full, two hours 


or even more. For no matter 
how quickly you handle them, 
it takes a second or so to 
wrench out the pilchard that 
is hanging by his gills without 
tearing him and to chuck him 
into the big basket or maund 
of plaited cane that stands 
beside you and fills slowly or 
rapidly as the case may be. 
There are stoppages, too, when 
the net has “rolled”—but a 
net well shot, as ours was, 
scarcely has a twist in it—and 
sometimes from other causes. 
“Vast hauling, conger drill,” 
I heard; and they explained 
to me how the extraordinary 
circular twist in the body of 
the net was made by a small 
conger that had attacked the 
caught pilchard and “drilled” 
up and up, trying to get it 
away, winding the meshes into 
what to you or me would have 
been a hopeless tangle, but, in 
their skilled hands, ravelled out 
in a moment. 

If it was poor fishing, the 
consolation was that others 
were no better off. Light after 
light went out as the boats got 
under way—sure sign that there 
was little in their nets—and 
when the last cork came in 
there were few vessels left on 
the ground. Only the couple 
of boats that had “ knocked up” 
were still busy away to the east 
of us, and as we hoisted the lug 
and ran home we crossed a trail 
of floats that showed another 
net not half in yet, and there- 
fore presumably full. 

Two maunds—a miserable 
five hundred and a quarter— 
was all the shot brought us, 
and with the high bright moon 
there was no use to try another. 
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In the dark, however, this is 
done by “bryming.” All lights 
aboard are put out, and a man 
stands on the bows and stamps 
heavily. every moment or two. 
The shock on the water scares 
the pilchards, if they are there ; 
and even through the night the 
flash of their silver bellies shows 
as they turn and scud. 

It was pleasant on the water, 
but pleasant also to be getting 
in. The breeze that had held 
steady all evening died, after 
the manner of breezes, and left 
us half a mile out, with a strong 
ebb running down the river. 
All the boats were brought up 
in a huddle together, exchang- 
ing chaff and questions, and 
putting out sweeps to get to 
their moorings. It was close 


on midnight—and the skipper 
told me the time within a 
quarter of an hour by the posi- 


tion of the pointers and the 
pole-star—before we got in. I 
was landed on the west of the 
water on some rocks, but at the 
full ebb of spring-tides the boat 
could not reach the pier steps 
in East Looe, and the youngest 
of the crew had put his high 
boots on to give a back to the 
other two through twenty yards 
of water. I stayed to watch 
the result, for the skipper was 
a solid lift, but when I got to 
my coign of vantage above the 
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river-mouth, persons could not 
be distinguished. All I saw 
was a pack of boats and dark 
figures moving in the pale 
moonlight, and all I heard was 
a babel of cheerful voices. It 
is an easy trade under those 
conditions of weather, but a 
chancy one. Our night’s take 
was not worth 5s. But 
with luck it might easily 
have been ten thousand—which 
really means more than twelve; 
for you count by the “long 
hundred ”’ of six score, and give 
a “lass” in on the lot of ten 
thousand. And pilchards are 
worth at present 8s. a 
thousand on the quay. Divide 
that into six shares, set three 
to the share of the boat, and 
give each man one-sixth for 
himself. It came in good weeks 
to £2, in fair ones to 25s.; but a 
man working at it week in and 
week out does not average £1 
a-week, they say—the wage of 
a farm labourer or little better, 
and earned at a far more dan- 
gerous trade. But a trade of 
infinite variety and excitement, 
one would think, with the touch 
of gambling always present, 
beyond the death hazard ; and 
I would sooner earn £1 a-week 
as a fisherman than three times 
that money groping and sweat- 
ing in a mine. 
STEPHEN GWYN}. 
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DuRING the long period be- 
tween the dawn of first-class 
cricket in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the rise of cricket- 
reporting in the nineteenth 
century the records are so in- 
complete and the details so 
meagre that the story of cricket 
is little more than a series of 
bare results and of names 
from “ Long Robin” to “ Little 
Bennet.” So far as batting 
records are concerned, the lost 
details need not cost the 
cricket statistician a single 
sigh. Scoring was invariably 
low. Bowling feats, on the 
other hand, are in a different 
position. There must have 
been some phenomenal per- 
formances. As, however, the 
excellence of cricket feats has 
always to be judged by a 
relative standard, it is perhaps 
immaterial that great bowling 
performances are not on the 
books. Until the conditions 
under which cricket was played 
Were everywhere assimilated, 
it is clear that any comparison, 
even if it could be made, would 
be unfair and misleading. 
Apart, therefore, from the 
absence of all reliable data, 
cricket records should be con- 
fined to modern cricket. Even 
when so confined they are an 
interesting study; for cricket 
probability, if the most inexact 
of sciences, is by reason of its 
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speculative character one of the 
most absorbing. It is a science 
which boasts only one axiom, 
expressed in five words: “The 
possible is the probable.” The 
truth of this generalisation 
can be proved in two ways. 
Either you can demonstrate its 
accuracy by analysing the 
nature of the game, or you 
can prove it to be true by 
the facts of figures. As to the 
first, no phrase is so trite as 
“the glorious uncertainty of 
cricket”; none is more often 
used without its significance 
being understood. From the 
point of view of the batsman, 
consider what a record or even 
a great performance means, 
The former is only possible 
under certain conditions. The 
first obviously is a perfect 
wicket, natural or prepared, as 
smooth as a billiard-table, and 
almost as durable. The second 
is, that he must find two or 
more—in most cases more—of 
his side in such form that 
“somebody will stay with him ” 
while he makes runs. Such 
conditions as fine weather and 
“time” are understood, but as 
a rule an essential condition is 
that his side must bat first, 
and he must go in early,’ if the 
record is to be an individual 
record and not one shared with 
a partner. Any modern bats- 
man likely to break record 





“-..¢0 MacLaren, 424, and R. Abel, 357 not out, both went in first when they 
made these scores, the largest and second largest on record in first-class cricket. 
S§ Carrick, in making his 419 not out in second-class cricket, carried his bat 
through the innings. MacLaren batted for 7 hours 50 minutes. 
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who remained in for two whole 
days would easily accomplish 
the desired end. On the open- 
ing day of a first-class match 
the time devoted to actual play 
is usually 5} hours; on the 
second day play should extend 
over at least 6 hours. This 
would give him 11} hours at 
the wicket, and if he scored at 
the slow rate of 38 runs an 
hour, he would break the exist- 
ing record. If he scored at the 
Jessopian rate of 100 an hour, 
he would become immortal. 
In all probability, however, a 
record innings would not be a 
fast innings all through its 
course. Many of our most 
reliable batsmen rarely exceed 
20 to 25 runs for the first hour 
of a big innings, but treble 
that rate of scoring when they 
have worn down the bowling 
and the ball comes along look- 
ing as large and conspicuous 
as if its diameter had been 
increased six-fold. 

A record score, given the 
necessary conditions, is thus 
always possible; it is there- 
fore, also, theoretically probable. 
The degree of its probability is, 
however, a delicate and difficult 
practical problem. If we take 
the five most successful modern 
batsmen, Abel, W. G. Grace, 
Gunn, W. W. Read, and 
Shrewsbury, players whose 
active participation in the game 
has extended over a period 
sufficiently long to have afforded 
them several of those oppor- 
tunities fulfilling all the con- 
ditions necessary to the making 
of a record, what do we find? 
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Simply that the facts are all 
against a record score being 
made, even under conditions 
most favourable to its making, 
These great batsmen have 
played between them no fewer 
than 4280 innings.’ Deducting 
one - fourth for innings played 
on “bowlers’” wickets and one- 
fourth for innings played under 
other circumstances rendering 
a big score unnecessary or im- 
possible, we have 2140 innings 
played under conditions favour. 
able to exceptional _perfor- 
mances. What are the facts? 
Between them these five great 
batsmen have scored 275 cen- 
turies, and only forty scores of 
over 200 and four above 300. 
It is at this point that you 
enter the fascinating region of 
cricket probability. How simple 
the whole matter would become 
if you could apply the ordinary 
rules of arithmetic. A bats- 
man plays 50 innings and scores 
10 centuries ; therefore in every 
100 innings he will score 20 
centuries. Hence a hundred 
from his bat when he goes to 
the wicket is what is called 
“a five-to-one” chance. By 
similar reasoning you reach the 
arithmetical probability of 4 
score of 200 or 300 or more. 
Let us take the figures of one of 
the five as typical. Up to 3rd 
August Abel’s figures were :— 


Over 100. Over 200. Over 300. 
55 7 1 


Innings. 


838 


Here, then, you have in all 
the rigidity of cold figures the 
probabilities of the situation 





1 These figures, it should be explained, are only up to date in the case of Abel ; 
the 273 of Gunn against Derbyshire this season is, however, included. 
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far as Abel! is concerned — 
deducting one-half from the 


Against 100. 
Nearly 8 to 1 


If we subject to a similar 
analysis the innings played by 
the five most brilliant batsmen 
of the younger school, men 
who have only played on the 
“plumb” prepared wickets of 
to-day, we will find the veterans 
have no cause to feel ashamed. 


Innings. 


Veterans 4380 


Juniors (to 10th August) 1648 


It will therefore be seen from 
the above that the “odds 
against” the various scores 

Against 100. 


Nearly 16 to 
12 to 


Veterans 


Juniors r " 


It would be possible to draw 
some interesting conclusions 
from these figures. Relatively 
to the wickets of their earlier 
days, the veterans are shown 
_ to be better. When further 
allowance is made for the fact 
that the veterans are slower 
between the wickets, the superi- 
ority of the old brigade is clear. 
W. G. Grace, it may be noted, 
loses 33 per cent of the run 
Value of his hits for this reason. 
So the writer calculates, after 
asigning the hits of several 
Imings their proper value and 


Against 200. 
Nearly 60 to 1 
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number of innings for 
reason already stated. 


Against 300. 
Nearly 419 to 1 


The five batsmen selected are 
A. C. MacLaren, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji, C. B. Fry, Hayward, 
and Tyldesley, and the follow- 
ing table enables a comparison 
between the performances of 
the old and the young brigade 


to be made :— 


200 or over. 300 or over. 


275 40 4 
138 21 2 


from 100 or over to 300 and 
over on all sorts of wickets 
are as follows :— 


No. Centuries. 


Against 200. 
1 109 to 1 
1 78 to 1 


Against 300. 
1095 to 1 
824 to 1 


making some deduction for the 
lethargy of the field when 
W. G. is batting—a lethargy 
due to the fact that the fielders 
know he will not attempt a 
second or third run in cases in 
which a younger and more 
active batsman would do so. 
This aspect of the figures is 
not, however, the most import- 
ant. By themselves they may 
seem to solve the problem in 
probability by a very simple 
application of arithmetic. Yet 
a very little consideration will 
at once show that your reason- 





' There is little doubt that the two best batsmen of the season, C. B. Fry and 
“del, owe their success to the fact that they have struck the golden mean be- 
tween the two extremes. The former will no doubt equal Abel’s record in course 
of time. At present Abel is incomparably the most consistent scorer the world 
as ever seen. For seven successive seasons, the present included, he has scored 
over 2000 runs, yet he was a veteran when he first performed the feat. Grace 
“8 scored 2000 runs only six times in his long career, but the seasons have not 
. <0 successive. Abel owes his present position to sheer study of the game, and 
far more of a made than a born cricketer. He has still to devote his powers 
'o the study of how to overcome the physical disadvantages under which he 

urs. He takes the profession of a cricketer seriously. 
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ing begs the whole question. 
Cricket is a game of con- 
stant antagonism, in which the 
skill of eleven is set against 
the skill of one, in which the 
unexpected is always happen- 
ing, in which the batsman can 
never afford to relax his vigi- 
lance, in which a momentary 
loss of self-restraint on his part 
may lead to his downfall, in 
which one such error is fatal, 
and in which opportunism is a 
quality essential to success. A 
good modern wicket, it must be 
remembered, is literally as true 
as a billiard-table, though of 
course its durability is not such 
a permanent possession. It is 
a “made” wicket, prepared in 
such a way that the layer of 
ingredients on the real ground 
corresponds to the slate of 
the billiard-table. Here and 


there it may be chipped or 
worn, and “spots” may be 


created, but, as a rule, it re- 
mains from the first ball to the 
last a wicket on which the pace 
and flight of the ball, once 
mastered, may be subsequently 
calculated and anticipated with 
such precision that batting be- 
comes mechanical, and run- 
getting is not somuch a matter 
of “timing” as of “placing.” 
How, then, do modern batsmen 
of the best class lose their 
wickets on such pitches? “I 
felt as if I could stay in for 
ever, and as if only carelessness 
on my part would get me out.” 
These are the very words used 
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by one of the five veterans to 
the writer. The batsman had 
just been stumped after making 
over 200 and being at the 
wickets for five hours without 
giving a chance. Then a good- 
length ball very wide to the off 
came along. He should have 
left it alone ; but with a momen- 
tary recklessness he indulged in 
a little fancy forward play, lost 
his balance, and was stumped. 
In the language of the cricket- 
field, he “ got himself out.” 

And here you have the key to 
the truth. Human nature in 
flannels is just the same as 
human nature in _ ordinary 
clothes. Sooner or later it errs 
and “gets itself out.”? The 
writer is one of those who 
chronicle the game and have to 
spend thirty-six hours a-week 
watching closely, either with 
field-glass or naked eye, every 
ball bowled in two first-class 
matches: he has, therefore, 
enjoyed exceptional opportuni- 
ties of noting and estimating 
the character of those fatal 
errors, without which, in dry 
weather and on true wickets, 
finished matches would be im- 
possible, and cricket would cease 
to be really interesting. Every 
“situation”? would depend on 
the weather for its develop- 
ment, and such of its dramatic 
character as can now be traced 
to the fallibility of human 
nature would have to be attrib- 
uted to a prosaic shower and 4 
hot sun. 





1 A cold late spring is detrimental to wickets. 
excellence, but is fatal to their durability. 


It does not affect their initial 
The Brighton wicket, the most 


“natural” of all the pitches of to-day, was apt to “break” after 400 had been 
scored on it during the driest period of the present season. ‘all 
2 The best modern batsmen know how every ball should be played—especi#"Y 


the ball which has just dismissed them. 
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The psychological aspect of 
the problem, it is true, does not 
give the average professional or 
even amateur batsman much 
concern. As a rule he is a 
precisian, and knows very well 
when he “takes liberties with 
the bowling” or “runs risks,” ! 
The greatest masters of defence 
are not those who know that 
they should avoid the “off” 
ball They are essentially 
those who avoid it the longest 
and whom nothing can tempt 
out of that watchful  self- 
restraint which is the very 
genius of correct and con- 
sistently successful batting. 
Each and all of them know 
that if they go “nibbling” at 
the monotonous succession of 
“off” balls, which the more 
mechanical of the bowlers of 
to-day send down, they must 
sooner or later be taken in the 
slips or at the wickets. This 
season they have also had to 
avoid the temptation of the 
simple leg-ball, whose seductive- 
hess, however, is not quite so 
difficult to resist. If they 
avoid such balls, they are very 
wlikely to get out save from a 
mis-hit in driving. These mis- 
hits are, however, of fairly 
frequent occurrence, and ac-. 
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count for the number of catches 
made at third man, mid-off, 
cover-point, and extra mid-off. 
When they happen they are 
undoubtedly due to the fall- 
ibility already referred to. In 
cricket language the batsman 
is said not “to get properly 
hold of the ball.” This implies 
that it was a ball which he 
could and should have hit in a 
certain way. If you could 
eliminate the factor of fall- 
ibility, if you could make the 
batsman really the mechanical 
cricketer he appears to be when 
well set and playing certain 
balls and hitting others, then 
on a good wicket you would 
never get the best batsmen out 
at all, unless early in their 
innings the bowler happened to 
send down a ball belonging to 
what is called the “unplayable” 
order.2, No ball, of course, is 
really unplayable: balls which 
are so designated are simply de- 
liveries of a wholly unexpected 
nature. They may be sent 
down by chance or by design ; 
but in all cases their deadliness 
is due to their differing from 
all previous balls and to the un- 
expected happening. During 
the present season, for example, 
the writer was watching closely 





' Mr C. B, Fry, in a recent post-prandial chat with the writer, put the matter 
this way: ‘*T have not been out for some seasons to a ball that I did not know 


how to play. 
know that I ha 
4% not, to over-confidence.” 


I am always out to balls which I play wrongly, and instantly 
ve played wrongly, through a momentary carelessness, due, as often 
In other words, Mr Fry loses his wicket partly 


tause he is human and not a machine, partly because neither he nor any other 
tsman can anticipate the ‘‘ unexpected ” ball. 


Matter, 
Wickets h 


“This does not imply that batting is a simple art or run-getting an easy 
The point urged is that our greatest batsmen at their best on perfect 
ave the bowlers at their mercy. The nature of the ‘‘ unplayable” ball 


varies with the batsman and his personal and peculiar weakness. Australian 


Wlers turn thes 
owlerg, 


Abel at short leg. 


e personal peculiarities to far more account than most English 
An Australian bowler would always try to “‘get” Ranjitsinhji and 
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through a field-glass every ball 
sent down to one of our leading 
batsmen when in the “ nineties.” 
The wicket was a “plumb” 
pitch, but its durability was 
doubtful. Up to this point, 
however, the bat had beaten 
the ball, and the batsman, who 
was nearing his century, had 
experienced no difficulty with 
the bowling. Then came a ball 
that “turned inches,” and com- 
pletely beat the bat. It was a 
clear case of the unexpected 
triumphing over the mechanical 
method into which the bats- 
man had naturally fallen after 
playing over after over of 
balls that all came off the 
pitch at the same pace, 
at nearly the same height, 
and in the same direction. 
The erratic break or rise of 
such balls may be due to very 
trifling causes, one, at least, of 
which no batsman can antici- 
pate. A worm may work its 
way up, and the little mound 
of earth which it raises may be 
so elevated during an _ over. 
When the ball pitches on this 
small excrescence it may turn 
or shoot in quite unexpected 
fashion. In a recent match 
only two balls out of 1584 were 
noticed to turn at all! No 
wonder 1229 runs were scored 
for 23 wickets. The two balls 
in question were probably 
turned by such worm-mounds. 
In another recent match at 
Lord’s a great batsman was 
nearly bowled before scoring by 
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a ball which “shot.” He after- 
wards made over 100.  Pro- 
bably the ball that nearly 
bowled him kept low and came 
on unexpectedly fast for a 
similar reason. One result of 
these perfect pitches is that the 
natural law of cricket, which 
they violate, is proving self- 
avenging. They are gradually 
producing a race of brilliant 
rather than sound cricketers, 
between whom and such steady 
players as P. F. Warner, Hay- 
ward, and W. G. Quaife there 
is almost as much difference as 
between the old first-class bats- 
man and the mere club 
cricketer. Most of our batting 
is at present brilliant, but it is 
so unreliable that it is very 
doubtful if we would have won 
a single “Test” match if any 
had been played this season. 
The public have made a hero of 
the hitter, and the Press as 
usual has followed the lead of 
the public, so that the evil 
grows by what it feeds upon. 
It seems unnecessary, however, 
to labour the point further. 
Sufficient has been said to make 
it clear that the breaking of a 
batting record is never probable 
even under conditions most 
favourable to its accomplish- 
ment. 

There are, of course, other 
and rather less technical reasons 
why a record, even when pos 
sible, should not be set up. This 
is an age of fierce competition 
between the counties. This fact 





1 The critics have been very severe on Hayward for his “slow” play this 
season, but he has so often had to play the réle of the saviour of Surrey by sheer 
steadiness that the failing is a virtue. Hayward’s experience in facing cris 
would probably make him this season, as in 1899, our most reliable and success 
ful batsman in test matches. 
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makes the winning of games the 
great end which all captains 
have in view, save in those very 
exceptional cases in which a 
side can afford to dispense with 
a victory for the sake of the 
record. But these reasons for 
records remaining long on “the 
books” are of comparatively 
recent origin. They scarcely 
existed before the County 
Championship became a defin- 
ite competition and before the 
power to “declare” became 
part of the written law of the 
game. This might account for 
the long period for* which some 
early records stood, were it not 
for the fact that records have 
been less permanent and more 
often “broken” under the new 
than under the old order. Some 
of the old records, it is true, still 
stand; but these, for the most 
part, are records for particular 
grounds, on which the wickets, 
though often good, are never so 
durable or so consistently reli- 
able as the pitches of such 
famous run-getting grounds as 
Brighton. Some are “records” 
for particular games in which, 
owing to the quality of the 
attack and the greatness of the 
occasion, a phenomenally large 
individual score, gauged by the 
absolute standard, cannot reas- 
onably be expected. 

Turning to the bowlers, you 
find yourself in a region of great 
deeds and few records—at least 
In the strict sense of the term. 

he reason is not far to seek. 
If the merit of a batting per- 
formance is a question of cir- 
cumstances, it is still more cer- 
tain that the greatness of a 
bowling feat must be judged 
by the relative standard. It 
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must obviously depend upon the 
nature of the wicket, whether 
favourable to bowlers generally 
or to the successful bowler in 
particular, the calibre of the 
opposition, the period of the 
innings, the state of the game, 
the greatness of the occasion, 
and other circumstances. 

It is obvious, for example, 
that to take for few or no runs 
the last five wickets of an eleven 
with a notoriously weak “tail” 
is a much less meritorious per- 
formance than to take the first 
five wickets of the same side. 
It is also clear that the taking 
of many wickets on a bowler’s 
pitch is not a performance call- 
ing for the same praise as the 
dismissal of a side cheaply on a 
“plumb” wicket, especially in 
matches in which the issue 
is not calculated to upset the 
nerves of the men dismissed. 
This is an important point. In 
estimating the merit of a bowl- 
ing performance the greatness 
of the occasion, as affecting the 
nerves and hence the batting 
power of a side, must neces- 
sarily be taken into considera- 
tion. The history of the game 
is full of examples of sides who 
have been dismissed cheaply, 
not so much by reason of the 
deadliness of the attack as by 
their own inability to screw 
their courage up to the stick- 
ing-point. Let one instance 
suffice. In 1896 Lohmann and 
Richardson dismissed the Aus- 
tralians on a perfect pitch at 
Lord’s for 53. Absolutely con- 
sidered, this is perhaps the 
greatest bowling feat on record 
in a match of this class; yet 
those who know the true story 
of that memorable collapse are 
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only too well aware that it was 
not the ball but the occasion 
which beat the bat. 

There are, however, several 
other aspects of the same ques- 
tion. The moment the neces- 
sities of a situation compel a 
side to adopt methods of meet- 
ing.a strong attack other than 
those natural to its powers, the 
side is handicapped. If it pos- 
sesses the quality of opportun- 
ism, and the strain upon its 
ability merely reveals latent 
talent of a kind different from 
that which it usually displays, 
then the bowler meeting with 
unusual success against it under 
such conditions may be awarded 
the pride of place due to a great 
performance. If, however, it 


lacks adaptability, then his suc- 
cess is largely discounted. 

The truth of this generalisa- 
tion may be made clear by a 


particular instance. Teams like 
Surrey, who play all their home 
matches on the same ground, 
and, as it happens, on one of the 
easiest pitches in dry weather, 
are apt to become very me- 
chanical in their timing and 
style generally. This tendency 
towards mechanical methods is 
due to the ball always or nearly 
always coming off the pitch at 
the same pace, rising to the 
same height, and turning, if it 
turns at all, to the same degree. 
When such a team find them- 
selves in a “tight place” on a 
wicket favourable to the bowler, 
when the pitch is sticky and the 
ball comes in all sorts of unex- 
pected ways, the very mechanical 
accuracy which makes them 
masters of the situation on 
their “plumb” pitches at home is 
so stout an ally of their enemy 
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the bowler that his performance 
loses half its merit, and cannot 
be compared with a similar per- 
formance against a team like 
Yorkshire, who have unconsci- 
ously acquired and cultivated 
adaptability to conditions, by 
being forced to play their 
home games on many grounds, 
all differing in pace and so 
forth, and all possessing certain 
peculiarities which must be 
mastered. 

How much of their success 
Yorkshire owe to the fact that 
they play on more grounds than 
any other team, Kent, perhaps, 
excepted, it is impossible to 
state; but it is at least certain 
that Surrey would be a far 
more dependable side if all their 
home games were not played at 
the Oval, while Yorkshire would 
not be the most consistent of 
the counties if they changed 
cards for a season with the 
Oval team and played one- 
half of their games on the 
ground of their old rivals at 
Kennington. 

One must also regard the 
value of a great bowling feat 
from the individual standpoint. 
There are some names at which 
the batting world grows pale. 
Certain bowlers get many of 
their wickets by reason of the 
fear which their reputation 
inspires. Richardson, in his 
great years, must have secured 
many victims who were beaten 
by his reputation, not the ball 
that bowled them; and _ this 
apart from the well-known 
fact that certain batsmen 
never overcome their inability 
to play certain bowlers. This 
inability may be a personal idio- 
syncrasy, or it may be due to 
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diffidence.! The Rhodes-Jessop 
duel of the past three seasons is 
scarcely an instance in point, 
for the Yorkshire bowler, even 
if he does invariably secure the 
wicket of the fastest scorer of the 
day, only does so at the expense 
of a sadly damaged average. 

This mention of Jessop’s 
triumphs over Rhodes leads 
naturally back to the moral 
effect of a bowler’s name in 
securing victims. That Rhodes 
can be hit,” in fact unmercifully 
punished, is made clear by the 
performances of the Gloucester 
captain during the past three 
years, and by the dashing inn- 
ings played by young Frank 
Crawford of Surrey against 
Yorkshire at Bradford in June 
of the present season. The 
name of Rhodes has no terrors 
for either of these fearless 
hitters, and the punishment to 
which they subjected him by 
adopting the very methods 
most likely to render him in- 
nocuous is only a further proof 
that most great bowlers—and 
Rhodes is amongst the really 
great—owe as much to the 
terror which their success has 
Inspired as to the skill which 
secured success when they had 
no name to conjure with. 

It is obvious, therefore, that 
regard must be had to all the 
circumstances when an endeav- 
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our is being made to rank in 
order the best performances on 
record. These great perform- 
ances either may be sustained 
throughout a match or an 
innings, or may be periodic; 
though it must be noted that 
the final test of bowling ability, 
as distinct from the skill shown 
on isolated occasions, even if 
the bowler sets up a record or 
records, is necessarily the sus- 
tained character of the success 
achieved, not merely in a season 
but in several successive seasons. 
Allowance must, of course, be 
made for certain facts: a very 
fast bowler cannot last so long 
as a slow bowler, while a bowler 
who is overworked, and on 
whom his side almost. wholly 
depends, cannot be expected to 
bowl so consistently well or 
to endure so long as a bowler 
on a side rich in this particular 
kind of talent. The very fast 
bowler has rarely a long career 
of success, while the over- 
worked bowler is apt to become 
mechanical, and so to lose his 
sting. It would be invidious 
to prove this assertion by in- 
stances, but many examples 
will at once occur to all familiar 
with first-class cricket. 

What, then, all the circum- 
stances being considered, is the 
greatest bowling performance 
on record? One need not look 





‘ Abel’s alleged inability to play certain fast bowlers is merely an example of 


the argument from exceptions. A few ‘‘cheap dismissals” on fiery wickets 
furnished the sole foundation for the original statement, which soon became 
axiomatic by repetition. As a matter of fact, in 93 innings (thrice not out) 
against Mold, Kortright, Jones (Australia), and Bradley, Abel scored 3816 runs 
and averaged over 42. He was dismissed only 36 times by the fast bowlers, as 
rp 4 times by the other bowlers. These facts speak for themselves, and it 
ee to add that he has scored a century against every county. 
inde - a Ranjitsinhji said to the writer the other day that the proper way 
: ea 10des ona sticky wicket was to go in to him and hit hin—most men 
y to play him and fail. Such is the influence of a “name.” 
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for it amongst the many fine 
bowling feats performed on 
bowlers’ wickets in low scoring 
games. As the final test of 
bowling ability is sustained ex- 
cellence against odds, of suc- 
cess achieved under conditions 
favouring the bat, and necessi- 
tating not merely the display of 
skill but of courage and endur- 
ance, the greatest performance 
must necessarily be some feat 
performed under the conditions 
outlined. It is for this that we 
need have no hesitation in 
assigning pride of place to 
Richardson in the “Test” match 
at Manchester on July 16th, 
17th, and 18th, 1896. In the 
first innings Richardson sent 
down 68 overs, and bowled 
practically the whole day on a 
perfect pitch, yet he never tired, 
and did not send down a really 
bad ball, and eventually took 7 
wickets at a cost of 168 runs. 
In the second innings, when 
Australia went in to get 125, 
he bowled as no man has ever 


Season 1892, Lockwood . 


" " Briggs ‘ 
Test Match, 1896, Richardson 


On the same principle, we are 
forced to prefer all great per- 
formances under similar con- 
ditions to the very best of those 
done on bowlers’ wickets, how- 
ever superior by the absolute 
standard the latter may seem. 

In discussing the relative 
merits of bowling feats, one is 
happily saved the necessity of 
even considering the question 
of prepared wickets. To take 
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bowled under similar condi- 
tions. Amidst intense excite- 
ment, he made the Australians 
play for every run, and eventu- 
ally, with three wickets to fall, 
they still required 25 to win. 
A chance at the wicket off his 
bowling was missed, the super- 
human effort was checked, the 
runs were hit off, and the 
greatest bowling feat on record 
just failed in securing its 
“crowning mercy ”—the vic- 
tory which the bowler had 
deserved, but could not quite 
command. 

In that feat all the qualities 
of greatness were shown,— 
endurance, skill, courage, the 
fight against odds.1 Into one 
match was compressed one- 
tenth, or one-eighth, of the work 
done by bowlers of repute over 
a whole season of first-class 
cricket in the early “ nineties.” 
If you doubt this, compare the 
full figures for a season of great 
bowlers with those of Richard- 
son in the match :— 


0. M. R. W. 
881‘1 273 2054 151 
1045 438 1705 124 
1103 39 244 13 


Average. 
13°60 
13°74 
18°53 


wickets on pitches which “might 
have been made” for the bowler 
is a precisely similar feat to the 
making of runs on a perfect 
pitch prepared for the bats- 
man’s special _delectation. 
Wickets are bound to fall in 
the one case; runs are certain 
to come in the other, even when 
allowance is made for the human 
element as a factor predisposing 
the batsman to error. 





1 Richardson recently told the writer that he has often felt more tired after 


bowling than he did at the conclusion of this great effort. 
worn out every day,” he added with his cheery smile. 


‘““T am getting more 
He had just taken7 


Notts wickets, by a superb bit of bowling, for 89 runs in a total of 347! 
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The ideal bowling record, the 
“highest possible,” would be the 
taking of 20 wickets for 0 runs 
on a perfect pitch! Such a 
feat, if unknown, is possible. 
All our great bowlers, but two 
in particular, Richardson and 
Emmett, sent down occasional 
balls that were practically 
unplayable. If, for example, 
Emmett, in a brief period of 
inspiration begot of success, 
had been able to send down, or 
had ever sent down, ten success- 
ive balls in two innings, each a 
perfect sample of his unplay- 
able ball—a delivery which 
pitched between the legs and 
the wicket, broke away and 
removed the off bail, and thus 
combined all the constituents of 
a difficult ball, length, awkward 
pitching-place, break, and rapid 
rise—the “best possible” would 
even now be on the books. 

But, happily for our batsmen, 
no bowler who bowls these un- 
playable balls has ever been 
able to arrive at any degree of 
certainty in the matter of their 
delivery. Sometimes a bowler 
succeeds in delivering several 
such balls in a few overs. 
When this happens we have 
what is called “sensational 
cricket,” 

Judged absolutely, the record, 
as distinct from the best, bow]- 
ing performance is, of course, 
A. D. Pougher’s 5 wickets for 
0runs against the Australians 


at Lord’s in 1896. But this is 


merely the record because no 
other bowler has by chance 
ever succeeded in taking the 
same number of wickets with- 
out a single run being hit off 
him. No matter how well a 
bowler may bowl, or how 
cleverly he may avail himself 


of his opportunities on a wicket 
that might have been arti- 
ficially prepared to suit his 
bowling, the chances are that 
some lucky snick will go to 
the boundary, some catch be 
missed that will yield a single, 
some mis-hit fall safely out of 
reach. The taking of 6 wickets 
for 4 runs (Rhodes, Yorkshire 
v. Notts this season) is just as 
great a performance as the 
5 for 0 of Pougher and the 
8 for 5 of the late Ed- 
mund Peate against Surrey. 

Given the pitch, anything may 
happen, and the degree of the 
success, so long as full advan- 
tage is taken of the state of 
the wicket, is very much a 
matter of chance. Notts were 
dismissed for 13 this season. 
If they had been dismissed for 
0 or for 26, the credit due to 
the bowlers would have been 
just the same: the failure to 
make the 13 runs actually 
made would have been due to 
chance or to still greater de- 
moralisation of the Notts bats- 
men; the making of 13 more 
to fortuitous circumstances or 
to some stout heart unshaken 
by the fate of his fellows. Let 
some cases be cited in support. 
In 1899, against Middlesex, 
Somerset lost 8 wickets for 8 
runs in 4 overs. Then Woods 
by lion-hearted hitting made 
20, and the total was eventu- 
ally 32. And the same thing 
happened when Surrey were 
dismissed for 16 by Notts. 
Maurice Read made 9, but 
was badly missed before he 
scored—a fine example both of 
the one-man effort and of the 
fortuitous circumstance. 

Like cricket averages, the 
records are only a convenient 
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arithmetical method of com- 
paring at a glance the merits 
of different performances made 
under conditions which figures 
cannot show. In so far as a 
record may be merely meteoric 
and the result of a fortuitous 
combination of circumstances, 
it is clear that it is of more 
interest to the student of 
cricket probability than are the 
averages. 

It was the intention of the 
writer to ignore all events in 
the cricket world after 3rd 
August, but the extraordinary 
scoring of the week following 
that date has so emphasised 
certain of the points urged as 
to compel attention. The six- 
teen first-class matches played 
during the week produced close 
upon 13,000 runs for under 400 
wickets. This triumph of the 


bat over the ball is extremely 


instructive. On certain natural 
wickets, and on pitches affected 
by rain, the scoring did not 
exceed 22 runs per wicket. On 
other pitches — those which 
escaped the showers, and are 
of the artificial order — the 
rate rose as high as 62 per 
wicket. The disadvantage 
under which the bowlers la- 
boured on the perfect pitches 
is emphasised by the number 
of centuries—33 being scored 
in six days against the 158 
made during the previous 
three months. It has been 
urged that this triumph of the 
bat over the ball was mainly 
due to “dropped catches.” 
This is a mere journalistic towr 
de force. Relatively to the 
longer duration of innings, no 
more catches are now missed 
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than in the past; they are 
merely more carefully chron- 
icled. Nor can one admit as 
logical the conclusion that be- 
cause so many runs were after- 
wards scored by the men thus 
let off, the runs would not 
have been scored had the 
catches been accepted. Such 
reasoning is based on an in- 
terruption of the sequence of 
events, and there is, therefore, 
no guarantee that the course of 
the innings subsequent to the 
dismissal of the batsman missed 
would have been what it was. 
Moreover, “dropped catches ” 
are due to the human element 
which, even if it were desirable, 
cannot be eliminated from the 
game. The perfection of pitches 
is alone responsible for the 
heavy scoring, and the great 
problem which our cricket 
legislators have to solve is how 
to frame laws which will restore 
the balance between bat and 
ball. Prepared wickets are the 
most difficult of all wickets 
under certain circumstances— 
the easiest of all wickets under 
other conditions. The real dif- 
ficulty is how to restore to 
bowlers on plumb pitches their 
lost advantage without unduly 
increasing the great disadvan- 
tage under which batsmen 
labour on bowlers’ wickets. To 
finish matches in a day would 
be the ruin of that flourishing 
industry—county cricket; yet 
the “prepared” wicket is the 
head and front of the offend- 
ing: constant playing on such 
wickets makes batsmen quite 
incapable of overcoming the 
difficulties of a bad wicket. 
HAmMIsH STUART. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE.! 


PART IL—MY LEGACY OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE MACKEREL ELECTION. 


THE eight or ten years that 
follow until I reach my own 
assured recollections of Rab and 
his household are the twilight 
of memory. Some of my know- 
ledge of them came in my legacy 
of family history, some of it was 
of my own imperfect gleaning. 
Which is which I cannot clearly 
distinguish, nor shall I vouch 
for the true order of the inci- 
dents now to be set forth. But 
they are true. They are run- 


ning in the blood of my Char- 
lotte still, to speak for their 
truth. 


In these ten years fifty came 


to a fruition. The generation 
to which belonged the old people 
of my acquaintance in the Bowes 
ripened to the harvest, and 
Death putting in his sickle 
reaped them one by one. Ab- 
solutely forgotten, they are, 
now—or recalled, if ever, be- 
cause of their association with 
a living rascal! My grand- 
father, Provost Trail, also was 
of that generation, and went to 
his place with a great flourish 
of trumpets; and even I, who 
inherit from him, remember 
him only because of Rab, whose 
day of dying, like our own, is 
still to come. This great Con- 
spiracy of the Living, in which 
the very mourners are joined 
to depose dead men from their 
thrones in living hearts! 


Early in these years Rab and 
his wife Charlotte had started 
life together in a house at the 
east end of St Brise, towards 
the harbour. Rab ostensibly 
was a tailor, and he took as 
well to doing something with a 
pack—to keep his legs out of 
that humiliating crook, he said. 
“Even a tailor is the waur 
for getting into a sameness of 
seam ”—that was one of his 
flying jokes. Clearly he was 
thriving, ’spite of my father’s 
eye upon him. 

That earlier affair of the 
smuggling had given a wider 
notoriety to his talent, which 
had spread its wings now and 
engrossed the bigger affairs of 
the county. These were the 
days when the Panacea was 
proclaimed, and the fate of 
the country was thought to be 
whirling on ten shillings upon 
the quarter of wheat. Rab was 
a citizen of fortune, ready to 
crack a jest on any principle. 
Stories filter down to us still of 
sayings and doings of his at 
men’s parties of both colours 
of politics. He was introduced 
with the port at Trail and 
Clephane boards, and mellowed 
the bitterness of the agricul- 
turists against Sir Robert Peel 
by gibes upon Lord Kinnaird 
up in the Carse, and the guano 
notions of Dr Buckland. A 
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little later his foot was frequent 
on the shore-road leading to the 
house of the Whig member, 
Sir Ralph Inch, and Sir Ralph 
himself, when he was at home 
after Parliament rose, on many 
a morning took his horse exer- 
cise along the sands as far as 
the brae in front of Rab’s door 
—as far as Rab’s door, even, 
some said: which is quite 
likely, seeing the handsome 
woman who opened it when 
one knocked. 

Between his old patron, the 
Provost, and his new, Sir 
Ralph,—implacable enemies,— 
Rab played his cards with enter- 
tainment to himself and to the 
town. His introduction to the 
esteem of Sir Ralph appears to 
have been a jest, delicately 
flattering to both. My grand- 
father Trail was Conservative 
even to his dress: he was the 
last gentleman in the county, I 
have heard, to wear his hair in 
queue. Sir Ralph, a handsome 
bachelor, who left behind him 
handsome sons and daughters 
by various mothers, doing his 
duty thus by his good looks, 
affected the newer fashions. 
He appeared one autumn in St 
Brise with a shapely white hat, 
a new thing in London, under 
the sweep of which his curly 
brindled hair looked boyishly 
rakish—the note of his gal- 
lantries. Adelaide Lord met 
him on the steps of her father’s 
bank, and had to be packed off 
to her grandmother in Stone- 
haven to be cured of her 
languishings. From the fol- 
lowing winter dated the 
great Muskatt scandal, which 
flamed through the Westminster 
Courts a year or two later. 
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Some have derived both from 
the white hat, which played its 
part also in the humbler for- 
tunes I am narrating. 

When Sir Ralph had re- 
turned to London, one or two 
young bucks in St Brise swag- 
gered it in a headgear of the 
same colour and mould, to the 
indignation of the Provost, 
whose modish antiquity, in 
truth, they rather threw into 
the shade. But one market- 
day they were joined by still 
another white hat, upon the 
head of a dirty, dishevelled 
character, one ‘Schlatcher- 
feet” by by-name. There was 
a deal of laughter and trotting 
through the market with the 
story, while the dandies bolted 
to their houses, with a flash of 
white like rabbits to their holes, 
as Blelach described it not too 
delicately in his newspaper,— 
and that was the end of white 
hats for a generation in St Brise. 
It was known that Rab had 
commissioned and launched the 
wastrel upon the High Street, 
which won him fresh favour 
with the Provost, and Sir 
Ralph was reported to have 
roared at the jest when he 
read of it in the ‘St Brise 
Journal.’ 

It may be, I say, that this 
gave Sir Ralph his first hint 
of Rab’s quality, and was the 
beginning of dealings between 
them. I am misty about the 
order of events. But it was the 
Mackerel Election (as it came 
to be called) that brought to 
an end Rab’s running with the 
hare and hunting with the 
hounds. He had to make a 
choice, and he chose Sir Ralph. 
Why, I cannot say. If a for- 
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tune out of contraband was 
still his bull’s-eye, he would 
get no heip from Sir Ralph in 
hitting it, come of the election 
what might; whereas, of course, 
the Provost—you have seen 
what my grandfather was! 
Undoubtedly, in his own in- 
terest, it was Provost Trail 
whom Rab ought to have 
stood by. Maybe he could not 
resist the flattery of joining 
the company at Sir Ralph’s; 
maybe he enjoyed the company 
too much to forego it: there is 
no denying that he had a big 
mind for the world. Or, per- 
haps, it was mischief only. 
Sometimes I have thought that 
the man was at the mercy of 
every imp of fancy; at others, 
that he ordered himself like a 
machine, inscrutable to people 
like myself only because we are 
not so devilishly clever as he. 


It is possible, then, that he 
made the opportunity of slip- 
ping his partner, the Provost, 
from a traffic the profits of 
which could bear division no 


longer. It is possible even— 
Huts! if you knew the man 
you would scarce doubt it—the 
opportunity was made by him 
for that discovery of which the 
clue was first given him in 
stray words of the man Tullis 
long ago in the Bowes woods. 

With his cognisance of my 
grandfather’s smuggling trans- 
actions, of course, Rab could 
snap his fingers at my grand- 
father’s wrath. The Provost 
never did admit that the in- 
voluntary voyage across the 
North Sea which he made in 
Rab’s company was other than 
accidental. Of that you shall 
Judge. But after that event 
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he had no more dealings with 
Rab in any business, and 
none in smuggling with any- 
body, so far as I have heard. 
And my father was allowed to 
carry off his daughter Grace by 
the front door instead of by the 
back as (so ’tis said) had already 
been planned. 

That hot election, when Mr 
Clephane of Clephane attacked 
Sir Ralph’s seat in the Tory 
interest, came off in the early 
autumn, and on an afternoon 
shortly before it Rab and the 
Provost went out for the first 
mackerel. There was nothing 
in that to cause folks to wonder, 
save that it was near the poll 
for so keen a politician as Mr 
Trail to spare an hour or two 
for sport. 

“Ho! ho! mackerel!” Rab 
cried, when he told me the story 
years after, saying, as plain as 
if he had spoken it, “It was 
brandy and Geneva he was 
after.” 

“Your grandfather, Dauvid ” 
—the Rascal was always famil- 
iar—‘“ your grandfather never 
forgave me that unskilful bit 
of navigation,—and, to be sure, 
it had an awkward consequence. 
He took me with him to his 
grave, Dauvid, and, mark me! 
that’s a queer thing to think 
of. There were reasons—not 
to mention them — why he 
should not publicly blame me 
for it, and all the more on 
that account, the thing, and 
me, stupid man, that did it, 
were propagating maggots in 
his brain. If you had opened 
him up—though ’twould have 
been a pity to spoil so dainty 
an atomy—I believe you would 
have found Rab Cuick in his 
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very tissues. You're a scholar, 
and'll ken all about it to name 
the philosophy which says we 
have no existence save in other 
folks’ minds. . . . Gad! there’s 
-truth in that! And here’s a 
bit of me lying up in the 
kirkyard wi’ Provost Trail, 
and no end o’ bits o’ our 
neighbours lying somewhere in 
other folks’ graves, more or 
less decomposed. And when 
I’m—so to say—gathered to 
my fathers, I'll maybe take 
wi’ me a portion o’ you, Dauvid 
—a leavening portion, to be sure. 
You never thought of that, 
laird! Yet it’s worth ponder- 
ing. . . . Just in connection wi’ 
this Provost Trail bit of me, 
I put the problem to the Back 
Bowes minister. ‘What’s your 
opinion, Mr Borrowman,’ says 
I, ‘when it comes to the last 
trump and the Resurrection 
Morn, and by a_ wondrous 
alchemy, as Shakespeare would 
say, dust will fly to its dust, to 
which body will those stray 
bits belong, think you?’ 
‘Robin Cook,’ says he —I 
could see he didn’t comprehend 
the question—‘ you'll best mind 
the bit o’ yoursel’ that your 
Maker’s intrusted to your own 
keeping, for assuredly, Robin 
Cook, you'll burn in hell if 
you don’t mend your ways. 
Take my words to heart,’ 
says he; and says I, ‘I wull: 
and then, if that’s true that 
you say, Mr _ Borrowman, 
there'll be a bit o’ yourself 
that'll frizzle.’... 

“So you see, laird, you may 
be laying up an uncomfortable 
time of it for yourself if you 
harbour a poor opinion o’ my 
future estate.” ... 
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An ill-conditioned, irreverent 
rascal ! 


They ran down by Torrie 
Town under half-sail, dibbing 
as they went with a bit of 
white rag; and by-and-by, 
lifting their lines, stood the 
cutter out for the Firth 
mouth. They ran down the 
coast—‘“ just for the sail, it 
was sic a lown and bonny 
night,” said the Provost, whose 
likely tale it is that I am tell- 
ing: and at this point in it 
his listeners would change 
their legs uneasily, or steal a 
wink at one another, accord- 
ing as they were sensitive to a 
plain lie. The gloaming fell 
about the time the May was 
reached, and when they were 
tacking to return something 
happened—the Provost never 
was certain what it was, but 
if it hadn’t been that that 
Dutchman was lying handy 
(the Provost spoke like a 
landsman, though by title 
“ Admiral of the Firth”) God 
kens what would have become 
of them. 

Though the Provost told the 
story otherwise, their errand 
was to bespeak the Dutch her- 
ring jager which they had 
trysted for the gloaming at 
the back of the May. She 
was the ‘ Mijntje’ of Maassluis, 
150 tons, owned by a man 
called Dunlop, which, it ap- 
pears, is a Dutch name, and 
this voyage Dunlop was on 
board her. I forget, now, the 
adventure he marked by his 
visit to the herring-fleet, which 
in this late season still lay off 
the Doggers’ Bank; but, slip- 
ping through them in the 
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morning, he cruised in the 
offing awaiting the Provost’s 


tryst. He was hanging over 
the side when the cutter 
brought up alongside the 


‘Mijntje,’ and flung out a rope 
which Rab caught cleverly. 
His skipper, Tromp, was beside 
him to give a hand in getting 
the Provost over the bulwark, 
and the four, exchanging the 
greetings of old friends, moved 
at once to the little cabin. 

The Provost and Rab knew 
no Dutch, and Tromp denied 
any but the slightest English ; 
so the talk passed by way of 
Dunlop, who could converse in 
half-a-dozen European tongues. 
Tromp and the Provost went 
down first, speaking simpli- 
cities; Rab following, with a 
foot on the hatch, turned to 
raise a finger and eye to 
Dunlop, and pressed an urgent 
story into his ear. When they 
came below the Provost was 
already set down to brandy. 
The spirit was in a bottle of 
heavy French glass, with a case 
of silver curiously chased, and 
the Provost had it up in his 
hands inspecting and fingering 
It in the dim light of the lamp. 

“A fine case,” said he, tap- 
ping it. 

“And a soul to match 
the body,” answered Dunlop. 
“ Pour.” 


“T have, and pree’d,” the 


Provost said. “A bonny 
bottle, all ways,” 
“One of a pair my father 


brought out of Rostock. The 
neighbour, finer still, is at the 





English widow’s.” 

“The?” said Rab. 
“My brother's widow — 
Dirck’s,” 
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“T maun have a glass out o’ 
that bottle,” said Rab with a 
chirrup under his breath. At 
the same time he poured a 
bumper and drank. The Pro- 
vost looked at him curiously, 
for he was always a sparing 
drinker. 

“You're in great spirits,” he 
said. 

“There’s great spirits in 
me,” answers Rab with a 
smack and a laugh. 

On the table were Leiden 
cheese and white bread, and 
Tromp had ladled himself a 
bowl from the coffee-pot. He 
scraped the cheese on slices of 
bread and handed them round. 
The sea-air had sharpened the 
Provost’s appetite, and he ate 
with a relish, on which he 
remarked. 

“Replenish, replenish,” cried 
Rab. ‘“ We have a gey journey 
in front of us,” and winked to 
Dunlop. 

“So we have, so we have. 
We had best get on,” says the 
Provost innocently. 

The Dutchmen lit their pipes. 
Rab and the Provost sipped 
their brandy, and the Provost 
more of it. Then it was to 
business: a matter of accompt 
and reckoning on some past 
traffic, over which the Provost 
and Dunlop haggled, and the 
question of an autumn run. 
The Provost counted out the 
guineas, and replaced the bag 
in his pocket. 

“Now we maun be off,” he 
said, rising and leading the 
way above. 

His tongue was loosened with 
the spirit, and he kept them 
clustered on the steps to tell a 
story of the election. Tromp, 
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understanding nothing of the 
Provost’s humour, pushed for- 
ward, and presently was back 
bawling for Dunlop. 

The. Provost was left with 
Rab looking for the wind. 

“How long will it tak’ to 
make St Brise, Rab?” 

“We'll be back before the 
folks are done remarking on 
your absence.” 

The Provost looked round 
sharply, and Dunlop was at 
his elbow to answer his in- 
quiry. 

“Here is misfortune for 
you,” he said. “The cutter’s 
broken away, for certain.” 

“The cutter!” cried Rab, 
and ran forward. 

The Provost spoke jocularly 
to Dunlop. 

“Never mind, Dunlop,” said 
he; “you maun just carry me 
back to St Brise. Any story 
will do of how you picked us 
up... . Huts! man, we'll con- 
coct a likely one by my fire over 
a bottle o’ the best that ever 
came out o’ Willem Dunlop’s 
cellars at Verre.” 

“A big word. And the air 
of St Brise doesn’t suit me.” 

“Ho! My ain town,” says 
Mr Trail, cocking his head. 

“IT carry a cargo I doubt 
you couldn’t visé, Provost— 
even in your ain town.” 

“A cargo that has got to be 
run quick, moreover, if it’s run 
at all,” continued Mr Dunlop. 
“T like not the look of it,” 
jerking a thumb in the West. 

“Dunlop, this is fair ridicu- 
lous.” 

“Persuade Tromp o’ that if 
you can. MHe’s the skipper 
here. And there comes a 
gentleman may have a say in 
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the matter. Discuss it wi’ 
him.” 

He went forward as Rab 
joined Mr Trail. 

“We're in a hole, Provost, 
a hole; the cutter’s gone, be- 
yond recall, and here Tromp 
swears if we're to win home it 
maun be round by Vlaar- 
dingen.”’ 

“Pooh! They look for dirty 
weather from the sou’-west. . . . 
Tell the man, Rab,” says the 
Provost eagerly, “there’s just a 
ripple o’ wind.” 

“But itll whistle through 
the night before long. I heard 
the swell as we passed the 
Longshots — a _ certain sign. 
Moist and warm upon a falling 
glass, too... . Hark ye! that’s 
the anchor!” 

“This is by-ord’nar conduct!” 

“You're powerful against 
Routine yourself, Mister Trail,” 
says Rab with a grin. 

“It’s a job,” groaned the 
Provost, lurching forward as 
the jager dipped under the 
great black sail flung up upon 
the main-mast. 

“Holland awa’!” cries Rab. 
“Tt’s a place I’ve aye had a 
fancy to see, and the folk in it 
—some folk. "Faith, I 
might promise a queer outcome 
o’ this adventure, Mister Trail.” 

“You're in the pay o’ the 
Whigs!” cries the Provost, 
dancing. 

“Gently, if you please, Pro- 
vost, gently. Whigs and Tories 
are all one to a tailyer with 
wife and a rising family—the 
last no’ christened. . . . I'm 
sorry for the Misses, your 
dochters: they’ll be anxious. 
Steady. . . . And the election, 
as you would remind me—ur 
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fortunate; tho’, for me, I’ve 
little gust for politics. Other 
folks’ illicit traffic is a big 
enough load o’ outside interest 
for me to carry.” 

“At any rate you'll be free 
of that burden, henceforth.” 

“That’s all very well,” says 
Rab; “but see whaur it has 
landed me—here, not to speak 
o henceforth, on a rascally 
Dutch smuggler, and a storm 
brewing, with a cargo to run 
on a coast as shifty as a 
lawyer’s plea (begging your 
pardon)—even if we make land 
in safety six days to a moral 
before I’m restored to a sorrow- 
ing family. And the election 
six days from now!... By, 
she’s racing! That Tromp’s a 
devil... . "T'wouldn’t surprise 
me,” says Rab, “were he to 
hoist a besom mast-high.” 

“A what!” 

“Tt’s not every day they run 
awa’ wi’ an Audmiral,” Rab 
grinned again. 

The Provost turned away in 
despair. 

The sun had set behind 
copper bars, a vaporous veil 
fell round them, and an eager 
wind ran through the night. 

“Allemachtig, as the Dutch- 
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man says,” said Rab, putting a 
hand on Mr Trail’s shoulder 
and pointing to where they 
left St Brise behind them. 
“What a town that’ll be the 
morn when the news o’ this 
spreads.” 

“You're a damned rogue, 
Rab Cuick, a clever, damned 
clever rascal,” cries the Provost, 
throwing him off, and goes be- 
low without another word. 

I have observed already that 
my grandfather Trail was in 
his own way a very siccar man, 
and now he forbore to display 
further his anger and chagrin. 
Doubtless he played the best 
card that was left to him. 
For the remainder of the voyage 
he was to appearance gay and 
unruffied. Indeed, ere it ended, 
he and Dunlop had sailed into 
a very serene friendliness, so 
that when they landed at 
Vlaardingen the Dutchman 
helped him to a vessel sailing 
for Leith within the hour, 
whence after all he might ar- 
rive home in time for the poll. 
To that Rab made no ob- 
jection. It may be the com- 
pact ended on Dutch ground. 
In any case Rab was the last 
man to spoil a good finish. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE MACKEREL ELECTION (continued). 


Life for the Rascal was like 
a rubber of whist: with each 
fresh deal came a fresh com- 
bine, with nothing carried for- 
ward from the last save the 
score and the ambition to better 
It. He spoke of it so: “I’m 
sat down to an_ interesting 
hand,” he would say of his ad- 
Ventures. By the kidnapping 


of the Provost he was sat down 
to a master hand, and from the 
other side of the North Sea 
could read the cards the others 
held and gloat over their play- 
ing of them. 

When my grandfather disap- 
peared, the Conservative cause 
in the burgh ran down like a 
clock that has its mainspring 
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broken. The two parties were 
left equal or as nearly so as man 
could tell, and the situation was 
the better spiced because neither 
knew how to take it. Every- 
thing lay in the fate of the 
Provost, and whether he was 
drowned, departed for ever from 
his native pavement, or whether 
he might reappear before the 
poll to rout Sir Ralph and 
carry Mr Richard Clephane 
to the Commons, none could 
tell. It is true that the Pro- 
vost’s cutter was found keel 
uppermost on the rocks west of 
Crail the next day after it had 
set sail for mackerel; but even 
that news—such was the Ras- 
cal’s repute in the town—was 
able to persuade few that Rab 
and the Provost were at the 
bottom of the Firth. It is not 
to be supposed that Rab went 
unrewarded for the kidnapping 
(though I never heard the figure 
he was paid, or out of whose 
pocket it came); but it would 
seem that concerning the man- 
ner of the exploit he had not 
taken counsel with a being in 
St Brise. He was a man who 
derived all his pleasure in life 
from his own contemplation of 
it. There had grown up about 
him, thus, an air of expectancy, 
which gradually became, after 
a manner, authority : the tailor, 
with a disreputable standing in 
the town, could still challenge 
its reason, and make it doubt 
the conclusions to be drawn 
from the upturned boat and all 
common-sense. 

The comedy of the Mackerel 
Election is enshrined in the file 
of the ‘St Brise Journal’ of 
that day. It was at this time 
that its proprietor, Blelach, 
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unmasked the full armoury of 
his impudence with which he 
scourged the town for half a 
century. The ‘Journal’ was 
Sir Ralph’s organ, but= still 
more, in Blelach’s ambition, a 
burgh institution; and to 
make it that, the lash had to 
be applied (discriminately, of 
course) all round. The pic- 
ture in the file, therefore, is 
marvellously complete. The 
Clephane men professed a hope 
that the Provost might re- 
turn, for on his return de- 
pended their success; yet, lest 
laughter and ridicule at the 
idea of their being tricked 
should overwhelm them, they 
were constrained to play con- 
dolence with the Provost’s 
family and with Charlotte. 
Sir Ralph’s party, on _ the 
other hand, dared not coun- 
tenance the story of a trick 
for fear that they should be 
credited with inspiring it, and 
gave out their belief that 
the Provost was irrevocably 
drowned; but even as they 
said it their tongue was in 
their cheek in a chuckle at 
the bare thought of their op- 
ponents being dished by Rab. 
Blelach brought out his paper 
without a mourning border, 
and gravely announced within 
that he did so in deference to 
what seemed to be the feelings 
of both parties, but that such 
as wished it with the black 
band could have it so by call- 
ing at the office. He offered 
his condolence to the leddies, 
the Provost’s daughters, wrap- 
ping it up in a figure in which 
the Clephane hope for ther 
father’s reappearance was 4 
silver lining to their black 
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cloud. In a gibe, for such as 
could read it, he alluded to the 
woman, who might, or might 
not, be widowed, as Rab’s 
derelict. On the day the 
cutter was found, Mr Clephane 
and Sir Ralph met, for the 
first time in the contest, on 
Charlotte’s doorstep, where she 
held them very haughtily while 
Mr Clephane stammered over 
his sympathetic inquiry. Sir 
Ralph, slipping from the boy’s 
health to her own, expressed 
concern that she should stand 
on her feet so long. She 
answered with her thanks, 
and would they excuse her ?— 
and there was nothing for 
them to do but to clap on 
their hats and come down the 
stairs and into the street to- 
gether. Sir Ralph looked into 
the other’s eye in parting, and 
laughed ; finding Mr Cle- 


phane shy at this confidence, 
“deucedly handsome woman,” 
he rapped out, and rode off 


with his hat ajee on the 
brindled curls. When he called 
at Rab’s again, two days later, 
the door was opened by old 
Robin Cook, whom Charlotte 
had summoned from the Bowes 
to bear her company. 

The situation, so sappy for 
discussion over a bottle in 
after-years, was one a man 
might well laugh at who for- 
got, or had never known, 
Charlotte’s share in it. If it 
set out St Brise like a problem, 
what did it do for her! How 
much better than her neigh- 
bours had she learned to ex- 
pect Rab’s tricky hand behind 
every adventure that befell 
him! _“T have a husband,” 
she might have echoed Row- 
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land, the lawyer, “who never 
gets into a hole that he does 
not know a way out of.” The 
thought of a husband play- 
ing this trick upon the world 
and upon her—and she suck- 
ling a child not five weeks 
old—was not less bitter than 
to mourn a husband at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Of the battle of pride and 
love fought within her heart at 
this time, the legacy holds 
proof. Old Robin, established 
in the house, was a sounding- 
board for all the gossip of St 
Brise. He was out and about 
in the fermented town, every- 
where, at all times of the day, 
not so supple on his legs as 
once, but still keeping time 
with his oaken staff to the 
rise and fall of his spirits. In 
this manner all the shame- 
ful play with Rab’s name 
and repute came to Charlotte’s 
ears, till she could have cried 
out at the sound of it. Now 
it was certain that he and the 
Provost were drowned irrevoc- 
ably ; again, there was a hope 
that they had been picked 
up, else had the bodies come 
ashore with the boat. When 
Robin stumped up the stairs 
with confirmation of the find 
west of Crail, he marvelled that 
her tears did not seem all of 
grief but were mingled with 
self-reproaches. Within an 
hour he was back again with a 
story that the town did not 
believe in the upturned boat—it 
was part of Rab’s devilment: 
then he had to wonder that the 
news did not console her. Some 
one who knew more than his 
fellows, or saw farther, set afloat 
an explanation about Rab and 
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the Provost running cargoes 
together. 

“Might it not be true?” de- 
manded Robin of Charlotte. 
“Think. There was that old 
story—of the cast shoe. Was 
there truth, think you, in that 
story? Was there? Was 
there? Was Rab a rascal?” 

Charlotte bent her head lower 
upon her babe. 

“Tf I but had him here,” 
cried Robin, brandishing his 
staff. 

“Tf,” she answered. 

“To be sure,” cried Robin. 
“Poor Rab, gone, drowned— 
and the lad so fond of the sea, 
too.” 

Then pride revolted against 
the dominance of love. 

The Provost’s daughter, 
Grace, my mother, was one of 
the few who from the first gave 
up the mackerel-fishers for lost. 
She must have been a sweet 
and tender heart ; for me, alas! 
only a memory, but fragrant 
like that of the roses and sweet 
flowers in the Back Bowes gar- 
den. She was along at Char- 
lotte’s the next morning after 
the mishap, and all unsubtle 
and guileless found the tears 
that had run for her father 
come afresh at thought of losing 
a husband, as had Charlotte. 
She was thinking of my father, 
Mr Shirra, between whom and 
her filial affection her heart had 
been wavering for years. What 
Charlotte said to her I do not 
know, but she returned in a 
manner comforted by the sight, 
as she thought, of a greater 
sorrow. Her sister Sarah was 
a woman of a different temper, 
sour and suspicious, and deep 
in her father’s mind, though he 
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believed that for his daughters 
at least he had drawn curtains 
over all its windows. She had 
never despaired of her father; 
but at the report of the finding 
of the boat an uneasiness crept 
over her, and she came along 
in the dark to feel Charlotte’s 
mind on the news. She was 
full of a Christian resignation, 
if the worst really had come, 
and she fished for any secret 
hope that Charlotte might 
derive from her own know- 
ledge of her husband’s rascality. 
Her talk ran on many texts 
that proved the Provost, her 
father, to have died, if drowned 
he was, the death of a just 
man, and that the Lord’s hand 
was in all events, howsoever 
strange to the eyes of poor 
mortals it might seem that the 
good and the evil should suffer 
together. For if Rab had gone 
down, it was indeed a dispen- 
sation, and the lesson for us 
all, Mrs Cook, was to walk 
uprightly and ready for the 
day and the hour we wot not 
the exact coming of. I know 
Aunt Sarah’s way. At the 
same time God gives the evil 
man a long rope, and was it 
not possible that even now Rab 
was hanging on by it. I know, 
I say, Aunt Sarah’s way. And 
when that drew nothing from 
Charlotte there was an exhorta- 
tion to confess and repent. 

“Woman! woman!” cried 
Charlotte in sudden desperate 
anger, “ bide at home and leave 
me to mysel’.” 

At home, Aunt Sarah found 
her minister in the house com- 
forting her sister, and sent him 
straightway to the unregenerate 
woman in the east end, whom 
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she had found so hard of heart. 
The minister came to Charlotte, 
and, surely enough, his words 
seemed to beat upon a rock. A 
priest must be a by-ordinarily 
wise man. This one prayed 
next that the heavenly Father 
would be a Protector to the 
widow and the fatherless. And 
in the midst of it Charlotte 
stopped him vehemently, in a 
storm of tears. .. . 

“Pray for his return—for his 
safety,” she cried. That was 
the only prayer she would hear 
in that house. 

The Thursday of the election 
(as Blelach records) was the first 
day of frost that autumn, with 
a sharp keen edge on the air, 
though a golden mist of exceed- 
ing fineness lay in the wynds, 
at the sea ends of them, and 
the fresh sky was flaked with 
light and tawny clouds. It was 
weather to bring the whole town 
early into the High Street, con- 
verging upon the Tolbooth, 
where the hustings were and 
the poll; and Mr Clephane, 
riding in from the eastwards, 
had to dismount thirty yards 
short of the National, and 
shoulder the distance to his 
rooms there through a crowd 
still good-humoured. Sir Ralph 
watched his arrival from his 
quarters at the Bell, which was 
westwards from the town-house, 
and had windows commanding 
It, The National looked to the 
sea through the narrow vista of 
the town-house wynd, to the 
eastwards of the Bell by a 
dozen shuttered shop-fronts. 

In an article exuberant with 

the potations of victory, Blelach 
describes the intervening mar- 
ket-place as a battlefield where 
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all forenoon Mr Clephane rallied 
the Tories with the courage of 
despair in the absence of his 
gallant ally the Admiral. If 
that party had a hope that the 
Provost held some winning card 
up his sleeve and would appear 
on this day to play it, they 
were disillusioned now. Pro- 
vost there was none. Further 
to embitter their temper came 
the news that some votes 
pledged under private pressure 
of the Provost were likely to 
fail them now that it was re- 
moved. Nicky Frew, the dog, 
put up his shutters and bolted 
his door, and gave no sign of 
life when Tory emissaries de- 
manded him forth. Captain 
John Barker, late of the whal- 
ing ship Unity, parleyed with 
them from an_ upper -storey 
window. In language that 
smelled of the sea he called 
down a murrain upon their 
Whigs and Tories, Free-traders 
and Protectionists, lubberly 
scoundrels all. ‘“Hadn’t he 
promised his vote?” “ Hadn’t 
the Provost promised ?—Well, 
he would say no more about 
that, save only this: ‘Grippy- 
for - grippy’ was his adage,” 
said he. “Produce your Pro- 
vost ;” and clapped to the 
window. 

All the forenoon the battle 
went on, the Tories growing 
sullen and _ desperate, Sir 
Ralph’s men crowing. By 
three o’clock in the afternoon 
every man who could be per- 
suaded to walk or to be carried 
had voted, and Sir Ralph stood 
one ahead. He had polled the 
last man on his list: the issue 
depended on the ability of the 
enemy to wile forth their re- 
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cealcitrant pledges. The Whigs 
threw a strong posse into the 
street eastwards to block the 
town-house steps. Against 
this the Tories held a reserve 
in the National yard ready to 
rush them, if need be. The 
windows of the Bell and the 
National glared at one another, 
and underneath their partisans 
stood ready to fly at each 
other’s throats at the first 
word of temper flung across 
their heads. The market 
hummed in suspense. 

On the Torrie- Town road 
dwelled a bedridden and coma- 
tose ten-pounder, notable Pro- 
vost’s man in his day, but 
now wisely giving his sensible 
moments to reflections on sal- 
vation in the next world in- 
stead of the chances of Pro- 
tection in this. Rumour had 
it that this morning he was 
showing unusual signs of live- 
liness, particularly in apostro- 
phising the broth served for 
his dinner. News reached the 
National breathless that Cap- 
tain Barker seemed wavering 
under offer of a salve to be 
substituted for the Provost’s 
against the Captain’s vote. A 
desperate hope turned towards 
the Torrie-Town invalid, and a 
gig, slipped from the National, 
raced by a back way on this 
forlorn rally. It must have 
been about the same moment 
that a smack drew through the 
fine mist in the Firth, and, sail- 
ing up the trinket, landed Pro- 
vost Trail on the east pier- 
head. 

So far as I have heard, none 
save the smack’s crew saw him 
step ashore. The first to whom 
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he appeared were two or three 
decrepit bodies in shawls and 
overcoats still venturing the 
air forenent the sun at the 
house-doors of the Fish Wynd. 
They touched their hats by in- 
stinct ; and he returned the sal- 
ute so gravely, with so much 
of dignity, that it scarce seemed 
he was in a hurry, though in 
reality he was trotting hard 
as Fanny Jenks. Before they 
could utter “ Michty me! 
There’s the Provost!” he was 
out of sight. 

Farther along the shore he 
picked up the town’s officer, 
Trickie Morton, airing his 
cocked hat in a sequestered 
spot at the salt-pans, wisely 
retired from the rabble whom 
it was his nominal duty to 
keep in order. Trickie shook 
in his knee-breeches at the 
sight of the Provost’s ghost 
advancing at a run, but the 
Provost’s word of authority 
stiffened his backbone, and he 
trotted by the Provost’s side, 
discovering the situation as 
they went. 

Near the foot of Rab Cuick’s 
Wynd a cadger’s cart was 
standing, the horse yoked and 
tied to the stable-door. “Up!” 
says the Provost, and in a 
trice they were on board, and 
skelping along the shore-road. 
Above the seaweed at one of 
the garden-ends a little cloud 
of tobacco-smoke floated. 

“That’s Nicky!” says the 
Provost, laying his hand on the 
rope-reins and bringing the 
galloping horse up splarging; 
rump in air. My grandfather 
was a particularly acute man. 
Nicky’s red, ferrety face ap 
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pears over the wall, and remains 
transfixed in a wondering stare. 

“T’ll give you a lift,” says 
Mr Trail quietly. 

“Ts that you back, Provost!” 
gasps Nicky. 

“Did you think I would for- 

et!” 

“T’m coming!” cries Nicky ; 
and next minute he was out of 
the garden-door and up beside 
them. 

“T was enjoying a quiet 
smoke, prepauratory to record- 
ing my vote,” he said, as casu- 
ally as he could, as they went 
bumping among the ruts. 

“Cutting it rather fine!” 
snapped the Provost, anxiously 
watching Trickie manceuvre 
the corner of the town-house 
wynd. 

Up in the market-place is 
Babel. The town-bell is churn- 
ing for the stroke of four. Sir 
Ralph has had a brass band in 
hiding in the stables of the 
Bell, regaling the inner man 
on pies and porter, victorious 
fare! and now they are slipped 
into the street, with conquer- 
ing strains bursting from their 
pursed lips. A groan goes up 
from the Tories at the National. 
They, too, have their musicians, 
already under orders to get 
home as best they may, for 
that their tooters are not needed. 
A base thing, a mercenary— 
most of all when found useless 
after his hire is paid! The 
day is lost, and they know it. 
Captain Barker still holds 
back, and even he cannot save 
them now. Let Mr Clephane 
mount his nag, and ride away 
Into private life before rotten 
*8gs pursue him. Plague on the 
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Provost who has dashed this 
golden opportunity. Dead! 
Drowned! Little fear! Yet if 
not, then where the devil is 
he? Rab Cuick! Ha! a job! 
This is beyond the bearing 
strain of temper. A fist leaps 
out of the National window, 
shaken towards the Bell. The 
Bell jeers back at the National, 
and you could swear that the 
lips are forming “dished.” An 
egg flies from inn to inn; a 
meteoric flash of yellow-green, 
signalling chaos. Blue and 
yellow fly at one another. A 
roar goes up between the 
houses. “Sir Ralph! Sir 
Ralph! Reform for ever!” 
In the uproar it is not ob- 
served that the fist at the 
National, ceasing to menace, 
has loosened and is pointing a 
finger down the town-house 
wynd. The cadger’s cart is 
now in the straight of it, bump- 
ing over the cobbles, Trickie 
aloft, with weather-beaten face 
and yellow hair like a young 
Patroclus. Is it the Torrie- 
Town ten-pounder? An even 
poll, then! Trickie is drawing 
nearer, scattering the crowd in 
the wynd. See! see! It’s the 
—the Provost! the Provost! 
And Nicky Frew! The Pro- 
vost and Nicky! A pair, a 
pair! Race, Trickie, race! 
Dismount, Mr Clephane, M.P. 
for St Brise. Rally the band 
now. A cornet, a drum, and a 
bomberdon, — all that fall in. 
. Marshal the three, then ; 
and out into the street with 
them. Beat and blow; swell 
lungs, stretch muscles, and pro- 
claim Tory victory. Clephane! 
Clephane! 
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It is only those at the National 
who can see the situation. 
Before they at the Bell can 
grasp it, Trickie has drawn up 
at the corner, and the Provost 
and Nicky, flanked by the 
Tory reserves, are battling for 
the town-house steps. “Over 
your heads, men!” The Pro- 
vost is lifted above the crowd, 
but will not release hold of 
Nicky’s coat-collar. “Both, 
then.” Up goes Nicky, also, 
and the two are bundled to 
the town-house door. “Down 
with you, now, and run!” 
The Provost and Nicky fly 
upstairs, but the clock strikes 
as they reach the landing, and 
the door is clapped to in their 
faces ere they can record their 
votes. 

Before it is well understood 
what has happened, and with 
all the town still yelling for 


him, the Provost has slipped 
out of the town-house by a 
back doorway, and has reached 
the arms of his daughters. 


Their anxiety exempts him 
from a public appearance, it is 
explained; and doubtless the 
story he has to tell sticks in 
his throat. That land-lubber 
story—of the bonny evening 
and the Dutchman lying handy 
—was told many times that 
night, nevertheless, as one 
after another of the Clephane 
party found his way into Mr 
Trail’s dining-room; and in the 
excitement of the day’s work 
and the miraculous reappear- 
ance of the lost magistrate, 
it passed as a likely narrative. 
It was only in the light of the 
morning’s reason that the 
North Sea Bubble (as Blelach 
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called it) caused winks and 
sly kicks under the table. To- 
night the whereabouts of Rab 
are forgotten. It is known 
that he has not returned to 
St Brise, but whether he is 
in Holland or in Leith these 
chagrined politicians do not 
stop to inquire. 

Well on in the evening, how- 
ever, towards nine o'clock, the 
party was broken in upon by 
the announcement of Mr Robin 
Cook, and on the back of it 
walked in the mercurial tailor. 

The Provost advanced and 
shook him by the hand. 

“My son is Rab Cook,” says 
the tailor. 

“The companion of my sur- 
prising adventure,’ answers 
the Provost. “I owe you an 
apology—’tis to you I should 
have first brought the news 
of his safety.” 

The complacent greeting 
shook the little tailor’s mixed 
feelings. 

“Me, sir! Not I! It’s him 
that owes the apology for 
going. Rab was aye a—ahem! 
But his wife and bairns-—they 
are anxious, Provost. Is’t true 
the lad is safe?” 

The Provost coughed. He- 
roic measures were necessary. 

“Safe, I am glad to say, 
sir, and thank you: for in 4 
measure | owe my own escape 
from drowning to him, al- 
though, to be sure, in 4 
measure I have to thank him 
for my ill adventure as well. 
It was he persuaded me, ’gainst 
my better judgment, to _ Bail 
so far that night. Sirs,” he 
continued, “you must excuse 
me a while; I have a duty 
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with this gentleman. There 
are glasses and the bottle. 
Ring for what you want. 

A word with you, Mr Cook, " 
and he and the tailor went 
out together. 

The news that the Provost 
paid a visit to Charlotte that 
night with Robin Cook, by a 
circuitous way, was over the 
town next morning, and it was 
counted to him for a feeling 
heart as well as for corrobor- 
ation of his story, which, doubt- 
less, was as he wished. What 
passed between Charlotte and 
him was far above Robin’s in- 
telligence, though the echo of 
it, poor man, had a meaning in 
it, or so it seemed, that consoled 
him with a better opinion of 
Rab. Charlotte knew the Pro- 
vost now; but he braced her, 
as he had done that far-off day 
in court. 

“T should have been here ere 
now,” he said, “but for these 
political doings, which are the 
only serious results of this ad- 
venture of your husband and 
mine, saving a more serious 
still, that you, mem, and Sarah 
and Grace, my daughters, have 
been kept in suspense. But 
you've heard, I hope, that your 
husband, though he hasn’t hast- 
ened back wi me,—for, unlike 
me, he has no interest in pol- 
itics, is safe and sound, and by 
this time, doubtless, conbashed 
for home.” 

“It’s kind of you to think 
of me, Provost, and to come, 
When your own daughters must 

jealous of every minute 
youre away from them. We 


have all had a sad time of 
anxiety.” 
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“But it’s over now. You 
must not take this regrettable 
accident to heart.” 

“T am sure, Mr Trail, none 
took it more to heart than 
yourself.” 

“One thing certain: your 
husband and me will never 
have another misfortune of the 
same kind.” 

“Of my husband I cannot 
speak,” says Charlotte; “Rab 
is aye in unlucky company.” 

And with that Robin saw 
him to the door. 


A few mornings later, St 
Brise, in the words of the 
‘Journal,’ “was thrown into 
a pleasant commotion of rejoic- 
ing by the return of the other 
shipwrecked mariner. He re- 
ceived a boisterous welcome.” 
I am surprised that Rab for- 
gave Blelach that last word. 
That he did proves the affinity 
between these two heartless 
men. 

With the same pride that 
had given the Provost word for 
word—with a harder, indeed, 
because of the truth discovered 
in that interview, and the surety 
of Rab’s safety and certain re- 
turn when it suited himself— 
Charlotte met Sir Ralph when 
he rode along on the forenoon 
after the election to present his 
compliments to her. He called 
up his servant at her door, and 
throwing his rein to him, 
mounted Rab’s stairs. It was 
Robin Cook who opened to him, 
heard his story, and ushered 
him into the room on the sea, 
where Charlotte joined them 
presently. 

She was a handsome woman, 
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and his eye brightened to meet 
her. He had a way with him, 
though it wasn’t the Provost’s, 
and he had a repute, and her 
blood ran with a healthy in- 
spiration at contact with both. 
Robin could not understand her 
gay mood, and accompanied Sir 
Ralph down to his horse in a 
wonder. 

Over the parapet of the 
sailors’ walk an old salt leant 
with his glass pointed to the 
east pier. He took his eye from 
it, and running up to Robin, 
““My eyes are not what they 
were,” says he, “if that’s not 
Rab Cuick that’s stepped off 
that smack.” 

He ran back to his glass, now 
that he remembered whom he 
was addressing, Robin at his 
heels. 

“Tt is! it is,” cries Robin, 
and flew to Charlotte. 

“Tt’s him,—it’s Rab!” said 
Charlotte, as the two looked 
from the seaward windows. 

“ Boy, boy,” she cried in 
ecstasy to the babe in her arms. 
“Here’s your father, boy, your 
father.” 

The little tailor was flying 
out of the door to meet Rab. 

Half- way down the stair 
something made him think 
better of it, and he returned to 
the house. 

In the front room Charlotte 
was on her knees, crying over 
the child. 

“Oh, God!” she was saying, 
“permit him to grow up a good 
man—no’ like his father.” 

Once more Robin went fly- 
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ing down the stairs to meet 
Rab. 
He found him at the harbour- 


‘thead chatting with Sir Ralph 


and whistling in his cheek. 
He was specially jaunty and 
assured, like a man who had 
won his goal in the world. 

“I’m back again, you see, 
father,” he cried, when Robin 
approached. ‘My father, Sir 
Ralph.” 

“We have met,” Sir Ralph 
answered, “several times. He 
keeps your house for you in 
your absence,” says he: “when 
I have called on your wife for 
news of you I was never allowed 
a word for her ear alone. He 
looks well after her.” 

Something hot burned in 
Robin’s throat. 

“Now that you are back 
again, and high time,” he cried, 
“better you go home and look 
after her. . . . Man, there’s not 
a soul in the town would care 
whether you were back or away 
for ever if it weren’t for that 
woman that you’ve the privilege 
of calling a wife.” 

Rab reddened at the gills, 
but whistled more cleanly than 
ever. He had won his present 
goal in the world. 

“We are plain folk,” he 
laughed to Sir Ralph. 

“ And plain folk keep a plain 
stick,” cried Robin in a sudden 
heat, and brought his oak staff 
down on Rab’s shoulders. 

That was Rab’s boisterous 
welcome; and with it my 
legacy of family history 18 
ended. 
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PART II.—THE HAPPY ISLANDS. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE RASCAL CLAIMS ME FOR A BROTHER. 


So far I have been writing 
of Rab as, in a manner, a his- 
torical character ; now I come 
toa man of my own day and 
acquaintance. 

It seems to me that since I 
have known anything, I have 
known his name and reputation. 
Getting back to the farthest 
point to which my memory 
will take me, Rab’s personality 
impinges upon my conscious- 
ness inuch as a familiar in a fog 
might upon my vision: from 
the moment of recognising a 
figure ] knew that it was Rab; 
but Rab in a mist of scandal 
and small-talk, and, it may 
very well be, of prejudice also. 

He was clouded, when first I 


remember him, by the contempt 
for a tailor which I have never 
found absent in any one, not 


even in a tailor himself. Never- 
theless, out of this mist of con- 
tempt for the tailor race Rab 
shone by virtue of accomplish- 
ments which, as a rule, it does 
not possess: a skill in bringing 
music out of cat-gut, and a 
sharp, biting sense out of as 
simple words; and a voice of 
rare quality, never or seldom 
used in public, but charming all 
who happened upon it in the 
woods and lanes. 

_My first knowledge of these 
gifts came from the repetition 
of their praises on the lips of 
persons of would-be cultivated 
and catholic taste. Rab’s gift 
of music was surprising—ridi- 
culous even—for a tailor; and 
they sought by the proclama- 


tion of it to discover another 
of judgment in themselves al- 
most equally surprising. ‘“ Rab 
Cuick, the tailor: yes. And 
whata gift.” “A gift, really?” 
“A divine gift, I assure you. 
Of course, I am of your mind 
about the waste of it. Towhom 
much is given, much shall be 
required.” And so on; until 
you came to believe that the 
marvel lay, not in the gift itself, 
but in their discovery of it. 

The tailor-musician was now 
living with his wife and chil- 
dren, on the north side of St 
Brise High Street, a little 
farther west than his old house, 
in a high tenement, the topmost 
windows of which—Rab’s win- 
dows—looked out over a two- 
storied house on the south side, 
upon the North Sea. 

“Tf you would cut a gentle- 
man’s breeks, you maun have 
the higher air.” 

That was one of the sayings 
with which he sparkled to me 
in the mist. There was another : 
I mention it here because, 
though of a later date, it was 
with me at that time just a 
thumb pressure, as it were, 
modelling the clay-figure in my 
mind. He was sitting in the 
shop of a respectable merchant, 
a grave man with humorous 
lurkings, listening to a lecture 
upon his evil ways, and the 
hope still held out of amending 
them. ... 

“ Aweel, Mister, [ll just away 
hame—and kill the wife.” 

“Better than that,” says the 
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other, with a hand on his smile 
—kill yourself.” 

“Hech! It would just be a 
deid tailor when dune.” .. . 

From stories of that kind, it 
grew upon me that Rab’s gifts 
had to cancel more than his 
trade —a failure and decline, 
and a wit nourished on want of 
self-respect, involving wife and 
children. 

By-and-by his wife’s indigni- 
ties began to be the chief cloud 
upon him for me, she being a 
connection of my own, Charlotte 
Seton. It was never said that 
he beat her, or even threatened 
to: had he struck her, he should 
have suffered in repute just to 
the point he deserved ; for that 
she was a singularly superior wo- 
man would really have made his 
kick more brutal. But possibly 
the ne’er-do-weel, arraigned at 
the bar of his wife’s virtue, suf- 
fers undeserved scrimp justice. 

Being callow, and a long way 
off having a passion of my own, 
I fell inte *>e attitude towards 
Rab of those whose passion had 
been harried, and was inclined 
to revolt from common opinion 
when, in the absence of direct 
charges against him, people 
merely bespattered him in dig- 
ging for the precious thing, his 
wife. Once I crowed a little 
in this strain—not touching 
the particular case— before my 
father, a plain man, and sur- 
prised him into a tentative like 
crow. His had a different note ; 
but I imagined that I recog- 
nised my sentiment... . 

“Ay, laddie; you're liable 
always to have your wife cuist 
in your teeth.” 

“And why 
Cuick . 

But he cut meshort. “That'll 


should Rab 
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do, sir,” he said, as hot as a 
coal. We had been thinking of 
different cases, he of his own; 
and to be compared to Rab 
Cuick was beyond any man’s 
philosophy. ... 

I think that twice I met 
Charlotte at this stage. Both 
times she and I were visiting 
some far-off cousins from the 
East Coast, who took up sum- 
mer quarters in the cottage at 
the Back Bowes. The second 
time was crucial, for it gave me 
my first glimpse in the flesh of 
Rab, who drove up from St 
Brise to fetch his wife. 

We were set down to tea. 
With Charlotte were two of 
her children, a boy and the girl. 
The girl, another Charlotte, was 
the younger, fair, and _fair- 
haired, with strands of gold in 
each wisp, imaging her mother, 
and tall for her age, for she 
beat me by a full inch when 
they set us, back to back, to 
compare her eleven years with 
my thirteen. I have mentioned 
a likeness to her mother; but, 
of course, the likeness could not 
extend to the mother’s chief 
characteristics — chiselling _ of 
feature, large roundness of limb 
and contours. It lay, rather, 
as I think of it now, and must 
have observed then without 
comment, even to myself, in 
the matching of their eyes, prac- 
tised in sympathetic language. 

The boy, Robin, was older, 
and black and coarse. You 
could not have believed the 
two to be of the same brood. 
The incongruity must have 
been very plain, for I noticed 
it with my thirteen-year-old 
eye. That was long before 
Mr Michael Trail, the Provost s 
son, strung thebairns on a string 
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of reason, with his, “It didn’t 
require her children to tell you 
that Charlotte Cook was a found 
child. Fine threids and coarse 
threids, and a mixture A 
queer wab.” 

We had not been sat down 
long when, looking out of the 
window upon the sound of 
wheels on the road, we saw Rab 
arrive. He was not over middle 
height, and thin and supple, with 
an acute and delicately graven 
face; not so much quick as 
clean in his actions, so that he 
was in beside us before we could 
well get to the door to greet 
him, and sitting down and 
cracking as if he had been in 
the room for hours. This 
assured and commanding way 
which was his was the second 
thing that I observed. The 
first was Charlotte’s welcome of 
him. She simply surged to the 
man. It was the first time I 
ever Saw &@ Woman in love, and 
the thing struck me as unlike 
anything that had ever come 
under my notice: my father 
and mother behaved differently, 
I remember thinking. I re- 
member thinking also, with a 
sudden inward fire, that the 
neighbours were right in any- 
thing they said of this man; 
for he let this woman’s love 
beat on him, and was as in- 
different to it as the Vous rocks. 
And this was my first personal 
observation, I believe, on the 
ways of men and women. 

Rab had sent Robin to stand at 
his horse’s head. He just said, 
“Tak’ her heid,” and Robin 
Went: that was the greeting 
between the boy and his father. 

Vhen his wife flew to him to 

him, he gave her a kind of 
brush aside, but would have 


kissed the daughter, I believe. 
At any rate he made a motion 
thereto; and then I saw the 
girl’s fair face go white, and 
even when he had bent to her, 
she timidly withdrew behind 
her mother. 

I saw the boy go to a bidding, 
the wife overflow against that 
hard man, and the man get 
soft to the young girl who re- 
coiled from him: four peep- 
holes into the interior of that 
family if only I had been old 
enough to see through them. 

After that we fell into the plain 
roads of conversation for a few 
minutes, the girl and I keeping 
glancing out of the window 
watching Robin at the horse’s 
head from where he made faces 
back to us. All of a sudden 
Charlotte says to me— 

“Who's that man speaking to 
Robin? There’s two of them !” 

“Oh,” said I (for I knew 
them when they came about 
my father’s house), “that’s Mr 
Paton and Mr Dalton in the 
Excise.” 

The room was full of our 
tongues, every tongue in the 
house wagging at once; but 
above them all I heard Rab’s 
voice to his wife, and then 
it was as if he had laid a 
sudden hand upon my shoulder 
and on every shoulder in the 
room— 

“Who's this laddie?” 

He had got up, and was look- 
ing out upon Robin, to whom 
now the officers were speaking. 

“It’s David Shirra’s son 
David in the Excise,” I heard 
Charlotte answer him. 

*“‘ Ay,” says Rab, as if he had 
known it. With that he claps 
his hat upon his head and my 
hat upon mine, and not say- 
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ing a word, or catching my 
eye even, leads me to the 
door. And when we _ were 
without, “Remember me to 
your father,” he said loud out 
to me, wondering. 

“Oh, you would like a ride,” 
he goes on; and now I had 
nodded to the officers, and 
before I could say Yea or Nay 
he lifted me among the straw 
in the cart. 

“Let go her head, Robin,” 
he calls out. “I’m going to 
give Dauvid Shirra a turn up 
the road and back while your 
mother’s getting on her things. 
Tell her to hasten, for Dll be 
back i’ the now, and we maun 
start for home.” 

At this the officers had stood 
aside, and Rab and I were 
birling along the road. 

Remember I had set out on 
this drive with an awe for the 
man in the cart beside me, and 
at the back of that a very bad 
prejudice against him because 
of the way in which he had 
treated his wife, yet I never 
enjoyed a quarter of an hour 
so much in my life. The man 
simply whirled me up in his 
gaiety. Between the house 
and the head of the den he 
learned that I was fond of 
music, and fifty things about 
my father and the officers 
which he never asked me, but 
seemed to draw from my lips 
of their own accord. The mare 
laid back her ears when he 
talked to her, and he talked 
to her as he talked to me, in 
a clatter of musical sounds; 
and he whittled and laughed 
to himself, and I declare it 
was like a flute played deli- 
cately. I have never forgotten 
the sound of it. 
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Now at the head of the den, 
some little distance back from 
the main road where it de- 
bouches upon Clephane, there 
is a small farm-steading with- 
out any name that I know 
of save “Jock’s Toon.” Here 
dwelt one Myles, of whom I 
had often heard my father 
speak as a ne’er-do-weel, who 
gave him and his brother offi- 
cers great suspicion. At the 
end of the road to this man’s 
door Rab begins to drive can- 
nily, and he says to me— 

“Who lives in here, Dauvid, 
my man?” 

“ Jock Myles.” 

“Well,” he says, “we'll see 
if Jock Myles can do me a 
favour.” 

“He's a queer one,” my 
tongue ran on, for I was 
proud of my knowledge. “He 
poaches, and he smuggles, and 
I don’t know all what. He's 
a right bad one, my father 
says.” 

And then, noticing that the 
mare had turned into the yard, 
—and Rab never urged her 
there that I could see,—‘“‘ You're 
not going into Jock Myles’s?” 
I said. 

“Out o’ the eater cam’ forth 
meat,” says Rab. “The worst 
o’ men have their uses,” and 
laughed. 

In the middle of the yard, 
with his arms over the barrier 
of the reed, was Jock; and he 
turned at our coming. 

“ Are you Jock Myles?” cries 
Rab in a loud voice before the 
man could fix his eyes on us. 

“ Awa’ wi’ ye, Rab Cuick !’ 
says Jock. 

“Man, Mister Shirra,” Rab 
says, addressing me, “all the 
folk in the country-side seem 
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to ken me, although I could 
swear I never seen them be- 
tween the een afore.” 

“Mister Jock Myles,” he says, 
turning to the man again, “you 
appear to ken me. I dinna’ 
ken you; but I have got a 
by-ord’nar fine character 0’ 
you from Dauvid Shirra here, 
who’s a son 0’ Mister Shirra in 
the Excise— whom ye may 
have heard o’. 

“ Now,” says he, “I’ve come 
up to the Bowes for my wife, 
to take her back to St Brise, 
and the stray in my cart is 
hard for a nice woman like her 
to sit in, .. . and, in a word, 
can ye give me a pickle fresh 
stuff in its place? 

“The auld’ll do brawly for 
your reed,” says he; “an’ I'll 
neiver wi’ ye —a pickle fresh 






























































































































































stray for a cairt-load o’ auld,— 
1 and, it may be, the best o’ the 
8 bargain’s with you all the 
r same.” 

With that, and without by- 
() your-leave of Jock, he lets 
1, down the back of the cart, and 
er would have begun to unload it. 
re Ibent to help, but he stopped 
‘- me in a moment. 

“Nay,” he says, “you maun 
th watch the mare.” He gave 
rst ne the reins, “Can you man-~ 
nd age, think you? Huts! It’s 

hot so easy. She tak’s a power 
rd, 0 watching, though ye wouldna 
rier think it to see me drive her; so 





you maun not let your eyes off 
her lugs,” 

So saying, he backed the 
‘art against the reed dyke, and 

sat and watched the mare’s 
lugs; and in a minute the cart 
vas empty of the old straw, 
ind Jock was pitchforking into 
ta fine layer of new. Then 
VOL. CLXX.—NO, MXXXI. 
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Rab gets up beside me, and 
takes the reins. 

“Good day to ye, and thank 
ye,” he says to Jock Myles; 
and Jock was red in the face 
with laughing. ‘(Good day to 
ye, and thank ye,” and drives 
off. 

“Mr Myles, or whatsoever 
they call you,” he cries, looking 
back over his shoulder, “I’m 
greatly obliged to you for your 
stray ; but I cannot help say- 
ing that ye keep a deplorable 
dirty reed, and the quicker ye 
get it turned over the better.” 

And with that he gives a 
cackle and a low whistle, like a 
bird that laughs in a whistle, 
and drives out of Jock Myles’s. 

‘“‘T’m not sure, Mister Dauvid, 
if I’ve done right in_ being 
obliged to that man,” he said 
to me by-and-by. 

“T told ye what like he was,” 
I answered, “and ‘out o’ the 
eater,’ says you.” 

“ Ay, man,” he says, looking 
at me very queerly, “and, by 
the same authority, there’s a 
power o’ mischief in the jaw- 
bone of an ass.” 


It may very well be that but 
for the downsetting I got when 
I made the unlucky mention of 
Rab at a time when my father 
was feeling the sting of having 
married above him, I should 
have spoken at home of this 
visit to Jock Myles; and it 
may be that, had I done so, 
the result would have been the 
discovery of something more 
than hard straw in the reed, 
and a supervisorship at the 
least for my father. As it was, 


I held my tongue, cherishing 
the recollection of Rab’s won- 
2B 
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derful spirits on that drive, 
and a high opinion of the man 
which the general, vague char- 
acter he held could not affect 
now. Ido not say that, away 
from him, I had any respect 
for him: he tickled a natural 
curiosity, and all they said 
against him did that; but 
when I was with him, I know, 
he held me by a spell. 

I am certain that nothing 
save the thought of seeing 
something of Rab reconciled 
me to the idea of a session at 
Mr Foster’s school in St Brise, 
and a year’s lodging with my 
mother’s sister, Miss Sarah 
Trail. The school had a re- 
putation for discipline, if I can 
call that a reputation which 
was an experience through 
which most folks in St Brise 
had passed or were passing ; 
and when my Aunt Sarah con- 
descended to call upon us in 
Town of Tarvit, to discuss the 
terms of my board, she was 
particular in dwelling upon the 
rigorous methods of herself and 
Mr Foster in contradistinction 
to the spoiled manner in which, 
she was good enough to explain, 
I had been brought up by my 
widowed father. But for Rab’s 
face on the horizon, the prospect 
had not been very welcome. 

One day at the end of August, 
then, my father brought me to 
St Brise, and left me in lee of 
my Aunt Sarah. He had not 
been gone three hours when I 
slipped her convoy, and set out 
on a voyage of discovery of Rab. 
He dwelt, I had it, at the har- 
bour end of the long street of St 
Brise, and thither I directed my 
steps; and I had traversed two 
hundred yards or so only, and 
emerged from a dark passage of 
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the causeway upon a more open 
space, with houses set back 
upon one side, when I ran fairly 
in the face of the man whom I 
was seeking. 

To this day I cannot deter- 
mine whether he saw me as 
soon as I saw him. He was 
coming jauntily along, whistling 
lowly within himself, as his man- 
ner was, so that it was not until 
you were close upon him that 
you heard any sound, and then 
it was round and full. If he 
did not see me (of which I am 
not so assured as I was at the 
time), I can only say that it 
was not like him: there was not 
much that he passed over. Ifhe 
did see me, he let me pluck his 
coat, which I did timidly, before 
he bent his eyes in my way. 
Even then he appeared not to 
remember me until I said— 

“Don’t you remember driv- 
ing me to Jock Myles’s, at the 
Back Bowes, Mr Cook?” 

He had a trick or habit 
(derived from his tailoring, 
maybe) of straightening him- 
self up and blinking his eye, 
like one who has been awak- 
ened from sleep to urgent bust- 
ness ; and he played it now. 

“And whaur have you 
dropped from, Mr Dauvid 
Shirra?” he asked, laying 4 
hand upon my shoulder, which 
was almost as high as his own 
now. 

“T am newly come down from 
Tower of Tarvit—this very day, 

I answered. “I am going to 
Foster’s school.” 

“ Ay, ay!” says he. 
living?” 

“With my Aunt Sarah.” 

“Oh, ho! oh, ho! Genteel! 

“You have a good memory 
mind me,” he says next. 


“ And 
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“T’ll never forget that ride,” 
I answered. 

“No,” he says; “I haven’t 
forgot it myself. And yon man 
—Jock—Jock what was’t? Is 
he still about the Bowes?” 

“T believe so. I haven’t seen 
him myself, but my father tells 
me he’s aye there and at his old 
tricks,” 

“Poaching, wasn’t it 

“Smuggling,” says I. 

“Dearie me! And was not 
your father angry wi’ me for 
taking ye to Jock Myles —to 
change my stray?” 

“Oh, I never tell’d him about 
the ride,” I said. 

“No: and how was that?” 

Now the reason for my not 
telling was as I have ex- 
plained; and I grew red and 
confused when he asked for it. 
It seemed to me that even al- 
though I did not speak of it, 


999 
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he must have an inkling of 
its drift: he must count me 


ungrateful, I felt, for even 
knowing it. And I was far 
from ungrateful. 

“Tt was the grandest ride I 
ever had,” I was forced to 
splutter out. 

“Mister Dauvid,” he said— 
and this is the speech I can 
least forgive him—“I should 
not have asked you that ques- 
tion, for it was too delicate for 
answering. I see ye have 
heard ill o’ me; and I see, as 
weel, that you have not found 
me so ill as my repute.” 

“I have found you...” I 
ted, my heart welling up 
with a pity for the man, and 
till more with pride at these 
strange relations with him ; 
but he broke in again. 
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“T thank you for your 
friendship,” says he, with a 
working of his lips. “I thank 
you for your friendship—long 
may I merit it! And, now, 
there’s just one thing I will 
say about that,” says he “I 
ken the big heart that’s in 
ye—an odd thing to be found 
joined with so much gumption 
—and it’s as like as not you'll 
be for declaring this friendship 
to all and sundry. Dauvid,” 
he says, “it’s not one that'll 
raise you in public esteem, and 
the only service the declara- 
tion o’t “Il do to me is to have 
it broken off. So, Dauvid my 
man, the soul o’ me is knit 
unto your soul, like the soul 
o Jonathan to his Dauvid 
—but under the thoomb, lad, 
under the thoomb. ... Is’'t a 
compack ?” 

I felt (as doubtless he in- 
tended that I should feel) that 
all this proceeded from his 
delicacy, and from a desire, as 
well, to retain me as a friend, 
which, I knew well, he could 
not do if our being acquainted 
came to Aunt Sarah’s ears. 
And, besides that this tickled 
my. pride very nicely, some- 
thing in it made bubble up in 
me a pity at which I was 
very apt at this time. So it 
was with some emotion that I 
seized his hand to shake it 
over our compact. 

“So, so, but we'll not fall on 
each other’s necks after the 
manner of old: not just here,” 
he says, looking east and west 
the street. “But come, ye 
maun call on Charlotte.” 

And with that he turns, and 
brings me to his own door. 


(To be continued.) 
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A: CENTURY ago, ere yet the 
British red had spread over any 
but scattered portions of the 
map of India, the great penin- 
sula between the Bay of Bengal 
and the Indian Ocean offered a 
fine field to all reckless spirits 
who had daring sufficient to 
wander over it in quest of for- 
tune or adventure. Those were 
the days when the “mohur- 
tree” still shook its golden 
harvest into the coffers of John 
Company and his servants; 
when the exiled Briton at 
Calcutta or Madras drowned 
thoughts of home in copious 
libations of bottled beer and 
four-finger brandy pegs; when 
the life of Europeans in India 
had no relief from sweltering 
heat, awful insanitariness, and 
still more horrible debauch- 
eries. The cadet who at the 
close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury sailed from England for 
the East was confronted by a 
hundred-to-one chance against 
his ever returning home ; but 
he was also comforted by the 
reflection that if good fortune 
should select him to be amongst 
the favoured survivors, he 
might retire to nurse his gout 
and dyspepsia at Bath or Chel- 
tenham, with his pockets well 
filled, an object of the keenest 
interest and solicitude to all 
his poor relations. Those, too, 
were rare days for military ad- 
venturers, the needy uztlanders 
of every nationality, who, de- 
spite the jealousy and hostility 
of the Honourable Company, 
nevertheless frequently man- 
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aged to achieve position, in- 
fluence, and fortune in the 
service of the great States of 
India. The Mogul empire was 
in its death-throes; the wretch- 
ed puppet who sat on the throne 
of Akbar was practically a pris- 
oner in the hands of one faction 
of the Mahrattas, and served but 
to give a fancied prestige to 
the cause of his masters in the 
constant internecine struggle 
amongst the rival kinsmen. 
North of the Sutlej militant 
Sikhism had broken from the 
hated rule of the Moslem, and 
under Ranjit Singh the armies 
of the Khalsa defied all claims 
of suzerainty. The steadily in- 
creasing power of the English 
in the Western Deccan and 
in Bengal foreshadowed an in- 
evitable struggle at no dis- 
tant date with the unruly 
Mahratta hordes; but the lat- 
ter were too much divided 
against themselves to make 
preparation to meet the coming 
danger or to unite against the 
common foe. Sindhia, Holkar, 
or the Peshwar had no thoughts 
or aims but to acquire suprem- 
acy one over the others, and 
in the unceasing struggle they 
turned for assistance to those 
very Western races whose su 
perior powers of organisation 
and command were so shortly 
to be exercised against them- 
selves. The names of De Boigné 
and Perron are known to 4 

students of Indian history ; the 
story of Alexander Gardiner 
has not long since been made 
familiar to readers of ‘Maga ; 
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Martine is a name of honoured 
memory in Calcutta and Luck- 
now, where great scholastic in- 
stitutions owe their origin to 
his charity ; but none of these 
soldiers of fortune is so in- 
timately connected with the 
British arms in India, nor did 
any leave more lasting memo- 
rial of his achievements, than 
Colonel James Skinner, C.B., of 
“Skinner’s Horse,” the founder 
of the Bengal Irregular Cavalry. 

The career of this remarkable 
man is a noticeable instance of 
the triumph of sheer merit over 
adverse circumstances. Not 
only had he to meet the ex- 
clusive officialdom of the Com- 
pany without the cachet of 


either cadetship or the king’s 
commission, but he had also 
to combat a more serious dis- 
advantage in the strong preju- 
dice of those days against all 


persons of mixed descent. For 
Skinner was a half-caste, and 
the grit and force of character 
which he displayed through 
life were the more remarkable 
in one brought up in the un- 
healthy surroundings which are 
inevitable in the lives of children 
in Anglo-Indian cities. 

His father was an officer in 
the Company’s service, who, as 
a ensign in Clive’s army, 
married a young Rajput girl 
captured in one of the cam- 
paigns in Bengal. Such unions, 
now fortunately rare, were com- 
Mon enough in those days: 
they can have seldom brought 
sting happiness or content to 
ther party, and the Skinners’ 
household seems to have been 
10 exception in this respect. 
James Skinner’s published Me- 
Mors tell us little of either his 
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father or his mother; but they 
relate with tragic simplicity, 
not unmixed with pathos, how 
the latter committed suicide 
when her young daughters 
were taken from her and sent 
to school, preferring death to 
the dishonour which she con- 
ceived had fallen on her house 
by such a violation of the 
privacy of the zenana. 

James Skinner was one of a 
family of six children, and was 
born in the year 1778. After 
such. schooling as Calcutta 
could offer, or as his father 
could afford, he was at the age 
of eighteen bound apprentice to 
a printer in the Bengal capital. 
But so sedentary a calling was 
little in accord with his adven- 
turous spirit, and after only 
three days in the printing- 
house he ran away, with the 
intention of going to sea, 
Captured before he could effect 
this purpose, and brought home 
by an uncle, he was given a 
trial in a counting-house, but 
with equally unsatisfactory 
result. At the end of three 
months it became evident to 
his guardians at Calcutta that 
some more active life must be 
found for his restless energies. 
The commissioned ranks of the 
Company’s service were closed 
to him by reason of his birth 
and his father’s circumstances, 
and the only opening which 
remained was the service of one 
of the native princes of India. 
To this resource, which at least 
offered a career of adventure, 
and the possible chance of 
achieving fortune, Skinner 
accordingly turned. Leaving 
Calcutta, he journeyed up 
country to Cawnpore, where 
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his father was serving with his 
regiment, and having obtained 
a letter of introduction to 
General De Boigne, he pre- 
sented himself before that dis- 
tinguished Savoyard at Koel in 
June 1796, and besought an 
appointment in the army of 
Sindhia. Benoit de Boigne 
was at this time at the close 
of his active career, and was 
about to relinquish the com- 
mand which he had held so 
long. Born at Chamberi in 
Savoy, he early entered on 
a life of varied excitement. 
After some service in the 
famous Irish Brigade of the 
French army, a few years in 
the Russian forces, and captiv- 
ity and slavery in the hands of 
the Turks, De Boigne made his 
way to India in 1778, and not 
long afterwards entered the 
service of Madaji Sindhia. 
This prince he served well and 
faithfully until Madaji’s death 
in 1794. He successfully organ- 
ised a part of the Mahratta 
army in the European manner 
and under the command of 
European officers, and it was 
to the efficiency of his regular 
brigade that Sindhia owed the 
superiority which before the 
close of the eighteenth century 
he had established over the 
other Mahratta chiefs. An 
important item in De Boigne’s 
astute military policy was to 
keep the peace between his 
master and the English, nor 
was it until Madaji was suc- 
ceeded by the young and head- 
strong Daulat Rao Sindhia that 
this wise course was departed 
from. De Boigne then, finding 
that his counsels were disre- 
garded, and foreseeing that the 
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overthrow of the Mahrattas 
must be the result, sought per- 
mission to retire, and in the 
autumn of 1796 he marched 
down to Calcutta escorted by 
his personal bodyguard of 600 
Persian horsemen, magnifi- 
cently mounted and equipped. 
The whole of this corps he 
handed over to the service of 
the British, receiving from 
Lord Cornwallis, then Gover- 
nor-General, the sum of 350,000 
rupees (£35,000) for the horses 
and equipment. He then took 
ship for France, where he passed 
the remainder of his days in 
affluent retirement in his native 
Savoy. 

As has been seen, then, 
Skinner’s arrival in De Boigne’s 
camp at Koel preceded by only 
a few months the final retire- 
ment of the latter from the 
Mahratta service. The general 
received the young adventurer 
with kindness, and forthwith 
gave him an ensign’s commis- 
sion in Colonel Sutherland’s 
regular brigade stationed at 
Muttra. Thither Skinner at 
once proceeded, and was posted 
to an infantry battalion com- 
manded by a certain Captain 
Pohlman. 

For the next seven years, 
during which time he remained 
in the Mahratta service, his 
life was passed continually m 
camps, and his taste for stirring 
scenes was fully satisfied amidst 
the ceaseless warfare between 
the Mahrattas and their neigh- 
bours. Excellent as was the 
system introduced by De Boigne, 
and efficient as were the reg" 


lar brigades of Sindhia’s army 
when compared with the wr 
disciplined mobs which repr 
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sented the military forces of 
most native States, yet it may 
well be imagined that the 
character of the motley crowd 
of adventurers who held com- 
missions, as well as the natural 
dislike for discipline by the 
lawless troops they commanded, 
precluded any but a rough-and- 
ready style of organisation, and 
a very elastic control over the 
soldiery. Life in the Mahratta 
camps of those days must in- 
deed have resembled in no 
small degree medieval warfare 
in Europe: the armies com- 
posed of independent contingents 
furnished by feudal lords, each 
jealous of the other, and scarcely 
less hostile to one another than 
to the avowed enemies of their 
suzerain chief. Of this curious 
and stirring life we are fortun- 
ate in finding some faithful 
pictures in Skinner’s own 
Memoirs,! which were collected 
and published after his death 
by his intimate friend James 
Baillie Fraser, and which, al- 
beit somewhat rambling and 
confused as to the sequence of 
events, nevertheless contain 
much that is graphic and in- 
teresting, while the effect of 
the narrative is heightened by 
the simplicity and naiveté of 
the language. No better in- 
stance can be found, _ illus- 
trative of the manners of the 
soldier chiefs, of the varied 
experiences which lay in the 
path of foreign adventurers, 
and of the quaint unvarnished 
Manner in which Skinner’s 
story is told, than in the fol- 
lowing episode of the very first 
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campaign in which he took 
part, 

Daulat Rao Sindhia was at 
war with a recalcitrant fol- 
lower named Lakwa Dada, and 
the forces of the former, among 
which was Pohlman’s regi- 
ment, with young Skinner as 
one of its junior officers, were 
commanded by a general named 
Ambaji Sindhia. It chanced 
that in the camp of Ambaji 
was one Harji Sindhia, a rel- 
ative of Daulat Rao, who had 
incurred the enmity of his 
own commander, and at the 
same time was an object of 
peculiar dislike to Lakwa 
Dada. Forgetting their pub- 
lic hostility in the intensity of 
their personal animosity, the 
two leaders combined in a 
treacherous plot to compass 
the death of the victim of 
their common hatred. It was 
arranged that Harji should be 
sent out from Ambaji’s camp 
attended by only a small fol- 
lowing, with orders to recon- 
noitre a certain road: mean- 
while Lakwa Dada was to 
prepare an ambush of over- 
whelming strength, by which 
the unsuspecting chief should 
be destroyed. The treacherous 
combination of the two hostile 
generals was duly completed ; 
but it so happened that as 
Harji left Ambaji’s camp on 
the errand which was intended 
to lead to his doom he was 
joined by young Skinner, who, 
having no other duty on hand, 
attached himself to the recon- 
naissance as a volunteer. In 
those Homeric combats the 
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event was frequently deter- 
mined more by the presence 
of two or three principals than 
by a score or so of ill-armed 
rank and file; and so, when 
the hostile party emerged from 
their ambush to fall on the 
unsuspecting MHarji, the as- 
sistance of James Skinner was 
sufficient to put an unexpected 
complexion on the result. 
These two were able to offer 
so vigorous a resistance that 
they succeeded in putting heart 
into their followers, who had 
been at first dismayed by the 
suddenness of the onslaught, 
and eventually the assailants, 
unprepared for such a de- 
termined struggle, were beaten 
off and put to flight. When, 
after a hard fight, the victors 
returned safely to camp, Harji, 
throwing himself into the arms 
of his companion, embraced 
him as his preserver, and in- 
sisted on his acceptance of a 
pair of gold bangles, a sword, 
a shield, and a fine horse, in 
recognition of his gallantry. 
The sequel, as told in Skinner’s 
simple language, speaks vol- 
umes on the dangers of service 
under such masters :— 


“Colonel Sutherland, who had 
heard the whole circumstance, and 
also' that I had been with Hurjee 
[sic], now sent for me, and I related 
to him all that had happened, ex- 
plained how I had chanced to accom- 
pany him, and showed him the present 
I had received. He blamed me for 
what had passed, and told me that 
he should report to Perron (De 
Boigne’s successor) the circumstance 
of my accompanying the Mahratta 
chief without orders. On returning 
to my tent it was intimated to me 
that if I would give the horse which 
I had got, which was a noble animal, 
to the colonel, he would say nothing 
of what had happened to Perron. To 
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this I replied that I might give the 
bangles, but with the sword, the 
shield, and the horse I would not 
part; and though several schemes 
were had recourse to by Colonel 
Sutherland in order to obtain the 
animal, he did not succeed in depriv- 
ing me of him.” 


It may be added that no 
untoward consequences seem 
to have resulted to Skinner 
from the affair, possibly because 
of the fact that Colonel Suther- 
land was shortly afterwards 
dismissed by Perron for in- 
triguing with the Mahratta 
chiefs. 

Such were the people among 
whom Skinner obtained his 
military training, and such the 
scenes in the midst of which 
his life was passed for the next 
seven years. That his skill in 
arms and his daring resource in 
peril were developed to a high 
degree of perfection is less re- 
markable than the fact that 
the intrigue and _ treachery 
which were common amongst 
his fellows were unable to 
corrupt the singular straight- 
ness and openness of his own 
character. The guerilla war- 
fare in which he was constantly 
engaged while in the Mahratta 
service was of no historic in- 
terest except in so far as it 
eventually led to the final 
struggle between his employer 
and the English; nor is it 
necessary to dwell on the events 
of the years which elapsed be- 
tween the young soldier's first 
campaign and that which was 
his last service in the army, of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia. The 
latter campaign is worthy of 
mention because in its course 
Skinner was present at the 
downfall of Rajah George 
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Thomas, one of the strangest 
of the many remarkable char- 
acters to be found at the close 
of the eighteenth century 
amongst the soldiers of fortune 
in India. 

An Irishman of the lowest 
birth, and entirely uneducated, 
George Thomas arrived in 
Madras in 1780 as a common 
sailor on a merchant - vessel. 
There, attracted by the mar- 
vellous tales of the wealth to 
be acquired in this land of ro- 
mance, he deserted from his 
ship and made his way inland. 
Alone and entirely ignorant of 
the countries through which he 
had to pass, or of the languages 
of their peoples, he yet suc- 
ceeded, after months of wander- 
ing and many adventures, in 
reaching the imperial capital of 
Delhi. Here he attached him- 
self to the so-called Begum 
Sumroo, a personage whose his- 
tory was as remarkable as his 
own, and who was at this time 
one of the most influential of 
the many small potentates 
established round the decaying 
court of the Moguls. For 
some years Thomas lived as a 
dependant of the Begum, over 
whom he acquired consider- 
able ascendancy, regulating her 
affairs and commanding her 
forces. He also for a time took 
service under the Mahrattas, 
with whom he extended his ex- 
perience of war. With them 
too, as with the Begum Sum- 
r00, he was careful to increase 
his wealth, in proportion to his 
growing influence and reputa- 
tion as a commander. For, 
strange as it must appear, he 
developed considerable military 
powers, which probably de- 


pended on audacity and deter- 
mination, two very potent items 
of success in oriental warfare, 
rather than on any more intel- 
lectual qualities. His ambition, 
however, was by no means to 
be satisfied by the post of ad- 
viser or military commander in 
the pay of Indian princelings, 
and his growing fame and for- 
tune were constantly regarded 
by Thomas merely as a means 
towards the end, which he ever 
kept in view, of establishing 
himself as an independent ruler. 
When, after a shorter space of 
time than would have seemed 
possible, his resources warranted 
his making the attempt, he at- 
tached to himself a body of 
desperate adherents, seized a 
considerable tract of country 
north-east of Delhi, and _ re- 
built and fortified the ruined 
town of Hansi, which was in 
the midst of his territory. Here 
he proceeded to consolidate his 
position, raising and training 
military forces, constructing 
gun -foundries, establishing a 
mint and issuing a coinage. 
Successful in his first enter- 
prises, it was not long before he 
sought to increase his power : he 
undertook a series of opera- 
tions against the neighbouring 
potentates, and even had the 
audacity to advance to the 
Sutlej and invade the terri- 
tories of the Lion of the Punjab. 
In short, so great was his suc- 
cess and so rapid the growth of 
his power that he seemed in a 
fair way to accomplish the 
dream which had long been the 
avowed aim of his efforts. This 
was no less than to conquer 
the Sikhs, to plant the British 
standard on the walls of At- 
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tock, and then, sailing down 
the Indus to Kurrachee, to take 
ship to England, and to lay 
the sovereignty of the Punjab 
at the feet of his Majesty King 
George III. A lofty ambition 
this for a common Irish sailor, 
so illiterate that he could not 
write hisownname! But hare- 
brained though it may seem to 
us to-day, they were neverthe- 
less dreams such as these, and 
men of the dauntless audacity 
and determination of George 
Thomas to carry them through, 
which have made the British 
empire what it is. 

In an unfortunate moment, 
however, for the success of his 
enterprises, Thomas provoked 
the hostility of Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and of General Perron ; 
and so it came about that, as 
we have seen, the autumn of 
1801 found James Skinner with 
his regiment in the Mahratta 
camp over against Georgeghur, 
in the district of Hansi, under 
whose walls lay the army of 
Rajah Thomas. Here a bloody 
and indecisive battle was fought 
—the severest, Skinner de- 
clares, that he had ever seen 
—in which the Mahratta 
forces lost between 3000 and 
4000 killed and wounded, and 
Thomas over 2000. Finding 
himself hard pressed and _ his 
resources failing, the latter re- 
treated on the 10th November 
to Hansi, sixty miles distant, 
where he made his final stand. 
The attack on that place was 
again marked by desperate 
fighting on both sides. In 
the assault, which was made 
on the 38rd December, the 
Mahratta forces were divided 
into three columns, one of 
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which was commanded by 
James Skinner and another 
by his younger brother Robert. 
The former was opposed by 
one of Thomas's captains, 
named Birch; and the follow- 
ing quaint description from 
Skinner’s pen gives a curious 
picture of warfare in India a 
hundred years ago :— 


“Birch defended his post well, and 
beat me back twice with great loss. 
Burning choppers, powder-pots, and 
everything he could get hold of were 
showered upon us; but our greatest 
loss was from the powder-pots, which 
greatly disheartened the men. How- 
ever, after a desperate struggle I 
drove them from the breach. Just 
as I had got up, I saw Birch about 
twenty yards from me taking aim at 
me with a double-barrelled gun, the 
contents of which (both barrels) he 
fired at me; but ‘the sweet little 
cherub’ saved me from them. I im- 
mediately levelled my javelin, and 
putting my shield to my breast, 
darted it at him and took off his 
hat, on which he set off and joined 
his men.” 


Thomas was driven finally 
to take refuge in the fort; 
but he still maintained the un- 
equal struggle with his power- 
ful enemies, until it became 
evident that all hope of re 
trieving his position was gone. 
He was then at length pre- 
vailed on to accept favourable 
terms, and marched out of 
Hansi with the honours of 
war. He proceeded at once 
towards the British territories 
with such of his portable wealth 
as he had preserved, intending 
to make his way to England; 
but he was overtaken by severe 
illness on his way to Calcutta, 
and died at Berhampore in the 
spring of 1802, at the age of 
forty-six years, 
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The campaign against George 
Thomas was (as has been said) 
almost the last active service 
in which Skinner took part in 
company with the forces of 
Sindhia. The jealousies be- 
tween the principal Mahratta 
chiefs had for some years past 
been constantly on the increase. 
The former possessions of the 
Peshwar were now divided 
amongst half-a-dozen rivals, 
and the dismemberment of the 
Mahratta confederacy before 
the steadily advancing front 
of the British was inevitable. 
Sindhia, thanks largely to the 
genius of De Boigne, had ac- 
quired a commanding position 
amongst the Mahratta princes, 
as well as the prestige of being 
the so-called protector of the 
wretched old man who repre- 
sented the empire of the Mo- 
guls. So long as De Boigne 
commanded his trained forces, 
that astute adviser had suc- 
ceeded in diverting his master’s 
mind from the idea of trying 
conclusions with the British. 
But Perron, less far-seeing, did 
nothing to postpone the in- 
evitable struggle. Sindhia 
himself, elated by his easy 
ascendancy over the forces of 
his other enemies, was only 
too ready to enter on a quar- 
rel which would, he thought, 
prove more profitable than the 
constant wars with his fellow- 
countrymen. An opportunity 
was not long wanting. Diffi- 
culties between the Mahratta 
prince and the British became 
prominent early in 1803, and 
In the summer of the same 
year war between the two 
Powers broke out. 

At the outset of hostilities 


all British subjects in the ser- 
vice of Sindhia, including such 
“country -borns” of British 
extraction as the two Skinners, 
were ordered to give up their 
appointments and to leave the 
army. The majority of them 
made their way to the camp 
of General Lake, the British 
commander - in - chief, where 
some of them took service. 
Skinner, however, though well 
received in the British camp 
and immediately offered em- 
ployment, generously refused 
to bear arms against his former 
master. But Fortune was not 
long in declaring herself against 
Sindhia. Within a few weeks 
of the opening of the campaign, 
the defeat of the Mahrattas 
was followed by the ignomin- 
ious flight of General Perron. 
His example was followed by 
most of the Europeans who 
remained in the service of the 
Mahrattas; and the trained 
cavalry, who were largely com- 
posed of mercenaries from 
Rohilkhand and Oudh, finding 
themselves without leaders, de- 
serted in considerable numbers 
to the British, Lord Lake 
was willing enough to avail 
himself of this accession of 
strength in an arm as useful 
as it was difficult to procure ; 
and the men, in accepting ser- 
vice, made a request that 
James Skinner, who seems to 
have remained in the British 
camp, should be appointed to 
command them. Under these 
circumstances Skinner consent- 
ed to accept employment, satis- 
fying his honourable scruples 
by the stipulation that he 
should never be required to 
serve directly against Sindhia. 
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A corps of 2000 men, thence- 
forth to be known as Skinner’s 
Horse, was thus enrolled in the 
British forces, and the regiment 
so formed still holds the hon- 
ourable position of senior cav- 
alry corps of the Bengal army, 
under the title of the Ist Ben- 
gal Lancers. 

From the above it will be 
seen that the events which led 
up to the employment of James 
Skinner in the British service 
were entirely beyond his control, 
and the result was indeed con- 
trary both to his wishes and 
prejudices. When the war 
broke out he had, as his bio- 
grapher tells us, no idea of 
departing from his allegiance to 
Sindhia. His father had lately 
died, and no tie therefore re- 
mained sufficiently strong to 
draw him from the life, the 
friends, and the service to which 
he owed all that he had in the 
world. He was half a native by 
birth, and almost wholly so by 
training, associations, and man- 
ner of life ; and even if his sym- 
pathies had not been strongly 
engaged on the side of the 
Mahrattas, the service of the 
exclusive East India Company 
held out to him no chance of 
honourable advancement. 

Nevertheless the sequel proved 
that, contrary to his anticipa- 
tions, a successful and fairly 
lucrative career was open to 
him in the Company’s army. 
The moment was an auspicious 
one for the entry into that 
service of an efficient cavalry 
leader, backed by a considerable 
body of well-trained horsemen. 
Lord Lake found himself en- 
gaged in a contest with power- 
ful antagonists, remarkable for 


their excellence in that arm in 
which his forces were most 
deficient. The only cavalry in 
the service of the Company at 
this time were a few regiments 
of regular troopers of very 
doubtful value. Dressed up in 
the tight European uniforms of 
that day, and officered entirely 
by Englishmen, both in commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned 
ranks, these regular regiments 
were not only unserviceable by 
reason of their immobility, but 
they were not recruited from 
the classes which have always 
supplied the best fighting 
material in India. As _ had 
been written forty years before, 
“The Moguls will never submit 
to the ill-treatment they receive 
from gentlemen unaccustomed 
with their manners and cus- 
tom.” Still less would they 
endure the harsh treatment and 
coarse language to which the 
troopers were subjected from 
uneducated non - commissioned 
officers. The consequence was, 
that the native cavalry regi- 
ments, instead of being recruited 
from among the well-to-do 
families of Rohilkhand and 
Oudh, were filled with the off- 
scourings of the bazaars, the 
lowest riff-raff from Lucknow 
and Cawnpore. The authorities 
could not but be conscious of 
the inferiority of such troops, 
and it was therefore not sur- 
prising that a force of 2000 
horsemen, well trained, inured 
to war, and, moreover, mounted 
and equipped at their own 
expense, was a very welcome 
addition to Lord Lake’s army. 
During the remainder of the 
campaign against Sindhia, 
James Skinner, with his newly 
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raised horse, was employed in 
the districts between Aligarh 
and Delhi, where he was success- 
ful in reducing the local chief- 
tains to obedience, and gained 
the warm approval both of Sir 
David Ochterlony, the Resident 
at Delhi, and of Lord Lake 
himself, for the skill and energy 
with which he conducted the 
operations. 

In the early summer of 1804 
thedefeat of Daulat Rao Sindhia 
was followed by the commence- 
ment of operations against Hol- 
kar, who was second only to 
Sindhia amongst the Mahratta 
princes. The opening of this 
new campaign was marked by 
a disaster which up to that time 
and for many years afterwards 
was unparalleled in the story of 
the British arms in India. The 
direction of the operations was 
for the time left in the hands of 
Brigadier Monson, who with 
singular rashness allowed him- 
self to be led on by a feigned 
retreat, until, separated by a 
great distance from his base, 
without adequate supplies, and 
supported only by a small force 
of cavalry, of which three-fourths 
proved unreliable, he found him- 
self suddenly confronted by the 
whole of Holkar’s army. He 
endeavoured to fall back; but 
his steps were dogged by the 
thousands of Mahratta horse- 
men, who daily inflicted terrible 
loss on the discouraged and 
jaded British troops. The re- 
treat began early in July some 
distance south of Kotah in 
Central India, and it was not 
until the 31st August that the 
remnants of Monson’s brigade, 
i terror-stricken and disor- 
ganised detachments, found 
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safety within the walls of Agra 
fort. 

Meanwhile the news of the 
retreat had brought Lord Lake 
in all haste from Cawnpore, 
and as soon as might be the 
whole army was collected at 
Agra, whence it moved to 
Muttra. But for some time 
it was impossible for want of 
supplies to take the field against 
Holkar’s victorious forces, and 
in the weeks of delay Skinner’s 
Horse, which, fortunately for 
them, had not formed part of 
Monson’s ill-fated brigade, were 
invaluable in engaging scattered 
bodies of the enemy and in se- 
curing supplies for the troops. 
Skinner’s crowning achievement 
at this period was the successful 
recovery of an immense convoy 
of 60,000 bullocks laden with 
grain, which was seized on its 
way from Cawnpore by an ally 
of the Mahrattas. The convoy 
carried the food-supply for the 
army for seven days: without 
it no movement could be made 
from Muttra; and it was of the 
greatest importance that an 
advance should be made with- 
out delay on Delhi, where the 
small British garrison was being 
hard pressed by Holkar’s force. 
No wonder, then, that when, 
after an absence of twenty-four 
hours, Skinner arrived in camp 
with the whole of the convoy 
under his protection, he received 
a very warm welcome from the 
commander-in-chief. ‘“‘ He shook 
me by the hand,” writes the old 
soldier in his Memoir, “and 
taking the sword he wore at 
his own waist, he presented it 
to me with 20,000 rupees.” 

It was in such service as 
this that the irregular horsemen 
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of that time were most com- 
monly employed: they were, in 
truth, the eyes, the ears, the 
feelers, and the feeders of the 
army, with its ponderous train 
of baggage and heavy guns; 
and throughout the war against 
Holkar, Skinner’s Horse again 
and again proved their superi- 
ority over the enormous swarms 
of Mahratta cavalry, who, but 
for Skinner’s activity, would in 
all likelihood have starved Lord 
Lake’s army out of the field. 
Towards the end of the war 
the corps formed part of a large 
force of cavalry, regular and 
irregular, which pursued and 
routed the celebrated Pathan 
freebooter, Amir Khan, the 
most efficient of Holkar’s allies. 
In this affair James Skinner, 
disguised as a native, pene- 
trated the enemy’s camp, spent 
a night there, and then return- 
ing to his own force, guided 
them to the point of attack ata 
favourable moment, and fell on 
the foe with such success as to 
effectually break Amir Khan’s 
power for the rest of the war. 
An extract from Skinner’s ac- 
count of the action gives yet 
another description of such com- 
bats a hundred years ago :— 


“ Meer Khan in person charged my 
corpson the left with a large gole.! My 
men behaved most gallantly, giving 
fire with their matchlocks at the 
word of command, and then drawin 
swords, they charged and repulse 
them with great slaughter : we killed 
two of their sirdars, took one pris- 
oner, with ten stand of colours, 
among which were two golden ones, 
carried by ackas,? and 200 horses.” 


The first Mahratta war was 
now approaching a conclusion. 
During the remaining opera- 
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tions, which included the un- 
successful siege of Bhartpur 
and the pursuit of MHolkar 
across the Sutlej, Skinner’s 
Horse was prominent in those 
duties which, as has been said 
above, were rightly considered to 
be the particular province of ir- 
regular cavalry ; but the corps 
did not take part in any action 
of sufficient importance to re- 
quire detailed description. 
Early in 1806 the army broke 
up. The conclusion of the war, 
and the relief of Lord Welles- 
ley by Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General, were the 
signal for very considerable 
retrenchments in military ex- 
penditure and reductions of 
the standing forces. Skinner’s 
Horse, notwithstanding its valu- 
able services, did not escape the 
hand of the financial reformer, 
and, contrary to the urgent rep- 
resentations of Lord Lake, the 
whole force was disbanded ex- 
cept Skinner’s khas risala or 
personal troop, 300 horsemen 
strong, which, thanks to the 
influence of the Commander-in- 
Chief, was retained for civil 
duties under the Resident of 
Delhi, Sir David Ochterlony, 
with headquarters at George 
Thomas’s old capital of Hansi. 
But the peace which had 
been patched up with the Mah- 
ratta princes was not such an 
arrangement as could ensure 
lasting tranquillity, a fact which 
was evident at the time to all 
the most far-seeing men in India. 
Not only was Bhartpur still un- 
subdued, and, indeed, declared 
by the British themselves to be 
unassailable; not only was the 
power of Holkar only scotched 
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and not killed; but where the 
authority of the Mahratta chiefs 
had been removed, no adequate 
rule had been substituted, and 
the country was given up to the 
unchecked depredations of the 
hordes of freebooters, whose 
numbers were swelled from the 
beaten armies of Sindhia, Hol- 
kar, and the free-lance Amir 
Khan. As time passed on, the 
daring of these robbers, the 
Pindarisof Central and Western 
India, rapidly increased ; the 
scenes of their outrages were 
extended ; territories under the 
protection, or actually under the 
rule, of the East India Company 
were not spared ; until in 1814 
their raids were the terror of 
the land from Kandesh to Nag- 
pur, from Jeypur to Masuli- 
patam. To check and destroy 
this terrible scourge, to reduce 
to order the chaotic anarchy 
existing in Central India, and 
to force a final and satisfactory 
settlement on the Mahratta 
princes, was the first aim of 
the Marquis of Hastings (then 
Lord Moira) on his arrival as 
Governor-General in 1813. 
His intention was delayed by 
the outbreak of the Nepal war ; 
but no sooner was that arduous 
undertaking disposed of, than 
all the available forces of the 
British were assembled at coh- 
venient centres, and towards 
the close of 1817 the operations 
of the second Mahratta war 
began. 

Meanwhile, so useful an officer 
as James Skinner had not been 
left unemployed. As early as 
1814 he had been called on to 
Talse a corps of 3000 horse, of 
Which his khas risala at Delhi 
formed the nucleus ; and when 
the grand army was assembled 
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for the Mahratta war, 2000 of 
this corps, under Skinner in 
person, were attached to the 
reserve division under General 
Ochterlony. There the duties 
of the irregular horse were 
again, as in the previous war, 
confined to foraging and scout- 
ing for the army, and to raids 
against scattered bodies of the 
enemy, amongst whom was 
Skinner’s old opponent, Amir 
Khan. The memoirs of the 
corps present no noteworthy 
incident in the midst of many 
months of arduous and import- 
ant service; but the value of 
retaining such a force for use 
whenever required was s0 
clearly recognised, that at the 
close of the operations Skinner’s 
Horse was not disbanded as 
on the previous occasion, but 
formed into two permanent 
corps of 1000 each, of which 
one was commanded by James 
Skinner in person, with the 
local rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
while his younger brother 
Robert, with the rank of major, 
received the command of the 
other, which is now the 3rd 
Bengal Cavalry. 

The mention of one more 
campaign will close the recital 
of Skinner’s active career as a 
soldier. In 1825 Lord Com- 
bermere, then Commander-in- 
Chief in India, assembled an 
army to attack the redoubtable 
fortress of Bhartpur, which 
twenty years before had suc- 
cessfully withstood the attacks 
of Lord Lake’s victorious army. 
Once more Skinner’s Horse did 
invaluable service in repelling 
the attacks of predatory bands 
which hung on the outskirts of 
the army, and in securing the 
collection of supplies—tasks re- 
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quiring no less courage and 
dash than mobility and en- 
durance. Once more the corps 
sustained its reputation as ideal 
irregular horse, and it was as 
a compliment to their prowess 
that, when the city walls had 
been effectually mined, the 
Commander-in-Chief called on 
them to furnish a party of 200 
dismounted men to form part 
of the storming-party on the 
18th January 1826. What fol- 
lowed in Skinner’s camp may 
be told in his own words :— 


“When I made known this order 
and called out for volunteers, the 
whole corps replied that if any 
selection were to be made _ they 
wished me to do it myself, as if left 
to their choice they would all go. 
This praiseworthy spirit left me no 
alternative. To avoid hurting the 
feelings of any one, I refrained from 
all selection, but ordered the party to 
be told off, agreeably to the roster of 
duty ; but as I wanted a steady and 
experienced commandant to lead 
them, I placed at their head Shadull 
Khan, one of my oldest, most faithful, 
and trustworthy native officers ; and 
on the evening previous to their join- 
ing the detachment of cavalry volun- 
teers, I paraded this fine party and 
thus addressed them: ‘This is the 
first time of your going into danger 
when I cannot accompany you ; but 
such is my affection for you all, that 
I cannot allow you to part from me 
without carrying with you something 
dear to me. Then taking by the 
hand my son James, whom, on the 
late augmentation, Government had 
permitted to enter my corps as adju- 
tant, I went on: ‘See, here is my 
son! take him, and gain for him such 
laurels as you have won for the sire.’ 
On this the noble Shadull Khan, of 
whose valour I had often been an 
eyewitness, stepped forward, and 
taking my son by the arm, called 
aloud, in reply: ‘ Farewell, our own 
commander; trust in God, who never 
deserts those faithful servants who 
do their duty, and who, please God, 
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will now do their utmost to maintain 
the honour of the corps.’ ” 


James Skinner survived the 
siege and capture of Bhartpur 
for sixteen years; but though 
he continued to exercise com- 
mand over his regiment, he saw 
no further active service, for 
the outbreak of the war with 
Afghanistan in 1839 found him 
too infirm to take the field. 
For the first time his beloved 
“Yellow Boys,” as they were 
called from the colour of their 
uniform, were obliged to join 
the army without the leader 
and founder of whom they had 
been so proud; but their con- 
duct in the campaign in no 
way fell short of the best tradi- 
tions of Skinner’s Horse, and 
the news of their exploits 
cheered the last days of the 
veteran soldier. Before this, 
however, James Skinner had 
received full, though none too 
early, recognition of his services. 
Notwithstanding strenuous ob- 
jections on the part of the 
Government at Calcutta, the 
fact of which is on record ina 
minute from the Court of 
Directors, dated the 27th 
March 1829, the substantive 
rank of a lieutenant-colonel in 
the army was given him in that 
year, and at the same time the 
king conferred on him the 
Companionship of the Bath, 
each of which honours was 
without precedent for persons 
of Skinner’s birth and circum- 
stances. 

His last years were marked 
by deeds of charity and piety, 
which were the natural out- 
come of a singularly simple and 
open mind, not perhaps (as 
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indeed might be expected from 
his education and environment) 
quite unmixed with supersti- 
tion. It is said that on one 
occasion, when lying wounded 
on the field of battle, he vowed 
that should he survive and ever 
attain to wealth, he would 
found a Christian church in the 
imperial city of Delhi. This 
promise he lived to fulfil, and 
much of his savings was spent 
on the votive church, dedicated 
to his patron saint, which 
stands within the Kashmir 
gate of Delhi, and which in 
later years has acquired fresh 
interest as the resting-place of 
many of the heroes of the 
Mutiny. 

A touching episode of Skin- 
ner’s declining years is told 
about the death of his favourite 
charger, which had borne him 
through ~Lake’s wars, and 
whose staunchness had on one 
occasion saved his life in an 
encounter with the Sikhs. The 
horse had been pensioned and 
kept in idleness for many years, 
when “one morning he broke 
away from his head and heel 
ropes, and ran up to the window 
of the bungalow at Hansee 
where Skinner was sitting, 


neighed loudly, and dropped . 


down dead, as much as to say, 
‘My end is near; I am come to 
take a last farewell.’ ” 

James Skinner died at Hansi 
m the 4th December 1841 at 
the age of sixty-three years, 
and, after a temporary burial 
at that place, his body was 
carried into Delhi, where in 
January 1842 it was _ buried 
with much ceremony under the 
iltar of the church which he 

built. 
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Skinner’s character was re- 
markable not so much for the 
pre-eminence of his good quali- 
ties, prominent though they 
were, as for the fact that he 
was so free from the failings 
which are unfortunately too 
common amongst people of his 
birth. But his name is re- 
membered more by reason of 
what he accomplished than for 
his personal merits. It is true 
that the use of irregular horse- 
men, whether by the British or 
in native armies, was no new 
thing in India in the early 
years of last century; but 
Skinner was the first to train 
these men, cavalry soldiers born 
and bred, to such a degree of 
perfection as to fit them as 
much for the duties of regular 
troops as for the work—more 
usual at that period for such 
men—of undisciplined and ma- 
rauding mercenaries. By care- 
ful recruiting and efficient in- 
struction he made them indeed 
worthy to be retained in the 
ranks of the army, instead of 
being employed for the dura- 
tion of a campaign only, and 
then dismissed, as the transport 
or other necessary accompani- 
ments of camp-life might be 
dismissed. ‘The superiority of 
your corps rests upon a founda- 
tion which no others have,” 
wrote Sir John Malcolm to 
Skinner. “Your rissaldars are 
men, generally speaking, not 
only of character, but of family ; 
those under them are not only 
their military but their natural 
dependants.” And again: “You 
armed them, understand their 
characters, enter into their pre- 
judices; can encourage them, 
without spoiling them; know 
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what they can, and, what is 
more important, cannot do” ; 
but he adds, “You have gone 
to the very verge of making 
bad regulars of admirable ir- 
regulars.” These sentences con- 
tain the true essence of the 
ideal irregular cavalry leader. 
With such aims as these the 
Bengal irregular cavalry were 
first raised; with similar aims 
the regiments of the Punjab 
were formed at the crisis of 
1857 by Hodson, Cureton, and 
Murray; and in a like spirit 
the whole of the Bengal cavalry 
was remodelled at the close of 
the Mutiny campaigns. But 
can any one who knows the 
Indian cavalry of to-day claim 
that they would still satisfy 
the critical eye of a Skinner 
or a Hodson? or is it certain 
that our modern reformers have 
stopped short of the extra step 
which makes good irregulars 
into bad regulars? Thirteen 
years ago the appointment of 
Inspector-General of Cavalry in 
India was first instituted ; such 
an appointment was badly 
needed, and the result to the 
army generally has been mark- 
edly good. But it cannot be 
denied that the annual visit 
of the Inspector -General has 
resulted in efforts to attain a 
very high standard of pro- 
ficiency in the exercises of the 
parade-ground and the riding- 
school, to the detriment of the 
dash and self-reliance which were 
in old days the peculiar charac- 
teristics of our Indian cavalry. 
Can any Bengal cavalry officer 
(with the possible exception of 
the Guides and one or two Pun- 
jab cavalry regiments) consci- 
entiously say that these char- 
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acteristics are still true of our 
sowars of to-day? It is much 
to be feared that this is not 
so. The Bengal cavalry soldier 
will gallop over a measured 
distance within a second of the 
regulation pace; he will go 
through the lance-exercise with 
the precision of a British lan- 
cer; he will even on occasion 
perform a musical ride with 
the accuracy (almost) of his 
Majesty’s Life Guards; at out- 
post practice he will be able to 
repeat without fault the orders 
for vedettes, and will give you 
his number, the number of his 
picket, and the probable posi- 
tion of an impossible enemy 
without faltering, and with the 
correctness of a poodle doing 
its tricks: but set him to re- 
connoitre over the rocky kopjes 
and wooded river - banks of 
Natal, and it is to be feared 
that he would show himself 
to be no longer the natural 
scout of the Mahratta wars, 
and would not be far behind 
trooper Thomas Atkins in blun- 
dering into traps and falling 
a victim to a more wily 
enemy. 

It is to be hoped, then, that 
one of the first results of our 
lessons in South Africa will 
be to restore to us the ideal 
irregular cavalry of which the 
material is in danger of being 
spoiled beneath our hands. 
While recognising that the re 
quirements of to-day are far 
in excess of those of 1803 oF 
even of 1857, let us not for- 
get Sir John Malcolm’s warn 
ing to Skinner, and guar 
against making the finest 
regulars in the world into b 
regulars. 
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WE were sitting, a party of 
four,—one of whom was the 
Rector,—on a hill, or rather a 
green mound, looking down 
into one of those secluded 
valleys which are still to be 
found in the retired parts of 
Surrey, shut in by wooded 
hills, thick with hazel copse, 
and alternating with small 
steep fields of corn and pas- 
ture, tangled hedgerows, and 
almost always, as in this case, 
watered by a running stream 
rambling over its shingly bed, 
and joining its musical ripple 
to the chorus of birds which 
were in full song,—for the time 
was April, and its life was 
making itself felt and seen in 
every breath of the west wind, 
and in every spray and leaf 
o which the afternoon sun 
fell in glittering light. 

The valley was so narrow 
that you could almost have 
thrown a stone across to the 
sloping hillside opposite, and 
it appeared at first sight quite 
shut in where the mingled 
wood and copse came down 
and met on either side; but: 
the stream had made its way 
through, proving an outlet 
somewhere, and immediately 
below us it spread into a wide 
Pond, on the farther side of 
Which stood a water-mill with 
anold cottage. The great wheel 
was silent to-day, and the water 
vas running through the open 
sluices into the stream below, 
for it was Sunday. 

The cottage, built partly of 
timber set in plaster, and part- 
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ly of “weather tiling,” was old 
and roomy, with a roof many- 
coloured with yellow and 
orange lichens, while the brick- 
work had acquired that charm- 
ing tint of soft warm grey that 
only age can give. One or two 
apple-trees just reddening into 
bloom grew in the overgrown 
garden; tall ash-trees and a 
poplar or two stood out against 
the yellowing western sky, 
which was full of light; while 
all along the margin of the 
water the green undergrowth 
was starred with the golden 
flowers of the marsh marigold ; 
beds of “ladies’ smocks” “all 
silver white,” grew close to the 
edge; and higher up in the 
wood where the copse had been 
cleared was spread a sheet of 
blue, where myraids of blue- 
bells had sprung up, looking as 
if a patch of the sky had fallen 
to the earth. 

The party who were looking 
down on the scene consisted of 
the Rector and his Curate, and 
two friends of a younger gen- 
eration who had came from Lon- 
don the evening before as guests, 
to spend a “clean Sunday.” 

The Rector, who held one of 
the most delightful of South- 
country livings, was in the 
habit of entertaining such 
guests from Saturday till Mon- 
day. He gave an open invi- 
tation to such of the sons of 
old friends or relations who 
were beginning their career of 
work in London, who did not 
think his bachelor house too dull 
to accept his hospitality. 
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One of these was myself, who 
for some months after my 
arrival in London found life 
all but insupportable, and who 
was thankful for a day in the 
country, which filled my lungs 
with pure air and my eyes with 
the familiar and dearly loved 
scenes for which they pined; 
and this apart from the enjoy- 
ment of the company of the 
host himself, one of the most 
delightful of companions. 

We had not been talking 
much, but now a discussion 
arose between the Curate and 
the younger of the Rector’s 
guests. 

“Tt seems to me,” the latter 
was saying, “that the Hodges 
and the Gileses who live in such 
places as this are all made on 
one pattern, or at most two, 
and that one would not know 
one from the other except from 
their outward appearance.” 

“And what are those two 
patterns on which so many 
of your fellow-creatures are 
made?” asked the Curate. 

*“ Well, Hodge is drunk and 
Giles is sober ; the drunken man 
is also a poacher; the sober 
man don’t know how to read, 
but sends his children to school 
and works hard; but there is 
no special character, as we 
should call it, in either—noth- 
ing to interest one or to mark 
out one Hodge from another 
Hodge individually. So I can 
understand a man who takes 
orders finding that a town 
parish, with all its disagree- 
ables, was a necessity to incite 
him to work.” 

I knew this was the kind of 
talk especially irritating to our 
host, acting upon him as an 
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immediate call to arms; accord- 
ingly before the Curate could 
answer he spoke. 

“Who do you mean by Giles 
and Hodge? I don’t know any 
persons hereabouts who have 
these names.” 

He knew perfectly well, of 
course, to whom the names 
pointed. 

“T mean the labourers who 
live in parishes like this: they 
have no distinctive character, no 
individuality except the broad 
ones I have named.” 

“T don’t like those caste 
names,” said the Rector ; “they 
do more to separate and bring 
ill-feeling between classes than 
the people who use them sup- 
pose. Why should men who 
labour in the fields be classi- 
fied under the name of Hodge? 
It is, I believe, an accepted 
joke, but a hurtful one, because 
there is a world of contempt 
in it.” 

“T won’t call them by that 
name, then; but what I say is 
surely true.” 

“That the labouring people 
living in country places like 
this—out of the world, as it 
is called—are without any i0- 
dividuality, without any of 
those finer traits of character 
which mark off those of higher 
social grade? I know some 
people think so. I fancy it 38 
because they have never seen 
these people as they are—have 
never bridged over the great 
social gulf which divides us 
Poor souls, so much of ther 
wellbeing depends upon us— 
upon our approval,—upon our 
patronage often — that the 
shades of character are nd 
seen, often because they 4 
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never at their ease with us, 
and because, I fear, they wish 
to win our favour.” ‘There was 
silence for a while as_ the 
Rector mused; then he spoke 
again: “I have seen traits of 
character strongly marked in 
many of the poorest and most 
simple-minded of my parish- 
iors. Some simple words 
(few people know how small 
the vocabulary of a country 
labourer is, especially one of 
the past generation) have 
shown an almost ideal nobility 
of character, which might put 
many of a higher grade to 
shame—a sense of the largest 
hospitality—a native wit and a 
delicacy of tact quite remark- 
able; while one finds germs of 
a poetic nature in an apprecia- 
tion of natural beauty, expressed 
perhaps in a very crude form of 
words. I could tell you a 
story,’ continued the Rector, 
“connected with that cottage 
below there which would be a 
proof of the truth of what I 
say. Oh, there’s nothing very 
romantic or tragic in it, as 
some would consider it,” he 
added, as we expressed a wish 
to hear it; “the occurrences 
Were very simple, and caused 
little remark at the time. It 
rests in my memory as marking 
the strong characteristics of 
those concerned in it. I'll tell 
it you as we go home.” 

The story, however, was not 
told at that time. I heard it 
only when I visited the Rectory 
again. My friend had the gift 
of story-telling, and his heart 
Was in this, for it related toa 
part of the country he loved 
and to the people among whom 
his youth had been spent. In 
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youth he had been heir to a 
great part of the parish of 
which he was now only the 
Rector. The property was all 
lost to him before he inherited 
it, and his home broken up. 
When he returned to the parish 
it was as its incumbent, and he 
has often told me that no one 
was more surprised than he 
was when he found himself 
appointed to a place which at 
one time appeared to him in 
the light of a lost paradise. 

This is the story, and I only 
wish I could repeat his version 
of it, word for word. 


When I was young, said 
the Rector, there lived in 
the cottage by the mill a 
couple named Edser, whose 
only children, a pair of twins, 
pretty fair little things of five 
years old, were the delight 
of their parents, especially of 
their father, who perhaps 
might approach pretty nearly 
to the idea of “Hodge,” as 
the character appears to some 
people, inasmuch as he had 
none of the advantages of 
modern education, and wore a 
“smock,” which was in those 
days the usual and convenient 
attire of the labourers in 
Surrey, as it had probably 
been that of their fathers for 
more generations than they 
could count. 

Edser was not the owner of 
the mill, nor the master of it; 
he lived in the cottage merely 
to look after it for the miller, 
who owned another in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs Edser was what her 
neighbours called a “still 
woman” —z.e., she was very 
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quiet, and unremarkable in 
every way — never talking 
much nor making friends out 
of her own house. The neigh- 
bours also said she had a 
temper, and lacked in thrift. 
A stranger, looking at her pale 
handsome face and _ reserved 
manner, might have thought 
she was of a higher grade 
than her husband, which, how- 
ever, was not the case. She 
was in service at the time of 
her marriage, and could only 
read and write to the extent 
then considered sufficient by 
others of her class. 

The twins were about five 
years old, when one spring 
day, attracted by the tufts of 
yellow marsh marigolds grow- 
ing on the bank, they made 
their way to the farther side 
of the mill-pond, where the 
edge of the water was hidden 
in the lush herbage of spring. 
With their hands full of 
flowers, and chirping like two 
young birds, the children 
rambled on, heedless of danger, 
till they found themselves 
sinking in the ooze of the margin 
of the pond: then a frightened 
struggle hand-in-hand to es- 
cape from the chilly water, a 
plunge forward to catch at an 
overhanging branch, and both 
were in a moment overwhelmed 
in deep water. There was but 
a terrified cry, a splash, un- 
heard by the mother, who was 
at the back of the house, or by 
the father, busy in the mill, 
where the panting of the 
great wheel drowned all other 
sounds. 

It happened that a boy of 
some ten or twelve years, who 
had been sent on an errand to 
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the mill, was leaning over the 
half-door of the mill at the 
time that the children had 
strayed into danger. He heard 
the sudden splash and the cry, 
and in another moment he had 
dashed through the door, and 
running round the edge of the 
pond, had plunged into the 
water after the struggling 
children. One little skirt was 
caught, and the child dragged 
out and thrown out of danger 
on the bank; then in again,— 
ah! the water is deeper and 
colder now, and closing fast 
over the head of the brave 
boy, still striving to grasp the 
other sinking child: both must 
have sunk, but that help had 
come. A man passing up the 
lane had given the alarm; the 
father himself, the mother, 
wild with terror, crowded to 
the spot. The boy and the 
child were brought out to- 
gether,—the boy half - uncon- 
scious and bewildered, but, 
after a few deep gasps, open- 
ing his eyes, and trying to 
get upon his feet ; while loving 
hands snatched up the child, 
whose dripping hair clung 
close to a lifeless body, and 
whose blue eyes would never 
again open on this world. 

It was a sad scene to mar 
the calm of that sequestered 
spot, under the bright spring 
sunshine, with the air full 
of humming insects and the 
song of birds, and the place 
gay with flowers. A few days 
afterwards I passed by the 
mill, and lapping against the 
bridge which crossed _ the 
stream were the scattered 
flowers which had fallen from 
the children’s hands — frail 
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memorials of the little life so 
soon quenched. I remember 
I gathered them together and 
took them out of the water lest 
the parents should see them. 
The passionate and unsub- 
dued grief of the father was 
sooner over than the deep un- 
spoken sorrow of the silent 
undemonstrative mother, whose 
heart was perhaps more deeply 
stirred, because the child she 
had lost was the weaker and 
less attractive of the two, 
and the one who most needed 
her care and protection. She 
was quiet and still in her 
grief, appearing to find relief 
in gratitude to the boy who 
had risked his life for her 
children, and who had saved 
her from being a childless 
mother. As far as it was 
possible in her circumstances 
and to her quiet nature, she 


took the boy, Jeffrey Lee, to 


her heart. He was a work- 
house boy—a nobody’s child, 
the people in the parish said— 
and his name was given him 
as that of the man who stood 
sponsor to him, “for want of 
a better,” as they said. Jeft’s 
parents had been “ travellers,” 
and that was all that was 
known about them. ' 

He grew up to be a rosy, 
healthy little lad, however, 
doing credit to his workhouse 
fare and bringing up, such as 
it was in those days; and when 
dd Adam Brown of the Hill 
Farm came one day to the 
“House” to ask if they had an 
honest lad who would work 
and give no trouble, he was 
told of Jeffrey Lee; and he 
was a happy boy that day 
when, with his scanty work- 


house outfit tied up in a bundle 
in his hand, he trotted after his 
new master, to take possession 
of the little truckle-bed in the 
attic of the old farm on the 
hill. A picturesque old place 
it was then, having seen better 
days once. The only bit left 
of the old manor house it once 
was, consisted of the large open 
porch, and above it a mullioned 
window set in a fine ogee gable. 
There was a group of old 
Scotch firs on a mound close 
by, from which you could see 
miles over a thickly wooded 
country; and a great stretch 
of purple moor to the south, 
rising up till it fell abruptly 
down into the weald of Sussex, 
where beyond the blue bound- 
ary of distant downs one 
caught a misty glimpse of sea. 

The farmhouse, with a few 
acres round it, had been in the 
possession of the Browns for 
several generations, though 
their position had never been 
above that of small farmers; 
and they were proud of their 
possession, and had _ never 
parted with it, though often 
pressed by poverty. 

Adam Brown, the present 
owner, had made a little money 
elsewhere before he came to 
live there—a reserved eccen- 
tric man, seeming to belong 
to nobody. His only son, a 
wild intractable lad, always 
in disgrace, and bringing his 
father into trouble, had at last 
disappeared, leaving the old 
man alone. It was said that 
Harry Brown had once re- 
turned demanding money from 
his father, which being refused, 
he had possessed himself of it 
by force, and from that day he 
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had been heard of no more till 
reports came that he had died 
in South America. Meanwhile 
Jeff grew and prospered — an 
honest, simple-minded lad, who 
looked you in the face, and with 
a heart always open to kindness 
wherever he found it. He and 
“master,” as he always called 
Adam, got on well together ; 
and gradually, as years went 
on, the lonely man and the boy 
who belonged to no one grew 
more and more to each other. 
Jeff never presumed on the 
confidence with which Adam 
treated him. His was a happy 
guileless nature, and he grew 
to look upon himself as wholly 
belonging to “master,” and 
part and parcel of the farm. 
Adam was a good judge of 
horses, and always had a few 
promising young ones about 
the place. Jeff won his heart 


from the first by his absence 


of all fear in mounting bare- 
backed the wildest and least 
broken of the colts. And on 
market-days the boy might be 
seen careering up and down 
the market-place, without a 
saddle, showing off the paces 
of one destined to turn into a 
clever hack, or gig-horse, or 
to go well with the hounds 
with a hunting farmer; and 
who so happy as Jeff when, 
seated on one of his favour- 
ites, with rough coats, muddy 
heels, and long wind - blown 
manes and tails, he led the 
string to water? His brave 
act in saving Edser’s child was 
soon forgotten in that primi- 
tive plac. Jeff himself from 
the first had shunned all ref- 
erence to it, and it was only 
by the persistence of the mother 
of the child that he was at last 
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induced to go to the mill. After 
that, however, on Sundays and 
afternoons when his work was 
over, Jeff got into the habit of 
going to the cottage to play 
with little Milly, while Mrs 
Edser stitched up many a hole 
in Jeff’s jacket which had been 
overlooked by old Jenny Sher- 
man, Adam’s housekeeper. The 
poor mother loved nothing so 
well as being kind to the boy. 
She was a woman of strong char- 
acter, with all her silence and 
reserve ; not a happy woman, 
as I came to know in after-days 
—one whose sense of right and 
wrong was strong and exacting; 
stronger, too, than her powers 
of self-control, and suffering 
keenly from the contact with 
rougher and less scrupulous 
natures. She and her hus- 
band could have had little in 
common, of which he was quite 
unconscious ; as when she was 
striving with all her strength 
to hide her dislike and disap- 
proval of some outbreak of lan- 
guage he sometimes, though by 
no means habitually, indulged 
in, or when he came home 
from the town, four miles 
away, having taken a_ too 
cheerful glass on his way. 
She had soon found that any 
remonstrance on her part (gen- 
erally on religious grounds, 
very crude, poor woman, I 
daresay, and put in language 
hardly her own, and quite un 
intelligible to him) only made 
him angry, so she suffered mm 
silence. She was a very re 
ligious woman, coming of 4 
dissenting family. No doubt, 
in those days of carelessness 
and decay of Church principles, 
notwithstanding their narrow 
prejudices and one-sided vieW 
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of the truth, in many a country 
parish the earnestness and zeal 
of religion existed almost en- 
tirely among the “chapel 
people.” 

There was no “chapel,” how- 
ever, in our parish, and Mrs 
Edser was not only always to 
be seen in church, but she took 
Jeff with her, in which she was 
seconded by Adam Brown. He 
had curious notions of church- 
going himself, and never went 
there. My mother, who was 
beloved by all her poor neigh- 
bours, once tried to gain his 
confidence on the subject, but 
quite in vain. “Never you 
trouble yourself about me, my 
good madam,” he said. “I’m 
quite as good a Christian as 
half the folks you see in church 
as regular as the parson him- 
self.” Adam’s refusal to enter 
the church was supposed to be 


based upon an old quarrel re- 
lating to a “pew” for which 
the Hill farm had a faculty, and 
of which he had been deprived 


by some prior claimant. Adam 
declined to enter a place which 
only served to rouse his anger. 
In those days almost all village 
churches had high pews, and 
our little old church was no 
exception. It was filled with 
high wooden boxes, and plenty 
of whitewash did not add to 
Its beauty. All these things 
are changed now, with many 
others. I remember them as 
inseparably connected with the 
locality I loved. Life sixty 
years ago was simpler in the 
People who dwelt in the hamlets 
edging the wide heaths and 
‘commons, in the cottages scat- 
tered by twos and threes along 
the green lanes, and in the 
farms lying solitarily among 
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the corn- fields and orchards. 
Then was to be heard on dewy 
summer mornings the long 
swish of the scythes in the 
hay-fields; and by midday the 
field was alive with colour and 
movement, as the long rows of 
women, with fluttering aprons 
and sun-bonnets, followed the 
mowers. There were no mow- 
ing or hay-making machines in 
those days. The ripe wheat 
fell rustling as the men bent to 
the sickle, and the sheaves were 
bound and piled by dexterous 
hands all the long August day 
of brilliant sunshine. There 
were saw-pits, too, in the wooded 
glades where the woodcutters 
were at work with jangling 
team and wain, and a “top 
sawyer ” was more than a name. 
Now we have steam’ saw-mills 
and traction-engines breaking 
upon the woodland solitudes and 
silence with their discordant 
noises: in those days the winter 
stillness was broken only by 
the regular rhythm of the flails 
in far-off barns,—one might 
wander for days in the country 
now without the cheerful sound, 
with its associations, dear to 
some hearts: and surely the 
sheep-bells no longer fill the air 
as they used to do. 

For education as we now 
consider it essential, there was 
none. How well do I remem- 
ber the small pale woman who 
ruled as schoolmistress in the 
cottage on the edge of one of 
the great beech woods; and 
the village clerk, who was a 
blacksmith by trade, who offi- 
ciated in church, a portly fig- 
ure, in a brown wig and shorts 
and grey stockings, with a nose- 
gay in his buttonhole, of which 
a dahlia or a sunflower formed 
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a conspicuous part! Doubtless 
all these things are changed, 
but who shall say that the 
change is always for the bet- 
ter? I would by no means 
assert that the simple labour- 
ing folk—the men in the snowy 
“smocks” betokening Sunday, 
the women in tidy shawls and 
black silk bonnets — were less 
devout or less earnest in their 
worship than the generaticn 
that has followed them. If 
Jeff’s schooling had been such 
as he would have had now, no 
doubt he would have benefited 
by the many organisations in- 
tended for the good of his class. 
He would have been a member 
of a club, where his mind would 
have been opened by reading 
much cheap literature and the 
newspapers of the day; and 
being naturally a sober lad, he 
would have been induced to 
become a member of a tem- 
perance “guild.” He had none 
of the probable advantages of 
these things, however, and was 
so little advanced as not to 
know the want of them; and 
-when all is said, I doubt if they 
would have made him a better 
or a happier man. Having to 
depend wholly on himself, he 
had learned to exercise every 
faculty he possessed in the 
everyday work of his life. 
When he was old enough to 
hold a plough, he drove a 
straight furrow, and was proud 
of it. In winter he cut and 
plashed the tangled hedges of 
thorn and bramble and wild- 
rose about the farm; and he 
turned a watercourse and dug 
a ditch with a pride in his 
work. Jeff’s vocabulary was 
small, but he used what words 
he had at command with a full 
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understanding of what he meant 
by them, and always to the 
point. Nevertheless, in these 
days I believe he would have 
earned nothing for himself but 
the name of “ Hodge.” 

Very soon after the events I 
have told you, my own home 
was broken up and passed into 
the hands of strangers. When 
I returned to the parish Jeff 
was a man of five- or six-and- 
twenty. The very Sunday fol- 
lowing my return I understood 
what those years had done for 
him and for the little maid 
whose life he had saved. They 
were acknowledged lovers, hav- 
ing “kept company” for some 
years; and I met them both 
taking a Sunday walk in the 
lane leading down to the mill. 

Mrs Edser appeared little 
altered since I had seen her 
last — fifteen years ago. No 


more children had been born to 


take the place of the one she 
had lost, and I soon found that 
she unconsciously invested the 
memory of that one with all 
the qualities she missed in the 
other belonging to her. Kitty 
would have been gentle and 
obedient, whereas Milly (though 
it was not from her mother 
that I heard it) was rebellious 
and wayward. Kitty would 
have sat at her knee and have 
listened to Bible stories, where- 
as Milly was impatient of any- 
thing but amusement. Most 
people would have forgiven 
Milly these things, for at 
twenty she was a_ beautiful 
girl; dark - haired like her 
mother, with grey eyes shaded 
by dark lashes—a mantling 
colour, none the less lovely 
because the sun had sown some 
brown freckles upon the other- 
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wise fair skin. There was a 
certain restraint between the 
mother and daughter. The 
neighbours said “Mrs Edser’s 
girl” did not get on with her 
mother. Milly was, in fact, a 
disturbing element in the cot- 
tage. Her father idolised “his 
little lass,” as he called her, 
and indulged her in every- 
thing. The mother, with bet- 
ter foresight, strove to tame 
her high spirits and wayward 
temper, and this led to jars. 
It ended in the mother being 
partly afraid of the beautiful 
wilful girl, who was always 
sure of her father’s advocacy. 
Milly’s life had hitherto been 
the same as other girls of her 
class in the parish; when she 
grew tall enough she went to 
“a place.” There was nothing 


to wonder at in the fact that no 
place suited her for long. She 


soon grew home-sick, and re- 
turned, and then another and 
another was tried ; and now all 
this had come to an end, for she 
was going to be married. The 
affair seemed almost a matter of 
course; yet no one could see 
them together without knowing 
that the pair were in love with 
each other. Milly certainly 
was, and as for Jeff, his love 
for her had grown to be part of 
his very life. The neighbours 
said it was a good match, for 
had not Adam Brown said that 
he should leave Jeff all he had 
in the world? And as old Jenny 
herman was getting old for 
her work, he had declared him- 
self willing that Milly should 
live at the farm and do for 
them all with Jenny’s help. 
They were to be married at 
Whitsuntide, and now it was 
April, and almost every evening 
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after his work Jeff was coming 
to see the girl who was so soon 
to be his wife. He had come 
one evening soon after my re- 
turn, and looking in at the low 
casement, asked whether there 
was no errand he could do for 
“mother” (as he always called 
Mrs Edser) at G., whither he 
was going the next morning 
with a young horse the doctor 
there had taken a fancy to. 
Then the pair had stolen off 
together for a stroll, as they 
had done on many a spring 
evening of late. They had 
mounted the steep path through 
the coppice where primroses 
grew in profusion, and the girl 
had seated herself on the mossy 
bank by the pathway, her lap 
full of primroses, which she was 
tying in bunches, while Jeff 
was half-hidden among the 
hazel-bushes as he filled his hat 
with the flowers. It was there 
that I saw them: and I re- 
membered it afterwards, as it 
was the last time I saw them 
together. I can see them 
now, as I came upon them 
suddenly on my way down 
through the copse — Milly 
rising as I came in sight with 
an awkward grace, Jeff shame- 
faced at being caught, only 
pushing farther out of sight 
among the bushes. 

It was midday the next 
morning when Jeff brought out 
the young horse and mounted 
to start on his ride, with Adam 
standing by and looking on 
with pride. The last year or 
two had brought a certain 
change in the young man. 
There was a look of greater 
self-dependence than formerly, 
arising perhaps from his posi- 
tion at the farm, which had 
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prospered of late; for added to 
Adam’s experience, there had 
been Jeff's keen eyes and apti- 
tude for farm work. It was 
known that Adam was putting 
by money, and who was to 
come after him and inherit all 
he had but the young man who 
had been as a son to him all 
these years? No one who 
thought about the matter at 
all doubted the fact. It was a 
lovely spring morning when 
Jeff rode out of the farmyard 
quietly, for the grey must look 
his best when he brought him 
into G., down the narrow lane, 
whose high sandy banks were 
green with the lush herbage of 
spring, on to the highroad, and 
then up the white chalky track 
which led to the breezy down, 
where the cloud shadows were 
racing with the sunshine, and 
the wide landscape stretched at 
his feet was dappled with light 
and shade, and where he gave 
the grey a canter to put him in 
spirits; and gently now, into 
the county town, in the high 
street of which Jeff stopped to 
ask his way to the house he 
wanted. He had started again 
to follow the direction when he 
observed a lad of twelve with a 
pale face and a ragged jacket 
following him. 

“Let me hold your horse, 
sir,” said the boy, when Jeff 
stopped before the doctor’s 
house. 

“T don’t want my horse held, 
my lad ;” and he added quickly, 
as the boy took hold of the rein, 
“Out of the way, or he’ll be over 
you.” 

It was too late: the horse, 
young and nervous, at the touch 
of a stranger threw up his head, 
and then, as the boy caught at 
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the rein, reared, plunged, and 
in a moment the boy was under 
his feet on the ground. Jeff 
sprang from his saddle in a 
moment, while a passer-by had 
as quickly dragged the boy 
out of further harm on to the 
pavement. 

The boy, breathless and pale, 
as he sat on the curbstone, 
did not seem much hurt. “I 
wanted a copper,” he said, “and 
I thought you’d give me one.” 

The doctor came out. “ His 
arm is badly bruised,” said he, 
after he had examined it. 
“Take him to the infirmary, 
and I’ll be round as soon as 
you are there.” 

The boy turned to Jeff. 
“Please go and tell my 
mother,” he said; “my name's 
Albert Brown, and we live in 
Church Alley, on the right. 
Teli her I’m not very bad,” he 
added anxiously, and Jeff, in 
great compunction, though he 
knew he was not answerable 
for the boy’s accident, put up 
his horse and started off. 

*‘ There’s some one to see you, 
Mrs Brown,” said the landlady 
of the small house in Church 
Alley, throwing open the door 
of a squalid room in which 
woman in shabby gown, which 
had once been smart, was nurs- 
ing a child; while a girl of 
fourteen, more pale and thin 
even than the boy who had 
been thrown down, and with 
a sweet gentle face, was try- 
ing to soothe to sleep a wail- 
ing child of two, A man 
about forty lay on an old 
horse-hair sofa covered with 
a ragged shawl, reading 4 
dirty novel, looking very ill, 
and coughing. 

“T knew there was some 
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trouble when I saw you come 
in,” said the woman, wearily 
rising, when Jeff had told his 
tale, and had expressed sorrow 
for the accident, adding, “If 
there’s anything to pay, I’m 
ready to do what I can, but 
it wasn’t my fault, I’m bound 
to say.” 

“Well, we must be thankful 
it’s no worse; but it’s bad luck, 
like everything else. He’s the 
only one who can get out to do 
anything. His father’s too ill 
to go out, and we're strangers 
here.” 

“The stupid young rascal, it 
serves him right,” interrupted 
the man on the sofa; “ but who 
may you be?” he added, when 
Jeff had given the woman the 
few shillings he had in his 
pocket. “If the boy’s laid up 
for long it will be a loss to us; 
and once you're gone, I don’t 
reckon we shall see you again.” 

“T’m to be heard of any day 
at Adam Brown’s at the Hill 
farm, about four miles from 
here; but I’ll be in town ina 
day or two, and will go myself 
to see the boy.” 

At these words the man 
started up, and, throwing the 
book into a corner, exclaimed— 

“Young man, do you know 
who Adam Brown is?” 

“Only that he lives at the 
Hill farm, and that I’ve lived 
with him these fifteen years.” 

“Well—Adam Brown’s my 
father.” 

Jeff started at the sudden 
announcement. 

“Are you Harry Brown, 
then ?” 

“That’s my name, at your 
Service ;” but here he was 
seized with so violent a fit'of 
coughing that his wife started 
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up and hastened to him, making 
signs to Jeff to go, saying ina 
hurried whisper, “ Stop outside, 
and I’ll come to you when the 
fit is over.” ; 

Jeff, astounded, and hardly 
able to take in the purport of 
what he heard, waited outside 
the door till the violence of the 
choking fit was passed, and 
after a few minutes’ silence the 
woman joined him, closing the 
door behind her. 

“ He’s better now,” she said ; 
“yes, he’s been very ill, and 
wed a bad passage from 
America. But I want to ask 
you, Do you know Adam 
Brown? Well, you must if you 
live with him. Does he ever 
mention his son Harry? Will 
he be glad to hear of him? 
Will he see him; do you 
think ?” 

“That’s more than I can 
say; he was told his son died 
some years ago.” 

“ Oh no, he’s notdead! That 
was because there was some 
story against him, and he had 
to keep out of the way. It 
was before he married me. 
Since then we have been living 
in America, and doing pretty 
well; but we've gone down- 
hill lately, and my husband’s 
health has been very bad. At 
last we settled we’d come over 
here to see what his father 
would do for us. A mate of 
my husband’s from these parts 
told us his father was alive and 
hearty; and there’s the chil- 
dren. He was going over to the 
place to see if his father would 
take us in and let bygones be 
bygones; but there, he fell ill 
again, and now I don’t know 
when he'll get out.” 

As Jeff rode over the downs, 
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where he looked down into the 
wooded valley in which his 
home lay, he saw nothing, 
though all was visible to his 
bodily eyes. That was Harry 
Brown, then, his master’s son, 
whose name he had hardly 
heard mentioned, who had 
nearly broken his father’s 
heart ; and he had come home, 
as Jeff’s common-sense told 
him, to bring trouble, and per- 
haps shame. Jeff was not 
given to meditation, and now 
his thoughts were flying wildly 
from one thing to another, 
trying to realise what he had 
heard in vain. 

It was with these confused 
images rushing through his 
mind that he came in sight of 
the Hill farm, and saw a little 
crowd of people standing with- 
in the old porch. A heavy 
sense of coming evil fell at once 
on Jeff’s already agitated heart, 
and as he sprang down from 
his horse, looking from one to 
another of the neighbours who 
had gathered there, there was 
no need to ask what had hap- 
pened, for ill news is quickly 
told. His master was dead. 
He had been found by his old 
housekeeper sitting in his easy- 
chair, his head resting on his 
arms, as if he was asleep. He 
must have died, they said, 
within an hour of Jeff’s leav- 
ing him. 

Adam was gone: he had 
passed away “by the visitation 
of God”—faithful words! Do 
we not somewhat abrogate 
them when in our supplication 
from visible and invisible evils 
we pray to be guarded from 
“ sudden death”? 

It was as one in a dream 
that Jeff went about the old 
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place, trying to do faithfully 
the work that had been his to 
do when the “master’s” eye 
was upon him. The neigh- 
bours came and went; the nine 
days’ wonder of the startling 
event in a place so seldom 
stirred by unlooked-for occur- 
rences died out. 

To me only Jeff told the 
strange event of that morning, 
and I had advised him to abide 
by the advice of an older head 
than his own, and not to take 
as truth, without strict in- 
vestigation, what might be the 
false claim of an adventurer. 
The occurrence somehow got 
about, however ; but it seemed 
to be taken as a matter of 
course notwithstanding (and 
as, indeed, the lawyer who 
made the will averred) that 
Jeff was sole heir to whatever 
property Adam had left. 

Then the day came when a 
little procession left the old 
farm ; and the still form, whose 
presence had hitherto made 
Jeff and poor Jenny feel that 
the master was still in his own 
house, was carried over the 
threshold his foot would never 
pass again. 

An hour later, three or four 
of those who had followed the 
funeral returned and entered 
the homely parlour in which 
Adam was wont to transact 
business. They included my- 
self, and the lawyer who made 
the will, and two others of 
Adam’s neighbours, who were 
come to hear the will read. 
Jeff, looking deadly pale, had 
been told to enter with us, 
otherwise I don’t think he 
would have come. 

It was soon over. After the 
usual forms and signatures there 
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were but afew words. “I leave 
the Hill farm, and all the goods 
and money I possess, to Jeffrey 
Lee, who is my adopted son.” 
There was a pause when the 
reading was over, and then all 
looked at Jeff. For a moment 
he seemed unable to speak, and 
the lawyer began to wish him 
joy; but Jeff found his voice 
and interrupted him. 

“You're very good, sir,” he 
said, “ but I can’t take master’s 
money, no, nor the old place. 
You’ve maybe heard that his 
son has come back; anyway, a 
man calling himself so has, and 
I’ve seen him and his children. 
I can’t say he’s not what he 
calls himself —there’s a look 
about him makes me think he 
is; but I’m willing to wait and 
have it proved. If he’s not 
what he says he is, why, then— 
then,” and here for the first 
time his voice failed him, but in 
a few moments he went on, 
“He’s been a father to me, 
master has, sir, and I’m grate- 
ful, I’m very grateful; but if 
this man is his own son, and 
those children are his grand- 
children, I couldn’t feel it right 
—I could not be easy taking it, 
because master mightn’t have 
done what he did by me if he 
knew his own son was alive and 
come back.” 

“Did your master ever tell 
you he left his property to you 
only in the belief that his son 
was dead?” 

Jeff answered at once. “I’ve 
tried to remember if he did say 
that, but no, he never did. Once 
he said to me, when he’d as 
good as told me he’d left all 
to me, ‘Remember, I’ve for- 
given him—TI’ve forgiven my 
only son’; those were his words, 
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and if he’d known that he was 
alive and come hack, and if he’d 
seen the children, how do I 
know that he wouldn’t have 
given it all to them?” 

Well, we all talked to him in 
vain. God forgive us for striv- 
ing to tempt him away from the 
simple honesty of his purpose. 
He had thought it all out 
during the lonely days which 
followed upon Adam’s death. 
His simple upright nature 
allowed him no subterfuge— 
there was no peace for him, no 
“ease” as he had said, while 
conscience, the guide we all 
strive so often to lull into 
silence, spoke in disapproval ; 
and besides all this, there was 
in Jeff’s heart the loyalty of 
love. The thought of taking 
advantage of his old master and 
friend’s kindness to do what he 
would have undone had he 
lived was abhorrent to him,— 
not that he expressed himself in 
these words, and indeed he 
seemed to have none at his 
command to explain his reasons; 
his friends could but judge by 
his actions. 

It was all too easily proved, 
though it took some time to 
carry through owing to the 
serious illness of the man him- 
self. A few letters from his 
father in which the writing was 
unmistakable, the easy recogni- 
tion of those who had known 
him in earlier days, proved him 
to be the same Harry Brown 
who had fied from his father’s 
just anger. There was nothing 
to prevent the fact from being 
established, that this man who 
had returned in great poverty 
with a wife and children was 
indeed no other than Adam 
Brown’s only and unworthy son. 
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“And quite ready to cut up 
rough, if he could,” said the 
lawyer. ‘He came to me, and 
began to bluster about undue 
influence and what not, but I 
silenced him, and told him we 
all knew the circumstances 
under which he made _ himself 
scarce twenty years ago, and 
that the fact of his keeping out of 
his father’s sight all these years, 
and giving out that he was 
dead, was quite enough to 
render any nonsense of that 
sort useless. There’s nothing 
to be done but for our man to 
refuse to prove the will, and for 
this fellow to take possession as 
heir-at-law. 

But before this Jeff had to 
go through a harder trial. 
He had not gone down to the 
mill before the funeral, nor had 
he seen Milly, who had wept a 
little when she heard of the 
death, which had gone like a 
shock through the parish. She 
was not fond of sad things, and 
had not gone with her father 
and mother to pay what they 
considered a duty to the dead, 
in coming with their neigh- 
bours to gaze on the remains, 
lying so rigid and still in the 
swept and _ garnished little 
chamber upstairs at the farm. 
Jeff had not cared to ask what 
they had heard or knew. He 
was perfectly simple in all his 
actions, and did not look upon 
himself as a hero or a martyr; 
and the very evening after the 
funeral he had gone down at 
the usual hour to the cottage, 
and as usual he and Milly 
went out together for a stroll. 

Edser himself was not to be 
seen: he had heard rumours of 
Jeff leaving the farm, and not 
being clever at argument or 
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caring to show how puzzled 
he was to account for such a 
strange proceeding, he kept 
out of the way. 

Alas! when the lovers found 
themselves alone, it was no 
longer the “primrose path” 
they were treading. Milly, too, 
had heard rumours, and had 
made up her mind; but no one 
knew what took place between 
them. In half an hour they 
returned together — Milly in 
tears, but her eyes bright with 
anger as well, and seeing her 
father entering from the mill, 
she went swiftly up to him. 

“Father, make Jeff bide by 
his word: he says he must 
give up the money, and he 
promised I should live at the 
farm. If he does give it up I 
won't marry him: make him 
keep his word to me.” 

Alas! poor Jeff. Milly, with- 
out looking at him or say- 
ing another word, turned to 
the inner door, and they heard 
her mount the narrow stair to 
the room above, shutting the 
door and drawing the bolt. 

“You're behaving like a 
fool,” said her father roughly to 
Jeff, “to yourself, let alone what 
you do to my girl”; and he 
went out with a muttered oath. 

“Mother,” said Jeff to her 
as she sat, with her pale face 
and troubled eyes, looking up 
at him, “haven’t you a good 
word to say to me?” 

“They can’t see it, Jeff; 
they can’t see it as you do.” 

“Will she come round, 
mother? Do you think she'll 
keep as cruel as that?” 

Jeff, strong man as he was, 
leaned with both arms and 
bent head on the table; the 
blow seemed to stagger him. 
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The mother shook her head ; 
she knew too well her daughter 
would never “come round,” 
and that she was incapable of 
any generosity of feeling in 
this, as in all else, since her 
childhood. Milly was but act- 
ing up to her own character. 
She did not, however, remain 
in this mood for long. She 
was prudent, and would not 
give up such a lover as Jeff 
without good cause. I believe 
too she loved him, after the 
fashion of her shallow heart. 
She strove with all her power 
to make him change his pur- 
pose; and when she saw it was 
in vain, I have no doubt she 
shed many tears of self-pity as 
she lay on the homely couch 
upstairs, with the low lattice 
window looking on the hill and 
the wood and the still pool 
where fifteen years before a 
brave boy had perilled his own 


life for hers; but her purpose 
never wavered. She knew her- 
self, this world-wise village 
maiden, and had weighed well 
the consequence of what she 


was doing. Meantime there 
was no delay when once the 
arrangements were begun. 
The Browns were eager and 
unscrupulous, homeless and al- 
most penniless. It was almost 
4 surprise to Jeff to find him- 
self so soon thrown upon the 
world, and without a home. 
His neighbours took the occur- 
tence with wonderful indiffer- 
ence: they did not understand 
his scruples, and it would have 
puzzled many to enter into any 
discussion of it. They were 
not in the habit of expressing 
themselves on any subject, un- 
8 it was a matter in hand 
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concerning themselves. Harry 
Brown’s reappearance touched 
them nearer—they could under- 
stand that. “To think of he 
turning up again,” they said; 
“why, they said he was dead, 
—a mortal bad chap he was, 
surely.” 

“He’s a poor creature at 
best,” said the lawyer to the 
parson in talking over the 
affair; “nothing but shame 
made him agree to hand over 
£50 to the poor fellow who 
has given him all he had in the 
world. It will be something 
for Jeff to fall back upon, but 
it was all I could squeeze out. 
His wife, though she is but a 
tawdry thing to look at, and 
the children, seem a _ better 
sort than you'd expect, and 
there’s a great look of old 
Adam in the boy.” 

I used to think something 
of the spirit of martyrdom 
was given to Jeff at this time. 
He gave way to no outspoken 
regrets, but gravely went about 
doing such duties as were left 
to him: the nearest sign of 
tenderness was given to the 
dumb animals he was about 
to leave, and which were all 
to be sold for the benefit of 
the heir, who was eager to 
turn everything into money. 

I have finished my story, 
and looking back upon it, I 
almost wonder what is the 
worth of relating one so 
simple in all its details; yet 
surely, in the complexities of 
this world and age, an honest 
purpose, carried out with the 
simplicity of a single eye, is 
rare as it is true and good. 
Many of Jeff’s friends thought 
him a fool; some spoke of re- 
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sponsibilities which he was 
wrong to thrust aside, others 
looked upon Milly as a much- 
injured person. I confess that 
to this day “tears rise in the 
heart, and gather to the eyes,” 
when I recall Jeff in those 
days, and realise the great- 
ness of his renunciation —a 
renunciation, be it remem- 
bered, which was as great in 
him as if the few hundreds 
which were his had _ been 
counted by many thousands, 
and as if the old farm had 
been a palace. I think it is 
Victor Cousin who says in one 
of his biographies that such 
tears, called forth by some 
instance of true nobility of 
character, are an evidence of 
the immortal, and that they 
are an unconscious protest 
against the ordinary baseness 
of our lives. 

In a few weeks Jeff had left 
the country, and the place 
knew him no more. His 
friends had found a situation 
for him under the overseer of 
a large farm in the north, 
where his knowledge of horses 
was a recommendation. I 
heard of him in after - years 
as married. His wife was 
Adam Brown’s granddaughter, 
the pale girl whom he had 
seen first on the day of her 
brother’s accident. Hardly had 
the family settled in the Hill 
farm when Harry Brown died. 
Even as soon as that most of 
the money he had _ inherited 
was squandered, and the pro- 
perty passed to his wife and 
children. The farm was sold, 
and they went to live in the 
north, where the mother had 
relations, and, by a strange 
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coincidence, near to the place 
of Jeff's employment. She 
makes him a good wife, I am 
told, and I fancy Jeff's home 
is a happy one, though he 
is a hard-working labouring 
man still. 

Long before this, however, 
Milly had left the cottage by 
the mill. They told me she 
was gone to stay with an 
aunt, and she soon married 
from there—a good marriage, 
her mother said, for her who 
was a cottage girl. Her hus- 
band was a tradesman, doing 
a good business I have no 
doubt. 

Mrs Edser, more than ever 
a “still woman,” is left to 
dwell on the memory of the 
child she had lost in its happy 
innocence, and on “the son” 
she had taken to her heart in 
its first sense of desolation. I 
think she is a happier woman 
than she used to be. She 
and I have long talks some- 
times: with a higher educa- 
tion and in a wider sphere 
she might have developed into 
a Jean Maria Guyon, or such 
as we are told was the charac- 
ter of the recluses of Port- 
Royal. It is happy for her, 
perhaps, that she had neither 
the education nor the sphere. 

She is an old woman now, 
but every Sunday I see her 
go round the eastern end of 
the church, where deep in the 
daisied turf is a little grave, 
on which she lays a nosegay 
of humble cottage flowers. 


There she stands for a while 
with a quiet, almost happy; 
look on her face, content to 
wait till “that which is pel 
fect” is come. 
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Ir is often said that a new 
Cromwell is needed to govern 
Ireland; but whether those 
who so speak would be entirely 
pleased if their wish was ful- 
filled is perhaps doubtful. It 
is true that Cromwell estab- 
lished peace and comparative 
prosperity in an island which 
had been full of massacre and 
civil war, but the Cromwell 
legend has little foundation in 
historic facts. He put to the 
sword the garrisons of Drogheda 
and Wexford, which refused to 
surrender to his summons, and 
struck fear into all; but his 
enemies were of the Cavalier 
class, and he slew quite as many 
Presbyterians as Romanists on 
these occasions. His treatment 
of the peasantry was such that 
the priests found their forces 
melt away, and were obliged to 
spread the report that his “ ap- 
parent leniency” was to be 
followed by extermination; in 
spite of which his armies were 
well supplied by the markets 
which he opened, when the 
people found that ready money 
was paid. He forbade the Mass, 
but he announced that in no 
other manner would conscience 
be disturbed, in any town that 
he entered; and the towns 
summoned as a rule surren- 
dered in consequence. When 
he became Protector he said 
that in no country known to 
him were the poor so much 
Oppressed by landlords and 
great men ; and he sent there- 
ny an English Chief Justice 

© see that such wrong and 


oppression should be prevented. 
Peace and tolerance were estab- 
lished by Cromwell in Ireland, 
and the lawlessness of all 
factions alike controlled. No 
doubt, therefore, the policy of 
the man who found English 
rule hardly extant in the island 
—only Dublin and Londonderry 
holding out when he arrived— 
is one which would not have 
been condemned by statesmen 
of any age. The “curse of 
Cromwell,” the mythical “hell 
or Connaught,” and the “ex- 
termination ” which the priests | 
falsely predicted, are repre- 
sented only in history by the 
planting of certain Protestant 
colonies which throve for a time 
under his care, and by the de- 
portation to the Barbadoes of a 
certain number of prisoners who 
surrendered at discretion. No 
Englishman perhaps __ better 
understood the Irish character, 
but, while he ruled as a master, 
he evinced in Ireland, as else- 
where, that consideration for 
the poor and weak, and that 
tolerance, which caused him to 
be trusted and followed in Eng- 
land and in Scotland as well. 
Mr Parnell is stated to have 
told Father Healy that Ireland 
would never be governed with- 
out coercion, whether it had 
Home Rule or not; but what 
did he mean by coercion? All 
government coerces in the in- 
terest of the public, but the 
word is applied to arbitrary or 
personal government, not in 
accord with ordinary law. Co- 
ercion exists in Irejland at the 
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present time —not that of 
Government, nor that even of 
true public opinion, but that of 
a League which has been de- 
nounced from the Bench as a 
conspiracy. The troubles of 
Ireland are due to the old 
causes which had reduced it 
to anarchy in Cromwell’s time, 
namely, treachery, deceit, and 
violence, the absence of trust 
between man and man, and of 
that sober spirit of indepen- 
dence which makes the Scots- 
man or the Englishman a 
law-abiding subject. There is 
nothing bad, or illegal, in agi- 
tation for an object desired by 
a large class for the furtherance 
of their own welfare; but the 
terrorism of a mob, led by un- 
scrupulous intriguers, is recog- 
nised, in all free countries, 
as a tyranny which is not 
for the public good. The 
danger in Ireland always arises, 
not through the action of the 
people as a whole, but through 
their cowardice in submitting 
to the dictation of a few violent 
men; and the organisation of 
such can never be intended for 
the general good, but only for 
the furtherance of selfish aims. 
There must, however, always 
be a popular feeling to which 
such agitators appeal, and some 
blind desire, on which they 
trade, that lies close to the 
heart of the people. The New 
League appeals to the only 
real craving of the peasantry, 
who are indifferent as to the 
constitution of the Central 
Government, but earnest in 
their desire to become the 
owners of the lands that they 
till, and to till better lands 
than those they at present 
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hold. Amid all the bitter 
feelings, and violent talk, 
which may be observed by 
the onlooker to be_ peculiar 
to no one class or interest, 
the realities of the situation 
are forgotten, and the reme- 
dies proposed are utterly with- 
out value. Ignorance and pre- 
judice blind the eyes of the 
gentry and peasantry, alike, 
and the public welfare is not 
understood or considered. The 
priests are suspected of foment- 
ing the strife for their own 
ends, and “Home Rule is 
Rome rule” in the opinion of 
the Protestant, though as a 
fact the Church of Rome is 
usually, and naturally, found 
on the side of Conservatism, as 
against Revolution. Whatever 
be the schemes of individual 
leaders among the Romanist 
clergy, it must be remembered 
that the parish priests are 
themselves of the agricultural 
class. They sympathise natur- 
ally with the prejudices of that 
class, and they are in addition 
so dependent on their flock for 
a living that, unless individu- 
ally of strong character, they 
are forced to consider the vil- 
lage public opinion. They also, 
in some cases at least, are, like 
the rest of the people, subject 
to coercion. Nor is the land- 
hunger peculiar to Catholics, 
for we have been very clearly 
shown, by the proceedings of 
Mr Russel, that it also exists 
among the Protestants of 
Ulster. It is useless to de 
nounce the Irish generally 4s 
dishonestly intent on breaking 
the contract whereby they com 
sent to pay to the owner rent, 
demanded for the right of liv- 
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ing and working on his land ; 
because such theory of contract 
is not present in their minds, 
or likely to have been instilled 
into them by history. They 
think of rent rather as the 
ancient feudal tribute to a 
chief, given in return for his 
services as leader and lawgiver 
of the clan. They have in ad- 
dition imbibed ideas due to the 
observation of landed condi- 
tions in America, known to 
themselves much better than 
to their landlords; and they 
ask, “For what reason should 
we pay rent at all? What does 
the owner do for us or for the 
land in return? What right 
has he to call the land his? and 
what reason to forbid us from 
cultivating that which he at 
best uses for a purpose that 
feeds fewer mouths and pro- 
duces less for the nation at 
?” It is vain to say 


large 
that such language is revolu- 
tionary, and that an attack 
on private property is mere 


robbery. These ideas exist, 
and are not to be rooted out 
of the minds of the people, 
and must be remembered in 
any attempt to deal with the 
problem. 

In the interests of the land- 
owning class it should also be 
clearly recognised that Irish 
landlords have only themselves 
to thank, in many cases, for 
the position in which they 
are placed. They are bitter 
against the lower class. Some 
of the more violent and fool- 
ish may be heard to not only 
Tecommend that a Cromwell 
(such as they imagine Crom- 
well to have been) should be 
made ruler of Ireland, but 
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even to suggest that what 
is really wanted is a 
Judge Jeffreys, and a “ Bloody 
Assize.” The parallel is un- 
fortunate in one respect, that 
the victims of his fury were 
not Catholics but Protestants. 
Such men accuse the peasantry 
of being dishonest, treacherous, 
and lazy, and the Central 
Government of truckling to 
the mob. When men so speak 
in public, and to strangers, it 
is natural to ask whether their 
own word can always be im- 
plicitly trusted,—whether they 
themselves have always ad- 
hered to their covenants, never 
arbitrarily raised their rents in 
past times, and never shown 
favour unjustly ; whether they 
know what it is to feed a family 
on five pounds a-year ; whether 
they are usefully employed in 
work of public benefit, or too 
proud to beg. It is through 
the ignorance and idleness of 
such men that their order is 
brought into danger. Crom- 
well, who was himself of 
gentle birth, said that Eng- 
land desired to preserve the 
ancient ranks in society, but 
that the true way lay in mak- 
ing lords and gentlemen up- 
right in the discharge of their 
duty. There is no sadder sight 
than to witness the decay of an 
Irish gentleman, educated at 
Eton and Oxford, but retiring 
to his home in the wild out- 
lying provinces, there to spend 
his days in gambling, drink- 
ing, and fighting his tenants: 
clinging to the last shreds of 
ancient privilege, and despond- 
ently predicting general ruin. 
Every effort to develop and 
better the country that is 
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made by wiser men is ridi- 
euled by such, and they seem 
even pleased when they have 
succeeded in frustrating the 
work, set in hand by those 
who aim at the benefit not 
of one class but of the nation 
as a whole. Leagues for the 
Defence of Property are well 
enough, as lawful combina- 
tions, but a public opinion 
among gentlemen, to control 
their own class, is yet more 
important, but unfortunately 
not yet created. 

It is not so much by race as 
by religion that landlords and 
tenants are divided in Ireland. 
The difference of race has been 
greatly over-estimated. <A 
learned German _ ethnologist 
colours nearly the whole of 
Ireland as Celtic, with only a 
narrow Teutonic or Scandi- 
navian fringe on the east coast. 
History, language, and racial 
type alike prove him to be 
wrong. The old Firbolgs or 
“ Belgic men,” ! and the Fenians 
or “fair men,” were Kelts or 
Goidals ; but the Danish kings 
of Limerick ruled before Strong- 
bow, and a Danish type can be 
recognised even in the far 
western islands, to say nothing 
of Scots in the north, Spanish 
blood derived from Spanish 
colonies of the time of Eliza- 
beth in the south, Dutch, Wal- 
loon, and Saxon elements even 
in Connaught. The ancient 
Irish language is full of words 
not only Latin (and showing 
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the Gallic derivation of the 
Church of St Patrick), but also 
French and Teutonic, clearly 
indicating how early the main 
elements of civilisation were 
brought to Ireland from Eng- 
land and from the continent 
of Europe. It is only perhaps 
in the wild mountains west of 
Loch Mask that a purely Celtic 
population—and one speaking 
Irish only—is to be found, and 
even among these traces of 
early Teutonic admixture may 
be noted. The upper class in 
Ireland springs almost exclus- 
ively from conquering nobles— 
the Normans under Strongbow, 
the Englishmen to whom Eliza- 
beth gave confiscated lands, and 
the Dutchmen who were in like 
manner rewarded by William 
of Orange. Yet the descend- 
ants of such families are as 
distinctively Irish as are their 
tenants. In type, in speech, 
in courtesy of manner, and in 
theory of life, they are as dis- 
tinct from the English upper 
class, and as similar to the Irish 
peasantry, as it is possible to 
be; and one of the great diff- 
culties in dealing with the 
country lies in the fact that 
they share the national defects 
of character as well as the 
national virtues. 

But as regards religion, there 
is a real division, such as does 
not exist in England or Scot- 
land. The majority of the 
gentry are Protestant mem- 
bers of the Church of Ireland, 


ae 





1 Bolg in Irish means “ pale-faced,” and would apply to the pure Irish type 
with pale complexion, blue eyes, and black hair, and also to the Welsh type 


with dark eyes. 


But this may be the meaning of the name of the Continental 


Belg known to Cesar. Flann, on the other hand (whence Flyn and Flannigan) 
means ‘‘ruddy,” and would apply to the red Celtic type and the red-haire 


people, found also in Connemara. 
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and strongly opposed to any 
Ritualistic advance that might 
even seem to be an ap- 
proach to Romanism. Three 
quarters of the peasantry are 
Catholic; and even among the 
minority the Protestantism is 
not that of the upper class, 
but mainly Presbyterian in the 
North, and Wesleyan or other- 
wise Nonconformist in other 
parts of Ireland. The squire 
does not appear on Sunday 
among his peasant neighbours. 
He worships alone; and they, 
for the most part, in what is 
still called the “chapel,” even 
when the Roman Catholic place 
of worship may be a larger 
church than the Protestant 
one. The recent census shows 
us indeed that the diminution 
of the population has propor- 
tionally been much larger 
among the Catholics than 
among the Protestants: but it 
must be a very long time before 
the present proportion of three 
to one is materially changed ; 
and the influence of religious be- 
lief in Ireland tends to embitter, 
rather than to assuage, the fatal 
separation of the classes. 

It must not be forgotten that 
the modern theory of private 
property in land has only been 
recognised in Ireland since quite 
recent times. Private owner- 
ship is not a primeval condition 
of society. In the Bible it ap- 
pears as a later innovation. In 
India, in Russia, in the Turkish 
Empire in Asia, and even in 
Spain, the early communistic 
ownership of agricultural land 
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survives. The early theory 
looked on such land as common 
property of the village or clan. 
It was (and still is) annually 
divided up according to the 
power of the individual family 
to cultivate, and each year the 
ploughman may have a different 
field to till. It was—and is— 
in such communities regarded as 
of the first importance that the 
land should be put to the best 
use for the general benefit. The 
old system of “rundale” in Ire- 
land, which still survives in 
some outlying regions, and 
which leads to hopeless con- 
fusion and waste, was really 
the outcome of this commun- 
istic theory of property. The 
land (just as among the Arabs, 
or the Kaffirs of South Africa) 
did not belong to the chief, but 
to the tribe. He was indeed 
the tribal trustee, and shared 
the lands among his followers, 
but he was bound by public 
opinion so to share it that the 
most should be got from the 
soil for his people. Such was 
the condition of landed pro- 
perty before the feudal system 
came in with Strongbow, and 
such it continued to be much 
later, among the clansmen 
of O’Briens, and O’Sullivans, 
O’Connors, and other truly Irish 
families, until confiscation fol- 
lowed conquest in the Eliza- 
bethan and later ages! The 
right to private property was a 
right of conquest. It was a 
free gift by the king to his 
feudal vassal, who in return 
not only owed war service to 





d ’ The substitution of the feudal for the tribal system in the O’Brien earldom 
ate d from the time of Henry VIII. The Sullivans were finally conquered 
during the Protectorate. 
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the State, but also served as 
the local ruler of his estate. 
Such conditions have ceased to 
exist, especially in Ireland, not 
only because the landowner—as 
in France—deserted his post 
for attendance at Court, and 
ceased to render any services at 
all, but because now, by law, he 
is no longer really an owner at 
all, but the possessor of a claim, 
as a charge on the land in which 
he has no other interest. 

Not that this is the view 
among all Irish landlords; for 
there are many who regard 
their duties in quite a different 
light, and who do still endeavour 
to be the natural leaders and 
friends of their poor neighbours, 
reaping as a reward confidence 
and affection. For it is notice- 
able that less is said against the 
people by those who are so 
working, than by those who 
have no real claim to their re- 
spect, and who will still avail 
themselves of ancient and ob- 
solete customs which are directly 
traceable to old feudal rights, 
while at the same time en- 
deavouring to enforce the mod- 
ern theory of contract when it 
affects their rents. But to the 
lower class, who have no educa- 
tion in such theory, the older 
idea of tribal organisation is 
still a reality. The lands in 
their view belong to those who 
till them, and the tribute to a 
chief descended from conquerors 
is not an obligation of honour, 
but only of necessity. The 
compact is broken, for the chief 
no longer rules. The peasant, 
who would be scrupulously 
honest as to other private pro- 
perty, and who would not steal 
money or cattle, will yet see no 
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wrong in withholding rent, and 
deny the landlord’s right to dis- 
pose of any land according to 
his own wish, and against the 
general desire of the tenants. 
These ideas should be held in 
view in condemning the actions 
of a people whose whole soul is 
set on the possession and culti- 
vation of land in Ireland. 

But it is impossible for a Gov- 
ernment to divide the sheep 
from the goats, and to proceed 
on the principle that good land- 
lords and good tenants shall be 
rewarded, and bad ones be eradi- 
cated. Such ideas may lead 
Mr Kruger, but are known to 
be impracticable by more ex- 
perienced statesmen. All that 
a Government can do is to al- 
low real conditions to develop 
naturally, recognising what the 
conditions really are, though 
obscured by the violent outcry 
of ignorance or self-interest; 
and in the meantime to keep 
the peace, and secure freedom 
for each individual, protecting 
him from the violence or fraud 
of his neighbour. If it has be- 
come impossible for existing 
owners to live on the fraction 
of the original income from the 
land which alone remains theirs, 
they should be aided and en- 
couraged to turn their attention 
to some useful profession from 
which to earn a living. The 
transfer of land should be made 
as easy and as cheap as possible, 
and care should be taken that 
lawyers should not be able to 
impose on either tenant or land- 
lord an exorbitant charge for 
legal decisions. They so far 
are, as a class, the greatest 
gainers by existing landed con- 
ditions. It is the well-known 
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duty of Government to protect 
the owners from lawlessness 
and coercive conspiracy, but it 
is also a duty to see that the 
owner keeps within his rights, 
and does not indulge in arbi- 
trary actions, due either to a 
determination of showing a 
power which he imagines him- 
self to possess, or to mere en- 
mity towards his tenants as 
a class. In every case of dis- 
pute it must not be assumed 
that either party is in the right 
until the particular circum- 
stances of the case are known. 
Even a Conservative Chief- 
Secretary has been known to 
complain that he was thwarted 
and not helped by the landlords 
of Ireland. If an owner desires 
to sell, and is offered fair terms 
by tenants, or by a tenant as- 
sociation that desires to buy, it 
is not in the public interest that 
he should introduce a stranger, 
who offers no better terms, 
merely because he is ill-disposed 
to his neighbours. It may be 
necessary to protect him from 
the violence of the local League, 
but he can hardly claim that 
there is no fault at all on his 
own part. Those who have lived 
for many generations on the 


spot have, after all, a claim 


which should be recognised by 
one whose family has been long 
connected with them, and other 
conditions being equal such a 
claim should not be utterly 
disregarded. No Government 
of true statesmen would seek to 
impose compulsory sale, but it 
may, in the interests of other 
Owners, fairly claim to control 
the foolish and angry pro- 
ceedings of such as are enemies 
of their own order. 
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These questions are perhaps 
likely to become of pressing im- 
portance in Ireland. There are 
symptoms of the recrudescence 
of agrarian agitation and out- 
rage. The Government is called 
on by some to take strong 
action, by suppressing the so- 
called United Irish League, or 
by proclaiming counties such as 
Sligo and Leitrim under the 
existing Coercion Act, which 
has for the last six years been 
entirely in abeyance. It would 
be a melancholy confession of 
failure, if the same Cabinet that 
introduced the County Council 
system into Ireland were also 
obliged once more to resort to 
measures of emergency ; and we 
may hope that the ordinary law 
will be found sufficient to deal 
with present circumstances. 
During the six years Ireland 
has increased in material pros- 
perity, and the foundation of a 
system that must lead to yet 
greater progress has been laid. 
The action of the new Agricul- 
tural, and of the older Congested 
Districts Boards, has been vigor- 
ous and successful ; and the re- 
turns of the Savings Banks in 
Ireland have this year reached 
a figure never known before. 
If we could see the Ireland of a 
century ago—even though then 
enjoying a purely artificial pros- 
perity, due to the destruction of 
Continental agriculture by Na- 
poleon—we should no doubt be 
astonished to witness the enor- 
mous progress of the island in 
material welfare. Yet we hear 
of discontent and lawlessness 
still not healed, of landlords and 
others boycotted in north, south, 
and west alike, of ricks and 
moors burnt, cattle maimed, and 
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the houses of farmers wrecked 
by dynamite. The overt object 
of the new league is to further 
the interests of the poor by law- 
ful agitation, but the methods of 
the local branches—if not of the 
central organisation—are the 
same which led to what are now 
called the “bad times” of 1880. 
Are we once more going back to 
the crimes and terrors of twenty 
years ago? 

The country is suffering not 
for the reason that it is gov- 
erned in an arbitrary manner, 
for it now enjoys equal liberty 
of self rule with England and 
Scotland, but on account of its 
own internal dissensions and 
jealousies. Were Home Rule 
granted, and England ceased 
to trouble itself—for a time— 
as to the fate of Ireland, these 
dissensions would at once break 
forth into yet more violent war- 
fare of sect and sect, class and 
class, race and race. But a 
people who have shown such 
determination regarding South 
Africa are not likely to fail 
in their duty as regards Ire- 
land. They will continue to 
bear the heavy burden which 
the unreason and the poverty 
of the sister island places on 
their shoulders. The task is not 
one to be envied, for on all 
sides the Central Government 
is bombarded with cries and 
demands. The constabulary 
ask for increased pay; the 
Nationalist members make the 
most of such opportunity as 
is afforded by our foreign and 
colonial difficulties; the land- 
lords cry aloud for coercion, 
and the peasantry for compul- 
sory purchase of land. Only 
those at the rudder of State 
are competent to say what 
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should be done; but this at 
least can be said, that certain 
things never should be done 
in Ireland. The Government 
must not be bullied, nor wheed- 
led, nor hurried, nor faint- 
hearted; but through good 
and evil report, unhasting and 
unresting, must continue to 
keep the peace among factions, 
and to deal out even justice 
to all, 

Agricultural troubles are not 
confined to the extreme west. 
Even in Donegal there are 
estates where no rent at all can 
be obtained; though the tra- 
veller who crosses those dark 
mountains, and sees only here 
and there patches of well-tilled 
black soil, is inclined to ask 
what rent can be expected. 
The patient industry shown by 
the tillage of every scrap of 
arable soil on those steep hill- 
sides shows that, in the north 
at least, the peasantry are not 
idle or thriftless. In the south 
they are, perhaps, less ener- 
getic, but in the great county 
of Mayo they support them- 
selves by annual migration to 
England in the harvest-time. 
The fine physique of this peas- 
antry, their devotion to home 
and to agriculture, are national 
assets not to be undervalued. 
They are an unreliable and un- 
truthful race, as are many 
other populations that have 
been oppressed for many gel 
erations in the past; but they 
are among the most intelligent 
and conservative of any 
peasantry in Great Britam, 
and the decrease of their num: 
bers, except in certain over 
crowded and utterly uninhabit- 
able districts, is much to 
deplored. The arrangements 
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whereby it is sought to spread 
this population, and to bring it 
on to better lands, may in afew 
years serve to check this de- 
population of the country ; and 
they are the true remedies 
for present troubles, as far as 
they go. A people who trust 
neither their parliamentary re- 
presentatives, nor even always 
their priests, have developed 
some real respect for the Board 
which labours for the material 
improvement of Irish agricul- 
ture, and stock-raising, and fish- 
eries. It is here that the real 
work in Ireland is being done. 
Hopes are also no doubt en- 
tertained by some that the 
standard of education among 
the Roman Catholic upper 
classes may be raised by the 
work of the new Commission, 
when expressed by law. But the 
difficulties to be encountered in 
this direction are great, and are 
due to the Catholics themselves. 
The priests strongly object to 
the education of their flock 
in any university like that to 
which Trinity College belongs, 
because they desire to keep the 
young away from Protestant 
youth. But exclusively Catholic 
universities abroad—in America 
and in Switzerland, for instance 
—have more than once been 
wrecked by priestly interfer- 
ence. It is impossible for a 
Professor to teach modern 
science or history, for example, 
if he is to be constantly shackled 
by the fears and scruples of the 
clergy, and by ecclesiastical 
policy. It is admitted, even by 
priests, that the Protestants are 
better educated and more pros- 
perous than are the Catholics; 
but they fail to see that this is 
due, not to any favour shown by 
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Government, but to their own 
fears of modern teaching and 
knowledge. Even the work of 
the Christian Brothers, who pro- 
vide a good primary education, 
is regarded with dislike by the 
secular clergy. If exclusively 
Romanist colleges are really 
established, it is still very 
doubtful whether they will not 
fall into disrepute almost as soon 
as they are started, because of 
the trammels which will be im- 
posed on the teachers. As re- 
gards the lower classes, the 
priests have shown great energy 
and shrewdness in starting na- 
tional schools, because by be- 
coming the founders they 
became able to control the 
choice of teachers. Thus pri- 
mary education has rapidly ad- 
vanced, in even the poorest and 
most remote districts of Ire- 
land. Whether it will be found 
equally easy to control a flock 
that is able to read, as com- 
pared with the old utterly il- 
literate peasantry, may perhaps 
be doubted. But not only the 
schools but the newspapers 
most read by the peasantry are, 
at present, in the hands of the 
priesthood ; and in such papers 
the reader finds pious stories, 
and descriptions of the glories 
of the papal court, legends of 
the saints, and accounts of 
famous relics, mingled with 
false news from Paris of Boer 
victories, and with denuncia- 
tions of the Coronation oath, 
and reports of the meetings of 
the National League. You may 
unfortunately look in vain for 
any denunciation of outrage, 
or exhortation against cruelty, 
and may expect, rather, a dia- 
tribe against landgrabbers, and 
rude portraits of obscure Parlia- 
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mentary members, with enthu- 
siastic descriptions of meetings 
which were perhaps in reality 
failures. This is the pabulum 
which the Church sees fit to 
provide for those whom she has 
been forced by law into teaching 
to read. But the man who can 
read, and who goes every year 
to England, Wales, or Scot- 
land, cannot well be prevented, 
when there, from making ac- 
quaintance with very different 
literature: and it may be 
doubted whether the influence 
of priests is not somewhat on 
the wane in consequence even 
now. 

Thisprogress in independence, 
and in education, among the 
peasantry, even under condi- 
tions which still give so much 
power to the priests, is one of 
the more hopeful signs for the 
future. If we look back, even 
only half a century, to the con- 
dition of Ireland after the great 
famine, and read the accounts 
of the lawlessness that prevailed 
in the days of O’Connell, we 
cannot fail to feel encouraged 
as to the progress of the 
country. The theory which, 
under Peel, indicated a con- 
current establishment of the 
Roman Church as the best 
means of contenting the people, 
became obsolete from the day 
that the Church of Ireland was 
disestablished, and is not likely 
to form a feature in future 
policy ; nor was it ever greatly 
desired by a priesthood whose 
income from voluntary contri- 
butions was—and still is— 
larger than any endowments 
that the State was likely to 
offer. 

It is, however, to be regretted 
that Protestant haste and zeal 
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should retard the gradual pro- 
gress of self - emancipation, 
which is slowly resulting from 
increased education. There has 
been a recrudescence of religious 
bitterness in many parts of 
Ireland—notably in Belfast and 
Limerick—due to proselytising 
zeal. In all countries where 
peoples of differing religion live 
side by side (as do _ the 
Christians and Moslems of the 
Levant, for instance), the 
ordinary conditions which make 
intercommunication inevitable 
among neighbours lead to a 
softening of fanatical feeling, 
which is as a rule disturbed 
only by the action of strangers, 
appearing as political agitators 
or proselytising zealots, who 
stir up strife. No Government 
can, in our time, take sides in 
the religious quarrels of sub- 
jects. Its duty is to protect 
all, and to keep the peace. But 
recent occurrences show that, 
if such impartial rule were 
withdrawn, all the ancient fury 
which depopulated Ireland be- 
fore the arrival of Cromwell 
might again be let loose, and 
an actual war of Catholic and 
Protestant might still be pos- 
sible. It would be well, under 
present difficulties, if the leaders 
of the Protestant Church could 
show an example to their op- 
ponents, by discouraging the 
growth of religious strife, and 
the interference of missionaries 
with the flocks of the Church of 
Rome. But it must not be 
forgotten that the Catholic 
priests are often equally to 
blame, in their intolerance of 
Protestants when poor and 
scattered, and in the coercive 
measures by which they seek to 
make converts. 
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It is remarkable that the 
League seems to make progress 
in the villages and country 
districts, rather than in the 
towns, where attempts to form 
branches have of late failed. 
In this respect the division is 
the same that was observable 
earlier, when the towns were 
Parnellite, and the country 
anti- Parnellite. The priests 
had denounced Parnell, and 
their influence was felt far less 
in the towns than in the 
country. So now it seems that 
in the country, where the parish 
priest is sometimes the chair- 
man of the local branch of the 
League, the success of this 
mischievous organisation is 
greater than in towns, where 
the shopkeepers have more to 
lose by agitation, and are less 
dependent on the clergy. 

The Irish Nationalist mem- 
bers—with a few exceptions— 
do not belong to the best class 
of Irish society. Their manners, 
and their political ideas, which 
seem mainly to be imported 
from America, are not only 
repugnant to the traditions of 
the British Parliament but they 
represent a lower standard of 
political conduct than that 
which has been attained in 
Great Britain generally. It 
has been shown above that the 
Irish members have taken up 
a popular cry; yet it cannot be 
said that they are regarded 
with any enthusiasm by their 
own constituents. They are, 
for the most part, nominees of 
a Church which does not desire 
to aid a Protestant Govern- 
ment; and it is hardly too 
much to say that they are a 
curse to Ireland, as well as a 
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constant annoyance to any 
Government that aims at the 
public good. They are never- 
theless a necessary evil for the 
present, and we can only hope 
that progress among their con- 
stituents may, in the end, lead 
to the extinction of a party 
distrusted almost as much in 
Ireland as in Great Britain. 

Too much importance may, 
however, be given to the scarcely 
veiled threats of Irish members 
in Parliament, for these are 
often mere bluster, intended, if 
possible, to frighten the execu- 
tive. The coming winter may 
prove how far there is real cause 
for anxiety as to the public 
peace in Ireland, but the fears 
of the upper class are perhaps 
to be regarded as exaggerated. 
There seems to be a tendency 
among the peasantry to render 
the preserving of game impos- 
sible—at least for unpopular 
landlords,—and a deep jealousy 
as to its preservation in the new 
properties created by Govern- 
ment in the west, even when 
the game rights are only re- 
served for the benefit of the 
peasant owners as a community. 
This question may give rise to 
some troubles, but as a general 
rule it is known from long ex- 
perience that violent outbreaks 
result from only two causes— 
starvation or hopeless tyranny ; 
and the care that is shown 
by the Irish Executive in 
furthering the material pro- 
gress of the country, taken in 
conjunction with the actual 
growth of prosperity, which is 
undeniable, leads us to look 
forward to the future of Ire- 
land with much confidence and 
pleasure. 
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ROLL back, ye centuries; and thou, oblivious Time, 
Lift up thine ancient veil. 
Now let the stately march of sounding rhyme 
Pour in our ears the tale 
Of him, whom clear-voic’d Fame with trumpet-tongue 
Acclaims the glorious source whence all our glories first were 
sprung. 


Hail, Atlfred! Like a mighty battle-tower 
Set on a high uplifted signal-hill, 
Impregnable in power, 
Stedfast and still ;— 
Like a great rock, that feels the imperious climb 
Of the rough beating seas 
Round his unshaken knees ;— 
Thou stand’st the ravage and assault of Time, 
O’ertopping twice five hundred cloudy years; 
Ours, though ten centuries of stormy fears 
Between us roll their flood 
Of battles, toils, and blood, 
Ours, ours to-day, great King and greater Man, 
In whose large heart and brain this living Empire first began. 


Dark was thine hour, O England! The wild Dane 
Swept with his wild white wings across the seas, 
And from his shrieking prey again and yet again 
Tore out the quivering life, 
Till the red blood ran fast o’er all the abandoned leas; 
And faint with its last throes 
To dull despair ebbed out that desperate strife. 
Then, in lone Athelney, Atlfred the king uprose, 
And called his scattered warriors to his knees, 
And bade them lift the Wessex standard high, 
March, fight, and conquer !—not lie down and die. 
Then flamed the Golden Dragon to the sun; 
Then were thy glories, England, well begun ; 
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Then was thine ancient strength, like a great forest tree, 
First rooted in the people’s heart: for then 
Did Saxon Atlfred with his Saxon men 
Build that great building, which should grow to be 
A temple sacred to the just, the free,— 
One Empire, though it stretch from pole to pole and sea to sea, 


For that great heart no lust of conquest knew, 
But drave a ceaseless sword 
Against the people’s foes 

Till Ethandune brought all the land repose ; 
Then sheathing the red blade 

That in the battle’s hottest front had made 
His enemies afraid, 

A king indeed, to his high kingship true, 
Before all men he stood, 

And like a mighty prophet, with: “Thus saith the Lord!” 

Uplifted Truth and Justice to their place; 
And building on the base 
Of God’s sure law his own, 
Founded a glorious throne, 

And so established for all time a grateful people’s good. 


Lord of our outland foes! Tamer of heathen pride! 

Far rolls the mighty stream of waters wide, 
With full majestic course, 

That had in thee their living spring and source. 
For thou who badest stand 

Walled cities and strong gates to guard this land, 
More glorious yet than these, 
Gavest us all the seas 

For highway of our greatness; fixing fast 


Our empire o’er the waves, long as these widening realms 
shall last. 


Hail, hail to Alfred! Hail! 
Fighter of fights that made a people free, 
Framer of laws that taught them what to be; 
Around whose kingly name 
Yet fuller glories shine, 
Bright with the spiritual part of fame 
That owns its birth divine. 
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To him the true Promethean soul was given 
That burns to scale the high ascents of heaven ; 
Insatiate with desire 
Of the celestial fire 
That glows on those eternal altars fed 
Where Truth and Wisdom dwell, with radiant wings out- 
spread. 
So was that high heart set, 
His people being free, to raise them higher yet; 
Enkindling in the thick obscure of night 
That love of Knowledge which itself is dawning light. 


Hail, hail to Atlfred! Hail! 

Now are the full years ripened for his praise, 
Who in those far-off days 

Shaping our island roughness, made it shine; 

Till like a jewel from the cavern’d mine 
Wrought, polish’d, carv’d, and set 
In a king’s coronet, 

Slowly, at last, it wins its bright imperial way, 
Through evil days and good, to the proud place it holds 
to-day. 


Strength of the nations, Lord our God most high! 
Still make our foes to fly; 
Still give within our borders rich increase, 
Blessing our hearths with joyfulness and peace: 
But lest our glorious name 
Be blotted out in shame, 
Rebuke the boasting lip, bow down the lofty head, 
Now while we think upon great A‘lfred dead. 
So shall the land that guards that honour’d dust 
Bring forth a people like to him—the Strong, the Wise, the 
Just. 
ADA BARTRICK BAKER. 
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Ir, as goes the song, the 
policeman’s life is not at all 
times a happy one, the position 
of locum-tenens in a country 
parish brimful of traditions 
has not in every instance been 
found to be a bed of roses. At 
such a conclusion, after a fort- 
night’s experience of the habits 
and customs of our village, had 
arrived the Rev. Augustus 
Mainwaring, Fellow and erst- 
while Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Hertford Scholar, Ire 
land Scholar, Craven Scholar, 
and a few other things beside. 
He was a man who in life, so 
far as it had gone, might 
hitherto have been said to have 
done all things well, a popular 
member of college society, and 
a persona grata at literary 
symposia. And yet within 
the brief space of fourteen days 
after his arrival in our parish 
he had more than once been 
told in so many words that 
“Us don’t hold wi’ no strangers 
m our parts,” more than once 
been pulled up short with the 
remark, “ Well, do you as you 
likes, sir. But I knows what 
the Reverend would have done 
if he’d happened to be here. 
But lor’, there; he is a 
gentleman.” 

There was indeed something 
more than a sowpcon of truth 
in Augustus’s description of 
his new surroundings, contained 
in a letter written to the bur- 
sar of his college. 

“You ask me how I like the 
work, &¢. There seems to be 
hardly any work to speak of— 
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not what you would call work, 
at least. But the life! I tell 
you, my dear fellow, there are 
moments when I am not sure 
which character I most re- 
semble, Ovid translated into 
the midst of the Gete and 
Sauromatz, or Paul of Tarsus 
fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus.” 

Yes, to that fresh-faced, 
ruddy -cheeked, and—for all 
his forty years and deep learn- 
ing — still juvenile bachelor 
Augustus, the transition as 
well from the cultured society- 
of dons and professors as from 
the creature comforts of the 
Senior Common-room to the 
dead-alive existence and the 
primitive methods of our vil- 
lage partook of the nature of 
a plunge into unknown, not 
to say turbulent, waters,—a 
lapse from an atmosphere of 
cynical yet self-satisfied Syb- 
aritism to one of barbarous 
yet equally self-satisfied yok- 
eldom. 

Not grudgingly, however, 
or of necessity, but rather of 
carefully weighed choice and 
deliberate forethought, had 
Augustus agreed to place his 
services for three months at 
the disposal of our Rector. 

Having for reasons best 
known to himself, and to the 
infinite astonishment of his 
colleagues, suddenly resigned 
his tutorship, and announced 
his intention of accepting at 
no distant date the chance of 
a college living, he had wel- 
comed a locum-tenancy as 
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an opportunity of trying his 
’prentice hand at parish work 
and serving his novitiate before 
finally severing his connection 
with the old Common- room 
life. And when our worthy 
Rector, having developed a 
parson’s throat, and being 
imperatively ordered abroad 
for three months, had written 
to an old Oxford friend and 
invoked his assistance in the 
matter of finding a locum- 
tenens, the friend felt that he 
was doing a good day’s work 
for all parties by recommend- 
ing his younger colleague. 

“You will like Mainwaring 
much,” he wrote to the Rector ; 
“he is one of the finest scholars 
of the day and a thorough 
gentleman.” 

Accordingly the Rector, hav- 
ing had a most satisfactory in- 
terview with Augustus, and 
fairly won that gentleman’s 
heart—as indeed our Rector 
won all hearts whether of high 
or low degree—by the charm 
of his manner, went off abroad 
with sad heart, I fear me, but 
with a light conscience; and 
in due course the locum-tenens 
took up his abode in the par- 
sonage, fully prepared at all 
points to do his duty in the 
new world of life that now lay 
before him. Toa man coming 
to a strange house at nine 
o’clock in the evening, a little 
fatigued with his journey, even 
though he had dined sumptu- 
ously in the train, it was re- 
freshing to find a few kindly 
words of welcome from the 
Rector. 

“TI trust, my dear sir, that 
you will make yourself thor- 
oughly at home, and use both 


house and servants exactly as 
if they were your own. You 
will find my parlour-maid a 
most trustworthy and depend- 
able person.” 

Augustus smiled as he read 
the note, and prepared io act 
up to the good Rector’s sug- 
gestion. Having been duly 
ushered by the trustworthy 
and dependable person into a 
cosy little study where a com- 
fortable fire was burning, he 
asked that his things might 
be unpacked, and having dis- 
missed the maid had it in his 
mind to seat himself in a par- 
ticularly inviting chair which 
had been placed by the fire- 
side. 

But lo and behold! there was 
a previous occupant—the Rec- 
tor’s pet wire-haired terrier, 
which, when politely invited 
to vacate his position, simply 
showed his teeth, and briefly 
stated in canine language that 
he would see Augustus some- 
where first. The parlour-maid, 
summoned to oust the intruder, 
declined to interfere in the 
matter. 

“Will you be good enough 
to have that dog removed,” 
pleaded Augustus; “he is dan- 
gerous.” 

“Oh, but, sir, Jack always 
sits in here in the evening. 
don’t know what the master 
would say if we were to tum 
him out.” And _ eventually 
Augustus had to succumb to 
the force of circumstances, and 
content himself with a less 
comfortable chair. 

Precisely at ten o'clock the 
parlour-maid reappeared with 
a flat candlestick, and, to the 
intense relief of Augustus, Jack 
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jumped up and followed her 
out of the room. An _ hour 
later, however, just as Augus- 
tus was preparing to get into 
bed, there came a tremendous 
bump against the door of his 
rom. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he opened the door, 
whereupon in walked Jack, 
and having carefully inspect- 
ed the reverend gentleman’s 
pyjamas, and growled his dis- 
approval of the pattern, en- 
sconced himself in a chair by 
the fireside, and there asserted 
his right of proprietorship by 
growling loudly whenever the 
occupant of the bed moved, 
and snoring at intervals on his 
own account. 

As a further instance that 
the sympathies of the house- 
hold were with the four-footed 
animal, the MRector’s groom, 
who called the locum - tenens 
in the morning, informed him 
that it was as much as his 
place was worth to shut Jack 
up in the stable at night. 

“Why, sir, my horse wouldn’t 
get a wink of sleep all night 
with the old dog’s howling.” 

“I didn’t sleep at all well 
myself,” pleaded Augustus; 
“the beast would growl.” 

“Lor’, sir, you mustn’t take 
no count on his growling. I’ve 
heard him growl at master 
afore now, but he ain’t never 
bitten nobody except the sweep 
and a district visitor’s petti- 
coat, as he tore when he were 
eating a bone on the door-mat, 
sin’ last Christmas.” 

Devoutly hoping that he 
might not be the next victim, 
Augustus attempted to concili- 
ate Jack, who duly put in an 
appearance to see that the 
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stranger ate his breakfast like 
a gentleman, by giving him a 
particularly juicy chop - bone ; 
but the upright animal, al- 
though it accepted the offering, 
proceeded to demonstrate how 
completely proof it was against 
bribery and corruption by eat- 
ing the bone on the hearthrug, 
and growling at the donor 
whenever he went near it. 

“Bother the beast!” ex- 
claimed Augustus, as he fin- 
ally left the dog in possession 
of the room and strolled out 
into the garden to smoke a 
cigarette. 

“What a peaceful scene! No 
clocks, no bells, no street cries 
—perfect peace!” he exclaimed, 
as he walked along a broad 
gravel-walk bounded on either 
side by espaliered fruit-trees, 
and lo! on the word he was 
assailed by discordant and un- 
mistakably bellicose screams, 
and suddenly found himself 
attacked in the region of the 
ankles by a pinioned bird of 
the hawk species, which, for 
some unknown cause, was evi- 
dently in a shocking bad tem- 
per. Absolutely at his wits’ 
end to account for the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, Augus- 
tus beat a speedy retreat, and 
applied for an explanation to 
an ancient rustic who was 
digging in a remote corner of 
the garden. 

“Lor’ bless your heart, sir,” 
said the man, scratching his 
head, “that be our old Tom; 
he do be what they calls a 
kestrel. Master he takes main 
store by old Tom, as has lived 
here for four years or more.” 

“But what did the creature 
want to attack me for?” 
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“Oh, he most in general do 
bite any one as goes agin any- 
thing he’ve hidden anywhere.” 

“Well, where can I walk 
where he has not hidden any- 
thing?” inquired Augustus 
rather pettishly. The old 
gardener scratched his head 
with redoubled vigour, but yet 
failed to provide an entirely 
satisfactory answer to the 
conundrum. 

“Well, there ain’t nowhere 
as I knows on, not in the gar- 
den leastways. But there’s 
village, you knows, and roads 
and fields and things, if you 
was to go and walk along some 
o’ them.” 

“But does that beastly bird 
always fly at the Rector like 
that?” now asked Augustus 
with rising indignation. 

“Times un does and times 
un doesn’t,” was the stolid 
answer. “But lor’ bless your 
heart alive, the master he never 
takes no account of what old 
Tom does. But mebbe you’m 
a bit strange to him.” 

Having it in his mind to pay 
a few pastoral visits in the 
course of the afternoon, Augus- 
tus consulted some memoranda 
which the Rector had left for 
his guidance. 

“Thomas Ives, the parish 
churchwarden, is a most excel- 
lent fellow, and will give you 
any information you may re- 
quire as to services, &c.” 

There being a few minor 
points of etiquette in the matter 
of the services about which the 
locum-tenens was not absolutely 
clear in his own mind, he 
wended his way in the direction 
of Mr Ives’s house, which lay at 
the extreme end of the parish. 
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A small garden-gate seemed to 
be the natural approach to 
what was evidently the front 
door, and this Augustus for a 
good ten minutes essayed to 
open. 

Presently he was aware that 
a baker’s boy with a basket 
of bread on his arm was an 
interested spectator of his 
efforts. 

“‘ How in the face of the earth 
does any one ever open this 
gate, my boy?” asked Augus- 
tus, red in the face with his 
exertions. 

“‘Nobody never did open it, 
not as I’ve heard tell on. If 
you wants to see t’old man, 
you must go up yard same as 
other folk. Yon’s the gate,” 
and off loafed the baker’s boy. 

To the yard, then, Augustus 
bent his steps; but even then 
he was allowed to see neither 
the owner of the house nor to 
have the barren satisfaction of 
leaving a card, being igno- 
miniously routed by old Tom 
Ives’s celebrated prize gander, 
which, aided and abetted bya 
harem of vociferous and ap- 
parently man-eating geese, com- 
menced so vigorous an attack 
that the would-be visitor 
thought himself lucky in being 
able to close the yard - gate 
between himself and further 
pursuit. 

Bravely resisting a half 
formed resolution to return to 
the rectory, pack up his traps, 
and shake off his shoes the 
dust, or at any rate the mud, of 
this most inhospitable village, 
Augustus stood for a minute 
outside the yard, partly to te 
cover his breath and partly to 
determine which of some halt 
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dozen houses, that he had 
marked out before starting to 
visit in the course of the after- 
noon, should have the prefer- 
ence. Should it be Mrs Higgs, 
“a well-to-do farmeress, widow, 
matrimonially inclined,” for so 
the Rector had described her ? 
Should it be “ Widow Tarbox, 
friendly and entertaining old 
dame,” or “John Tomkins, 
aged 74, sure to want some 
tobacco” ? 

Having no tobacco handy, 
Augustus elected to postpone 
John Tomkins until such time 
as in the course of his wander- 
ings he had ascertained the 
whereabouts of the village shop. 
Mrs Higgs, whose character he 


felt that he had hardly studied 
with sufficient attention before 
sallying out, he decided to nego- 
tiate a week or a fortnight 
hence, partly with the feeling 


that an over-speedy attempt 
to cultivate her acquaintance 
might be interpreted to imply 
that the locum-tenens was also 
“matrimonially inclined,” and 
partly because he fancied that 
a “ well-to-do farmeress” might 
keep geese, if not turkeys, on an 
extensive scale. There remained, 
then, Widow Tarbox, whose 
character, as described by the 
Rector, held out some chance of 
sympathy apart from matri- 
monial intention. To our locum- 
tenens, after a slightly tempest- 
uous day, it came as a welcome 
relief to find that the Widow 

arbox in no way belied the 
Rector’s description. But every 
Tose has, as we know, its thorn, 
and as it did so happen that the 
reverend Augustus was one of 
those people to whom cats are 
an abomination, it was unfor- 
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tunate that the widow’s tabby 
should have been of the same 
way of thinking as the lady of 
the house—extremely friendly, 
that is, and most anxious to do 
the honours of the establish- 
ment, The initial purrings and 
rubbings up against his legs 
Augustus submitted to, not 
without shuddering. Even when 
the beast, in her anxiety to make 
the visitor feel thoroughly at 
home, jumped up on to his lap, 
and waved her tail in his face, 
he with some difficulty contained 
hisemotions. But when, having 
comfortably settled herself down 
upon his knee, puss proceeded, 
after the manner of her tribe, 
to test at one and the same 
time the resisting power of the 
visitor’s nether garments and 
the condition of her own claws, 
Augustus started violently and 
uttered a loud exclamation. As 
a natural result of the shock the 
claws now went fairly home, 
and in another moment the cat 
was on the floor spitting and 
swearing. Augustus had sprung 
from his seat with a lamentable 
cry, and the widow, who fancied 
that her visitor had taken sud- 
den leave of his senses, was in a 
state bordering upon hysterics. 
When comparative peace and 
order were restored, it was easy 
to gather from Mrs Tarbox’s 
demeanour that the saying, 
“ Love me, love my dog,” must, 
when widows are concerned, be 
taken as extending to cats. 
Furthermore, the circumstance 
that the lady’s next-door neigh- 
bour was a trifle hard of hearing 
gave our locum-tenens, as he 
passed along the street, an op- 
portunity of hearing himself 
described as “ Nobbut a pore- 
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sperrited critter wot was scared 
o’ t’ owd cat.” 

After having had his nerves 
grievously shaken during the 
week by altercations with birds 
and beasts, our locum -tenens 
was given to understand that 
his performance at the Sunday 
services did not give complete 
satisfaction to the more rational 
inhabitants of our parish. For 
he who heretofore had in col- 
lege circles at Oxford enjoyed 
no mean reputation as an oc- 
casional preacher of pithy and 
well - balanced sermons, was 
directly informed by a candid 
critic that the discourse he de- 
livered from our pulpit was, 
neither in the matter of quan- 
tity nor quality, up to that 
standard of excellence to which 
our folk were accustomed. His 
informant was the parish-clerk, 
on week-days a carpenter by 


trade, on Sundays equally re- 
markable for the vigour of his 


responses, and the masterful 
manner in which, with the aid 
of a long stick, he kept order 
among some forty children who 
sat in a gallery at the far end 
of the church. 

This worthy man, as he as- 
sisted our locum-tenens to dis- 
robe after the service, not only 
gave him what might be called 
a series of hints for young 
preachers, and sundry reasons 
for prolonging a sermon, but 
furthermore indulged in some 
gloomy forebodings as to his 
neighbours’ ultimate chances of 
salvation, appearing at the same 
time to be modestly indifferent 
about his own. 

“ Ain’t had much practice in 
preaching, I reckons,” he com- 
menced by way of inaugurating 
the conversation. 
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“ What makes you think so?” 
inquired Augustus in some sur- 
prise. 

“Well, we generally counts 
on having ’arf an hour or more 
down in these parts. But there, 
p’raps you hadn’t gotten nought 
more to say.” 

“Why, do you mean to tell 
me that you like long ser- 
mons ?” 

“Most in general has ’em, 
leastways. ‘T’ither way there's 
some on our folk as is like to 
find their dinner half cooken, 
—raw a’most. But what do it 
matter arter all?” 

The connection between the 
length of his sermon and raw 
meat was not immediately ob- 
vious to Augustus, but a little 
further inquiry elicited the fact 
that it was the custom in our 
parish for Sunday dinners to be 
left at the baker’s on the way 
to church and called for on the 
return journey. “ And,” added 
the clerk, “I most in general 
gies the bell a pull when the 
Reverend he do turn round and 
begin ‘And now,’ and_ then 
baker knows as he’ve got to 
begin taking the dishes out of 
t’oven.” 

But not in the mere circum- 
stance that by his sins of omis- 
sion he had seriously interfered 
with the due enjoyment of the 
Sunday dinner lay the whole 
sum of Augustus’s offending. 
For it turned out that Mr 
Ives, a person much to be 
considered in our parish, had 
his own reasons for favouring 
a lengthy discourse. 

“ But,” exclaimed Augustus 
with some indignation as the 
clerk grumbled out something 
about Mr Ives not being best 
pleased, “he went fast asleep 
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directly I had given out my 
text.” 

“Yes,” assented the clerk, 
“t’ old gemman most in general 
does, and he don’t like a-being 
woke up afore the proper time, 
no more don’t no one else as I 
knows on. But to be sure,” 
he went on, by way apparently 
of letting Augustus down easily, 
“a young gent like you aren’t 
gotten so much to talk about 
as our Reverend: he be a main 
fine talker, surely.” 


“What does he find to talk- 


to you about for half an hour 
on a stretch?” inquired Au 
gustus with some curiosity. 

The clerk scratched his head 
and reflected. 

“Well,” he said at last, 
“there’s a whole mort o’ things, 
not as I can carry ’em all in 
my head. But,” as suddenly 


the light came, “it do be mostly 


about hell-fire come Christmas 
time. Folks as is well-a-nigh 
starved out wi’ cold, they likes 
to feel as they'll be well took 
care of ’appen what may. 
Tarble dear coals is down 
in our parts this year, that 
they is.” 

“But I don’t think that is 
quite the way to take it, is it?” 
exclaimed the rather shocked 
Augustus. “You do not want 
to go to that place surely ?” 

“ Reckon as folk’ll have to go 
where they be took. ’Tis bigger 
nor t’other place seemingly, and 
I counts as they aren’t a-going 
to have heaven mullocked up 
wi’ a lot o’ poor folk.” 

Not, however, until the night 
when he found himself acting 
as the ex-officio president of our 
annual choir supper did the 
Rev. Augustus begin to enter- 
tain dire misgivings as to the 
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wisdom shown by a not undis- 
tinguished member of a refined 
college circle when he proposes 
to seek a haven of rest for his 
declining years in the primitive 
life of a country village. He 
had mentally compared himself 
to Saul of Tarsus at a com- 
paratively early stage of his 
new experience, but Christmas 
Day had come and gone be- 
fore he found himself entirely 
sympathising with “Naso ad- 
emptus.” 

A few words first as to the 
origin of that choir supper. 
Ours had always been a volun- 
tary choir—voluntary, that is, 
so far as the adult members 
were concerned. The boys were 
paid at the rate of twopence a 
Sunday ; and if much screech- 
ing is to be held as a criterion 
of merit, they may be said to 
have earned their money. A 
few women gave their services, 
partly, perhaps, because their 
elevated position supplied fair 
opportunity for showing off 
their Sunday bonnets; but the 
men came, induced in some 
cases by a love of singing, in 
others, I fear me, by fore- 
thought for good cheer and 
free drinks on two nights in 
the year. Handed down from 
time immemorial had been the 
custom that the male portion 
of the choir should stump 
the parish on Christmas Eve, 
and favour the gentry with 
some carols. The procession 
used to start at about nine 
o’clock, well wrapped up in 
greatcoats and thick mufflers, 
the latter being often tied over 
the mouth as well to keep out 
the cold as to promote a more 
melodious style of music. And 
it was a recognised rule of the 
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game that the first calling-place 
should be old Tom Campion’s, 
because it was felt that a 
liberal half tumbler of hot 
and strong old port wine was 
no bad thing to start the 
evening upon. Having ex- 
hausted old Tom’s hospitality, 
the vocalists next tramped on 
to Widow Higgs, famous for 
hot spiced ale with rosy- 
cheeked apples floating there 
in. “Sherry white wine,” I 
have occasion to believe, was 
partaken of in Thomas Ives’s 
kitchen; and it was held ad- 
visable that the rectory should 
be next visited before one or 
perhaps more members of the 
original party should have 
fallen out by the way. There 
hot elder wine with dry toast 
went the rounds, producing a 
more or less sobering effect; 
and after the Rector’s cook, 
who dispensed the hospital- 
ity, had been duly kissed or 
left unkissed, according to her 
fancy, the “ Reverend ” himself 
appeared, sipped a sherry glass 
of the elder wine, and wished 
the party “Good night” and a 
“Happy Christmas.” Then the 
changes were rung on some 
other half dozen houses, and 
finally the remains of the party 
either staggered home or slept 
by the roadside. 

“Now and agin,” quoth my 
man Alfred to me—dAlfred, I 
should say, is a better toper than 
he is tenor—“ us goes and gives 
old George ’Uggins a call, when 
us has done wi’ t’other folk.” 

“Why, you don’t get much 
there, Alfred,” I said, knowing 
that the man Huggins was not 
only a staunch dissenter, but 
cross-grained and close-fisted to 
a degree, 
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“Us has un out of bed least- 
ways, and then he sets to and 
calls us pretty nigh anythink 
as he can lay his tongue to.” 

“Then you don’t get much 
out of going, as I said before, 
Alfred.” 

“Well, us loikes to be neb- 
borly, come Christmas.” 

It was some years before our 
worthy Rector wholly grasped 
the position. When it did at 
last dawn upon him that a 
good many other people be- 
sides himself were in the habit 
of dispensing hospitality to 
the carol-singers, he instituted 
a searching inquiry, and, satis- 
fied that our choirmen drank 
a good deal more than was 
good for them on Christmas 
Eve, put his foot down firmly, 
and at some personal cost 
institued a radical reform. 
The days of hot port wine, hot 
spiced ale, cold sherry wine, 
&c., were to be numbered, 
and George Huggins was to 
be left to sleep in peace. By 
way of compensation the Rector 
undertook to provide at his own 
expense on Boxing Day a sup- 
per for the choirmen, and the 
latter were at liberty to provide 
for themselves a second supper 
from contributions to be made 
in specie by those of the 
“gentry ” who desired to listen 
to the carol-singers. 

It was at the Boxing Day 
feast that Augustus had been 
endeavouring to perform the 
manifold duties of president. 
Most conscientiously—it might 
indeed with truth be said most 
painfully—had he done his best 
to live up to the situation, and 
to conform with the customs of 
the evening. 

“The Reverend,” so the head- 
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man of the choir, playing the 
part of master of ceremonies, 
had whispered in his ear, “ most 
in general does this,” or again 
“most in general says that” ; 
and right manfully had Augus- 
tus essayed to prove himself 
a worthy locum-tenens, even, 
maugre a weak digestion, par- 
taking of pudding before meat 
as well as after it. The supper, 
which had originally started as 
a three-course meal, had, after 
the first year, developed even 
a fourth course, a substantial 
Yorkshire pudding preceding 
instead of accompanying the 
roast beef. For it had ap- 
peared in the light of a 
grievance that those hungry 
mortals who happened to pre- 
fer mutton to beef should by 
reason of this preference be 
defrauded of their Yorkshire 
pudding. And it will be ad- 
mitted that by the time a choir- 
man had discussed Yorkshire 
pudding, two or three goodly 
helpings of a hot joint, a couple 
of slices of plum-pudding, eaten 
in company with one or more 
minve pies,—“them ere little 
poys,” as Alfred called them, 
though their circumference was 
that of a saucer,—and a solid 
wedge of strong cheese, there 
were seldom any vacant 
chinks to fill up. If Mentor’s 
whispered hints were to be 
believed, it was the Reverend’s 
habit to go right through the 
programme, partaking of every 
dish, with the oriental idea 
perhaps of convincing his 
guests that there was no 
danger of any one being 
poisoned. By the time, there- 
fore, that the table was cleared, 
Augustus felt about as uncom- 
fortable as a man who has over- 
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eaten himself against his will 
has every right to feel. 

“Reverend most in general 
says ‘Pipes now, gemmen,’” 
whispered Mentor. 

And on the word in came 
a goodly array of church- 
wardens and black tobacco, 
and there ensued a period of 
solid and comparatively silent 
smoking. At the conclusion 
of this digestive process there 
came another loud whisper 
from Mentor. 

“Reverend most in general 
asks Master John Adkins to 
oblige wi’ a song.” 

Mr Adkins being pressed to 
oblige seemed to hesitate. It 
appeared that Augustus had 
omitted to name the song, and 
although the circumstance that 
Mr Adkins only knew one song 
might have been held to con- 
done the offence of omitting to 
name it, our chairman was 
given to understand that he 
had done the wrong thing. 

“Could you give us ‘In the 
Gloaming,’ Mr Adkins?” he 
now suggested, being duly 
prompted to that effect by 
Mentor; and Mr Adkins was 
kind enough to signify his 
assent, and amidst the most 
unsentimental surroundings to 
growl out the pathetic ditty. 

The end came at last, but no 
applause followed, and our 
locum-tenens, with a sort of 
feeling that it was rather un- 
kind to let the performance 
pass without a single note of 
congratulation, had just opened 
his mouth to speak a word of 
compliment when a vigorous 
tug at his sleeve and an ex- 
pressive frown from Mentor 
warned him that there was 
something to follow. 
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“A main sight better for her 
if old John Adkins had any- 
think to do wi’ it,” and at 
the joke—an annual joke evi- 
dently —the whole company 
burst’ into a hoarse roar of 
laughter. 

“ Bra—vo, Muster Al-freed !” 
exclaimed first one and then 
another, for this merry jest 
had emanated from no less a 
personage. “ Here’s health and 
song, John Adkins.” 

The call now rested with 
John Adkins, and he evidently 
acted up to the traditions of 
the feast in requesting that 
the chairman would oblige the 
company. 

“The Reverend most in 
general says as he onny knows 
tune t’owd cow died on.” But 


Mentor’s warning voice fell 
upon ears dull to receive the 
words of wisdom. 

“But I do sing,” promptly 


exclaimed Augustus, not a little 
tired of being expected in all 
matters to play second fiddle 
to the Rector, and determined 
so far to assert himself as to 
prove to the company that, if 
he could not preach quite 
such long sermons as his elder 
brother of the cloth could, he 
could at any rate sing a little 
better than John Adkins. 

It was a pity perhaps that 
he should have elected to re- 
count the lamentable tale of 
Alonzo and Imogen, because 
in the first place it was too 
long; in the second place it 
did not in the least degree 
appeal to his audience; and 
finally, it was contrary to pre- 
cedent for the chairman to sing 
at all, Moreover, it was em- 
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barrassing that Alfred, at each 
recurring pause, should pres- 
ently have taken upon himself 
to exclaim, “Chorus, please, 
gemmen,” and then to bellow 
out to a tune of his own com- 
posing— 

‘*H’Alonzer he were brave, 

And H’Alonzer he were strong, 
And so unto the wars he went, 
But didn’t stop there long.” 
But the thing that fairly broke 
the singer’s heart was a ques- 
tion, too evidently a bona fide 
question, emanating from the 
vice-chairman. 

There had followed the song 
a prolonged whispered discus- 
sion at the far end of the table, 
and finally the vice-chairman 
rose from his seat, and, amidst 
profound silence, gravely en- 
quired— 

“TI say, Muster Chairman, 
were that comic?” 

“Well, yes, to a certain ex- 
tent so,” replied Augustus, 
hesitating. 

“There, then, I said it were,” 
in a voice of triumph; “but 
Bill Dyer, he would have it as 
it were a anthem like from 
furrin parts. That’s ’arf a pint 
to me, Bill!” 

An hour later when, with 
aching head and severe internal 
pains, Augustus vacated the 
chair and returned to the ree- 
tory, he had quite made up his 
mind that the Gete and Sauro- 
matz were comparatively civr 
lised nationalities. 

Augustus is now vice-presl- 
dent of his college, and popt- 
larly reported to be a likely 
candidate for the presidency 
when that important office falls 
vacant. 
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“DALMENY is one of those,” 
said an Eton master some forty 
years ago, “who like the palm 
without the dust;” and as- 
suredly Lord Rosebery has won 
more palms with less dust than 
the most of men. He has been 
Prime Minister, he has won the 
Derby, and neither enterprise, 
we may suppose, has taxed his 
energies to the utmost. Eager 


to win yet timid of the contest, 
he prefers, as in his schooldays, 
an easy triumph. 


He would 
still let the laurel adorn his 
brow ; but the noise and hazard 
of the arena are so bitterly dis- 
tasteful to him, that when he 
might achieve another brilliant 
victory he scratches his name 
and lets an outsider pass the 
post. 

And so he has reached at 
last the poor pinnacle of his 
career, and that pinnacle is 
marked ineffective ambition. 
Never, indeed, did he scale 
so chill a height of inaction 
as when he declared to the 
Liberals of the City that he 
“must proceed alone.” A 
remnant of his party, always 
loyal to him, would once again 
have accepted his leadership ; 
yet Lord Rosebery, according 
to his own agricultural meta- 
phor, prefers the solitary fur- 
tow. He has chosen the pro- 
fession of politics; he is an 


assiduous critic both of friends 
and foes; yet when he is asked 
to proclaim a policy, or to con- 
solidate a party, he is fearful 
and dilatory. He is a Nicias 
who translates hesitation into 
inertness, a Fabius who delays 
so strenuously that he never 
comes into action. Nor would 
his temperament and character 
be an inconvenience to the 
State had he not usurped a 
sort of leadership. The de- 
struction of party government, 
designed by the stiff-necked 
arrogance of Mr Gladstone, 
who forced his servants to 
suspend their private judg- 
ment, has been confirmed by 
Lord Rosebery, who, accepting 
the leadership, is determined 
not to lead. Now, he is wait- 
ing for the call of the people; 
now, he is unhappy because the 
Liberal Unionists decline to 
support him who was a mem- 
ber of the Home Rule Cabinet. 
But whatever the cause, the 
result is the same. Lord Rose- 
bery retires in an oratorical 
flourish, and leaves us regret- 
ting that he ever deserted his 
library and his stable to dally 
with the sterner duties of 
government. 

How, then, shall we explain 
this aggressive lassitude? It is 
due, first of all, to a cunningly 
unstable character. It has been 
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wisely pointed out that in 
sketching an Archibald Prim- 
rose of the seventeenth century, 
Bishop Burnet was drawing 
a prophetic portrait of the 
present Lord Rosebery. Yet 
even this comparison implies a 
certain flattery. While both 
the Primroses are adroit,—while 
both are for “soft counsels and 
slow methods,” —the last of 
them is scarcely so dexterous 
as his ancestor. The Lord 
Rosebery whom we know can 
hardly be said to have “an art 
of speaking to all men accord- 
ing to their sense of things, and 
so to draw out their secrets, 
while he concealed his own.” 
Truly he may conceal such 
secrets as he has, but he is 
seldom successful in surprising 
the secrets of others. For the 
fact is, his brain is uncertain 
rather than subtle. A study 
of his speeches propounds a 


question, where it does not 


extract response. What does 
he mean by it all? you are im- 
pelled to ask, even if you ad- 
mire the orator’s easy trick of 
refusing an answer. And you 
come to the conclusion that he 
means little or nothing. Mr 
Gladstone escaped notice, be- 
cause at one time or another 
he expressed all opinions: he 
might be inconsistent with his 
party; he could hardly be in- 
consistent with himself. Where 
there was not a safeguard—an 
an or an if—there was an 
ancient view, anciently held, 
which did not conflict with the 
more modern inspiration. But 
with a dexterity which his an- 
cestor might have envied, Lord 
Rosebery says very little in 
many words. He is not wholly 
commonplace, yet he is never 
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outspoken or original. Litera- 
ture and politics are alike a 
pleasant incentive to his Muse, 
who is sworn neither to pledge 
his credit nor to surprise his 
friends. For many years Lord 
Rosebery was a_ professed 
Home-Ruler, bound to separa- 
tion “by every tie of honour 
and of policy.” But if you ask 
for a lucid declaration you will 
be disappointed to find nothing 
clearer than vague surmises 
of “Home Rule all round,” 
and a few broken words con- 
cerning Imperial Federation. 
In brief, if we put aside the 
reform of the Upper House, we 
shall find no question on which 
Lord Rosebery candidly sup- 
ports the party he calls his own ; 
and, further, that the more 
clearly defined is his opinion, the 
more bitterly is it opposed to 
the creed of the Radicals. He 
is an Imperialist, for instance, 
and he has always been an 
Imperialist ; but not even the 
surrender after Majuba, of 
which he disapproved, availed 
to weaken the influence of Mr 
Gladstone; and he witnessed 
the sacrifice of Gordon without 
roughly overturning the chair 
of office. 

Thus is it that to high rank 
and a love of affairs he brings 
no passionate conviction, no 
reckless enthusiasm. Moreover, 
the defects of an inactive tem- 
perament have been intensified 
fivefold by a hapless education. 
For Lord Rosebery was at once 
the creation and the creature 
of Mr Gladstone. That cunning 
parliamentarian discovered the 
young Scottish peer, foresaw 
his possibilities of usefulness, 
and thrust him as soon as might 
be into office. At the very out- 
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set Lord Rosebery displayed his 
natural insecurity. Within a 
brief space he had refused, ac- 
cepted, and resigned an under- 
secretaryship. But Mr Glad- 
stone did not despair, and the 
famous Mid-Lothian campaigns 
assured Lord Rosebery’s position 
in the Liberal party. No worse 
training could be desired for a 
young politician. Henceforth 
Lord Rosebery was hypnotised 
with the rest ; like Mr Childers 
and many another, he tacitly 
sanctioned deeds which he 
could not approve, and with Mr 
Gladstone’s eye upon him he 
doubtless found a certain merit 
in the performance. Disagree- 
ments there were—so much is 
matter of common knowledge— 
and Lord Rosebery took a ma- 
licious pleasure in recalling 
them to the memory of the City 
Fathers. But Gladstone sup- 
pressed insubordination by a 
method of his own, and the 
world heard no note of discord. 
“With that marvellous gift of 
eloquence and rhetoric,” says 
Lord Rosebery, “as rich as the 
curtain of the temple of old, he 
veiled those discrepancies and 
that nakedness from the public.” 
The party, in fact, was the party 
of one man, and if the Liberals 
are now without a leader, it is 
largely because no one could 
emerge from the tutelage of Mr 
Gladstone into an independent 
command, Obedience he en- 
Joined upon his followers — 
obedience dumb and unquestion- 
ing; but he could not impart 
the secrets of leadership, which 
for him consisted in the mar- 
vellous gift of rhetoric, “rich as 
the curtain,” &¢., and in a per- 
sonality which claimed submis- 
sion without rule or reason. In 
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brief, suppression was a neces- 
sity of the Gladstonian policy, 
and Mr Chamberlain alone, of 
the younger lieutenants trained 
by Gladstone, has had the 
energy and the candour to 
throw off the heavy allegiance. 

But upon Lord Rosebery the 
influence of Mr Gladstone was 
doubly unfortunate. Not only 
was the Imperialist forced to 
subscribe to measures which 
he could not approve, but he 
was protected from criticism 
beneath his leader’s vast um- 
brella of responsibility. So he 
led a sheltered life, immune 
from the insolence of journals 
and from the angry clamour 
of his opponents. Whatever 
he achieved of good or ill was 
put down to the wisdom or 
the folly of Mr Gladstone, and, 
until that Minister’s retire- 
ment, Lord Rosebery could snap 
his fingers in the face of the 
press. But once in the seat 
of authority, he was naturally 
assailed in his own person: he 
discovered that criticism is not 
always welcome to the sensitive, 
and though amiably received for 
the most part, he proved that 
his training had rendered him 
unfit for the rough and tumble 
of political strife. Moreover, 
he had not acquired the gifts 
without which a party leader 
is bound to fail. He was not 
an adept in that art of “ patch- 
ing up old clothes” which in 
Mr Gladstone’s phrase a Prime 
Minister was called to exercise. 
He was, maybe, too simple, 
too honest, or too timid for 
his post. But the truth is, 
he could neither frame a fight- 
ing policy nor force his opinions 
upon his colleagues. Doubtless 
he gave a wider scope to his 
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Imperialism when he was free 
of Mr Gladstone’s control, and 
thus severed himself still farther 
from those who should have 
followed him. But whatever 
the cause of failure, his leader- 
ship was brief as ineffectual. 
He resigned in favour of a 
politician who devoted to the 
service of the party a fine 
set of variable and inconsistent 
views. And now he himself 
has come valiantly forth as 
an independent adviser. He 
is willing to give his country 
the fruit of his vast wisdom 
and long experience. He would 
play the part of Pitt from 
an Opposition bench. The offer 
would be pathetic, if it were 
not also a little grotesque. It 
is true that our Radical Prime 
Minister has chosen for his 
prime heroes Chatham, Pitt the 
younger, and Napoleon; but 
the example of these tyrants 
should have trained him to a 
better way: an admiration of 
their high courage might have 
inspired him with a proud patri- 
otism. They at any rate were 
never haunted by bogeys; they 
saw their country’s real danger 
and faced it. Yet Lord Rose- 
bery, being an impartial adviser, 
is still haunted by bogeys. 
Now, the ignorance of Britain 
appals him; now, he shudders 
at the proximity of France; 
and the astounding speech he 
delivered some time since before 
the tremulous Lords on the 
risk of foreign invasion should 
disqualify him for ever from 
assuming the ambitious réle of 
counsellor. “I have no party,” 
he retorted upon Lord James of 
Hereford the other day, and, he 
might have added, “ no policy.” 
Why, then, should he perplex 
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himself with politics? He has 
more resources than most dis- 
appointed statesmen have been 
able to boast. Grafton sought 
solace in Newnvarket and Nancy 
Parsons; Charles James Fox 
flew to Porson’s ‘Orestes,’ and 
owned that he felt “quite ex- 
cusable in giving more atten- 
tion to Euripides than to either 
House of Parliament.” Lord 
Rosebery has had a_ more 
glorious career on the Turf 
than fell to the lot of Grafton; 
he is a more distinguished man 
of letters than Fox. He may 
therefore without despair alter- 
nate his refuge, and when he 
has bred another Derby winner 
surprise our admiration by 
another monograph. 

But more strange than his 
vacillating career is his un- 
broken popularity. Being a 
leader, he may demand to be 
led, he may throw over his 
party at its worst crisis, but he 
cannot destroy the people’s in- 
terest. No public man of our 
day has a more generous notice 
of the press which he fears ; his 
name is rarely absent from our 
newspapers, and his triumphs 
either on the racecourse or In 
the field of letters are always 
joyously acclaimed. What, 
then, is the secret of this gen- 
eral esteem? We believe it 
is Lord Rosebery’s versatility. 
Like Mr Gladstone, he touches 
the world at many points, and 
at each point he awakens a new 
public. A mere politician must 
needs appeal to a few; @ poli- 
tician who dabbles in letters 
and wins the Derby may easily 
become the people’s idol. For 
the reputation of Lord Rose- 
bery, like most other reputa- 
tions, was made and is sup 
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ported by the press, and the 
press likes no one so well as 
the man who does something 
else. It is dry work applauding 
a politician; but a politician who 
has won the Derby or has writ- 
ten a book is as interesting as 
a peer who turns faith-healer, 
or as an actor who reads the 
lessons in church. Besides, 
there is the sporting instinct 
to admire a man who cut all 
previous records by being 
Prime Minister and winning 
the Derby twice. To such a 
hero much timidity and ter- 
giversation may be forgiven, 
and Lord Rosebery can explain 
all the fame which an indulgent 
press has brought him. But 
the press, for all its arrogance, 
is not yet omnipotent, and is 
daily weakening its influence 
by a reckless disregard of truth. 
It can force the world to talk 
about this man or that ; it can- 
not ensure any man’s accept- 
ance. In other words, it has 
the power of nomination and 
none other. Accordingly, it has 
nominated Lord Rosebery for 
every position to which wealth 
and intelligence may aspire, but 
its nomination has not been 
ratified, and in its despite Lord 
Rosebery will probably remain 
“dissociated and isolated ” until 
theend. Fifteen years ago Mr 
Gladstone declared him “the 
man of the future”; a man of 
the future he remains to-day 


—with a shorter time of fulfil- 
ment, 


When Lord Rosebery, in his 
panegyric of Gladstone, desired 
& parallel for the lettered 
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statesman, he turned to the 
eighteenth century and chose 
Chesterfield. And truly few 
men of his age excelled Chester- 
field either in wit or in affairs. 
Yet, by a misfortune which often 
overtakes the greatest men, 
Chesterfield has been persist- 
ently and deliberately mis- 
understood. He has been set 
down as-a preacher and prac- 
tiser of loose morals by critics 
who cannot have read his 
famous ‘Letters,’ and he has 
been summarily dismissed from 
the field of politics as a kind of 
fashionable Mugwump. But he 
was in reality serious both in 
politics and morals. He spent 
many years in attempting to 
train up a son in the way he 
should go, and the experiment 
failed, because it was. too am- 
bitious for practical life. He 
was perhaps the wisest Viceroy 
that ever went to Ireland, and 
he was endowed with the gift 
of political prophecy in a higher 
degree than any of his con- 
temporaries. And he has been 
universally execrated. His 
latest editor, however, has made 
a loyal attempt to revise the 
hasty, ill-formed judgment of 
his predecessors. He has given 
us a complete text of the 
‘Letters to his Son,’! and he 
has prefaced them with an 
essay which is just, lucid, and 
well-written, so that a rash 
judgment will seem in the 
future even more reprehensible. 
Here, within a brief compass, 
are all the facts, and if, after a 
loyal study of them, Chester- 
field still appears a monster of 
worldliness and chicanery, then 
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argument is useless and truth 
eclipsed. 

Why, indeed, should this ele- 
gant wit and polished man of 
the world have won the evil 
opinion’ of many generations? 
The old proverb affords an 
answer: “Give a dog a bad 
name, and hang him.” It is 
a popular superstition that time 
corrects immature judgments, 
and sets in their proper places 
the over-maligned and the too- 
much - bepraised. But, alas! 
time seldom works such mira- 
cles as this. Fame, said a 
cunning aspirant, is a very 
subtle thing, and once acquired 
fame (or ill-fame) is not easily 
snatched away. An intriguing 
man may compel his contem- 
poraries to take him at his own 
valuation, and if no casual 
exposure intervene, posterity, 
which will probably dislike 
research, agrees with the in- 
triguer’s contemporaries. For 
justice can only be done to 
the dead by those who do not 
shrink from study, and it is 
obviously easier to accept a 
well-worn judgment than to 
discover the truth in musty 
documents. 

It was the first and greatest of 
Lord Chesterfield’s misfortunes 
to quarrel with Dr Johnson, who 
not only had the heavy hand of 
a fierce hater, but who caught 
and has held the ear of the 
whole world. Thousands who 
never read one line of Chester- 
field’s writing remember John- 
son’s intolerant phrase, “the 
morals of a whore and the 
manners of a dancing-master.” 
On more than one occasion 
Johnson modified the opinion, 
which was nothing better than 
the expression of a bitter pre- 
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judice. The story is familiar 
enough. Johnson offered to 
Chesterfield the patronage of 
his dictionary. Chesterfield con- 
strued the duties of patron 
somewhat niggardly. He sent 
Johnson £10, and seems to 
have forgotten all about it. 
The masterpiece was wellnigh 
finished. Then he heralded its 
coming in the ‘World.’ John- 
son took an ample and charac- 
teristic revenge: he wrote the 
celebrated letter, wherein he 
asked the celebrated question, 
“Ts not a patron, my lord, one 
who looks with unconcern on a 
man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with 
help?” He composed a defini- 
tion in his dictionary which 
holds its own beside that other 
definition of an exciseman. A 
patron, said he, is “commonly 
a wretch who supports with 
insolence, and is paid by flat- 
tery”; and he emendated a 
line in his satire: “toil, envy, 
want, the patron, and the 
jail.” The battery was heavy 
to punish so slight an offence, 
and Chesterfield met the at- 
tack with characteristic in- 
difference. He took an open 
pleasure in Johnson’s letter. He 
read it to Dodsley, and con- 
fessed, “this man has great 
power,” and yet by his attitude 
denied the Doctor’s power to 
wound him. In brief, both men 
behaved well, and in accordance 
with their character, and it 18 
not likely that either cherished 
resentment when the incident 
was closed. But Johnsons 
phrase was remembered by 
those who forgot the Earl’ 
offence, and it has been the 
common verdict. 
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Yet one method of disproof 
has always been at hand: a 
study of the letters themselves, 
which inculcate nothing save 
order and decency, honour and 
honesty. Nowhere else in 
literature will you find a 
wiser sympathy with the 
young, a deeper comprehen- 
sion of the folly and heedless- 
ness of youth. Chesterfield’s 
own temperament confirms 
what he more than once 
hints, that he was a prig at 
Cambridge and elsewhere ; and 
it is easy to believe that in 
the best sense he was never 
young. But he understood 
youth so well, that he wrote 
to his son not as a superior, 
but as an equal friend. “I 
am not stoically advising, nor 
parsonically preaching to you 
to be a Stoic at your age,” he 
wrote with excellent wisdom, 
and knowing the  circum- 
stances of court life he gave 
such counsel as he knew 
would be useful. But never 
does he underrate or obscure 
the essential necessity of vir- 
tue, while he puts the attain- 
ments of a gentleman in a 
just and proper order. 
“What is the way, then,” 
he asks, “to arrive at that 
perfection which you promise 
me to aim at? It is, first, to 
do your duty towards God and 
man; without which every- 
thing else signifies nothing: 
secondly, to acquire great 
knowledge ; without which 
you will be a very con- 
temptible man, though you 
may be a very honest one: 
and lastly, to be very well- 
bred; without which you will 
a very disagreeable, un- 
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pleasing man, though you 
should be an honest and a 
learned one.” Are these the 
words of a hard immoral 
cynic? If they are, we give 
up the case, for they are to 
be found on every page of 
the ‘ Letters.’ 

Nor does he ever leave in 
doubt which qualities are sub- 
ordinate. Religion he frankly 
resigns to Mr Harte, because 
he rightly believed that that 
eminent divine was _ better 
equipped than himself for its 
inculeation. He even goes so 
far as to allow that dancing 
and dress are “very trifling, 
silly things,” but, says he with 
admirable wisdom, there is no 


reason why men of sense should’ 


not do them well. In other 
words, “Diogenes the Cynic 
was a wise man for despising 
a thousand foolish customs ; 
but a fool for showing it.” 
Similarly, he points out to his 
son that if he affects gallantry, 
he must affect it as a gentle- 
man, not as a rake; and it is 
this injunction which has been 
construed by a strange anach- 
ronism into what nowadays is 
called “ vice.” Again, we won- 
der if the critics of Chesterfield 
have ever read his ‘Letters’; 
for most assuredly, if the writer 
himself perused the modern 
commentaries, he would have 
every right to own himself 
puzzled. He set out to teach 
a boy, naturally deficient in 
elegance, the stern duties of 
scholarship, and the plain 
necessity of good manners. 
He kept him so severely at 
work that had he been a rake 
he had still lacked leisure ; and 
he insisted with laudable fre- 
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quency that good behaviour, a 
pleasant mien, a scrupulous re- 
straint, were the adornments of 
a gentleman. More than all 
things, he hated superficiality : 
“approfondissez,” he says again 
and again to his son, who was 
perhaps by nature indolent; 
and consideration for others 
was for him the very essence of 
good-breeding. Yet he has 
been so fiercely blamed for his 
high ideals by many genera- 
tions of men, who despise the 
trifling, amiable side of life, that 
it seems as if honesty and good 
manners are incompatible. Is 
there, then, a merit in boorish- 
ness? Does it not matter in 
what guise a man _ presents 
himself to the world? Of 
course there is a vast demerit 
in boorishness, and no man is 
the better or more moral for 
seeming a churl. The world is 


governed, and will always be 


governed, by charm as well as 
by virtue; and Lord Chester- 
field in his ‘ Letters,’ which are 
a masterpiece in the art of 
presentation, candidly admits 
this truth. Marlborough, says 
he, owed much to the Graces. 
For this heresy no mercy has 
been shown him. He has been 
censured, ever since his book 
saw the light, because he did 
not pack a treatise upon 
good-breeding with the maxims 
of a trite morality ; which is as 
foolish as though we reproached 
a grave politician with walking 
very ill upon the tight-rope. 
But the detractors of this 
eminent man do him an in- 
justice which does not touch 
his writings. They are so eager 
to dismiss him as a trifler and 
a cynic, the two personages he 
most bitterly disliked, that they 
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forget his political wisdom and 
the services which he did to the 
State. Had he lived in a hap- 
pier reign he would doubtless 
have attained the highest offices, 
But he was too independent in 
spirit to conciliate George IL, 
he was too fiercely opposed to 
privilege and corruption to 
satisfy his colleagues. How- 
ever, the few offices which were 
conferred upon him he held 
with dignity and distinction. 
Above all, he had his way, and 
opposed the king’s insolence 
with an insolence of his own. 
When the Secretary of State, 
objecting to the appointment 
of Dr Chevenix to an Irish 
bishopric, declared that his 
Majesty advised him to look 
out for another bishopric, 
Chesterfield ‘“ begged his lord- 
ship would desire the king to 
look out for another Lord-Lieu- 
tenant.” A letter which he 
addressed at the same time to 
the Duke of Neweastle does 
credit to his candour, but it 
suggests a reason why the king 
and his advisers did not often 
invite him to their councils. 


“1 am sorry your Grace and my 
two predecessors here,” thus he wrote, 
“have had so much trouble about my 
ecclesiastical recommendations, which, 
were it not for the sakes of the per- 
sons concern’d, I am very indifferent 
about: because the refusal would save 
me a great deal of trouble, and restore 
me to that kind of life which I un- 
willingly left and shall most willingly 
return to. If my recommendation to 
the dirtiest bishopric in Ireland is not 
to prevail, it can only be because It 1s 
mine: an indignity by which I am dis- 
tinguished from all my Predecessors, 
and to which I will upon no account 
submit, and I think it but fair to give 
Your Grace and our friends notice, 
that upon this foot I will not be 
Lord-Lieutenant one hour after my 
arrival in London.” 
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Of course such argument as 
this prevailed, and Lord Chester- 
field proved himself an admir- 
able administrator. On this and 
on every other ground full and 
reasoned justice is done him in 
Mr Charles Strachey’s excellent 
appreciation, to which we would 
add, and from which we would 
detract, nothing. In Ireland, at 
any rate, he was neither cynical 
nor finicking. He could scarcely 
have arrived in Dublin at a more 
hazardous moment; yet never 
for one moment did he lose 
grasp of the situation. On the 
one hand he was as conciliatory 
as he might be, on the other he 
prepared so strong a force that 
Ireland would have been help- 
less, even if she had been bent 
upon rebellion. “If the Irish 
behave as faithful subjects,” 
said he to an agent of the Pre- 
tender, “they shall be treated 
as such; but if they act in a 
different manner, I shall be 
worse to them than Cromwell.” 
Even with the Pretender at 
Derby and the Hanoverian 
dynasty in peril, Ireland under 
the rule of Chesterfield re- 
mained loyal. His first step 
was salutary and characteristic: 
he appointed as private secre- 


tary “a very genteel pretty 


young fellow, but not a man 
of business,” and he justified 
the appointment at the first 
Interview. “Sir,” said he to 
the secretary, “you will receive 
the emoluments of your place, 
but I will do the business my- 
self, being determined to have 
no First Minister.” Nor did 
he rely on any man’s assist- 
ance. Accessible to all, he re- 
ceived any Irishman who would 
prefer a petition with a shrewd 
and kindly air of authority. 


Of the religious acrimony which 
then divided Ireland more bit- 
terly even than to-day he made 
no account, and when he was 
told that his own coachman 
was a papist and went to Mass, 
“Does he indeed?” he replied; 
“T will take care that he shall 
never carry me there.” While 
he attempted to mitigate the 
fierceness of bigotry, he did 
not neglect more practical 
methods of reform: he encour- 
aged the industries of Ireland, 
and he did his best to suppress 
favouritism. But he expressed 
his aim so well in a letter to 
Mr Prior that nothing need be 
added to his own words. 


“These are the sorts of jobs,” says 
he of sundry manufactures, “that I 
wish people in Ireland would attend 
to with as much industry and care as 
they do to jobs of a very different 
nature. . . . Think of your manu- 
factures at least as much as of your 
militia, and be as much upon your 
guard against Poverty as against 
Popery : take my word for it, you are 
in more danger of the former than of 
the latter.” 


And in another letter, also 
quoted by Mr Strachey, he says 
in the proper tone of irony :— 


“T am sensible that I shall be 
reckoned a very shallow politician for 
my attention to such trifling objects 
as the improvement of your lands, the 
extension of your manufactures, and 
the increase of your trade, which only 
tend to the advantages of the public : 
whereas an able Lord - Lieutenant 
ought to employ his thoughts in 

reater matters. He should think of 
jobs for favourites, sops for enemies, 
managing parties, aud engaging 
Parliaments to vote away their own 
and their fellow - subjects’ liberties 
and properties. But these great acts 
of Government, I confess, are above 
me, and people should not go out of 
their depth.” 


Such was the humour in 
which he approached the task 
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of government, and it is no 
wonder that he succeeded. The 
compliment which he paid Ire- 
land should still be remembered 
there with pride. “I would 
much rather be distinguished,” 
he declared, “by the name of 
the Irish Lord-Lieutenant than 
by that of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland.” 

And while Chesterfield did 
his best for Ireland, Ireland re- 
paid his zeal with enthusiasm. 
When he left he was followed 
to the boat by sorrowing thou- 
sands, and his name is still a 
wholesome tradition. Even the 
king was satisfied, marvelling 
at “the Spirit, the Solidity, 
and the Bravery” of a certain 
despatch. “Chesterfield is in 
the right,” said he; “it is the 
wisest letter that ever was 
wrote.” But the truth is that 
Chesterfield was not only a wise 
administrator but a political 
philosopher to boot. He saw 
what should be done, and more 
than once was able to do it. 
The boon which he conferred 
upon the country by reconcil- 
ing Pitt and Newcastle cannot 
be estimated, and he achieved 
the reconciliation in spite of his 
own private feeling. He had 
no “partiality” for Pitt—so 
much he confesses—but he saw 
that Pitt was the only man 
who could save the country, 
and he patched up the neces- 
sary truce. But his greatest 
achievement was to foretell— 
in 1753—the French Revolu- 
tion; and if politics be any- 
thing better than guesswork, 
Chesterfield’s prescience cannot 
be too highly admired. He knew 
the state of France as no con- 
temporary knew it, and from 
the familiar facts he drew the 
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true, the inevitable conclusion, 
‘‘ Wherever you are,” writes he 
to his son, “inform yourself 
minutely of, and attend par- 
ticularly to, the affairs of 
France: they grow serious, 
and, in my opinion, will grow 
more and more so every day.” 
And having pictured the king 
despised, the Ministers dis. 
united, the people poor, and 
consequently discontented, he 
points out that “armies, though 
always the supporters and tools 
of absolute power for the time 
being, are always the destroyers 
of it too,” and concludes with 
these memorable words: “In 
short, all the symptoms which I 
have ever met with in history 
previous to great changes and 
revolutions in government, now 
exist and daily increase in 
France.” Is there a single 
living politician who can read 
thus clearly the lessons of 
history ? Yet Chesterfield thus 
read the lessons of his time, 
and is dismissed with a quip 
or an epigram. 

Besides the 


animosity of 
Johnson, there is another reason 
why Chesterfield should have 
incurred the general hatred. 
He was a wit, and he was a 
wit who practised the danger- 


ous art of irony. He knew the 
risk which he ran_ perfectly 
well, and wisely warned his son 
against a bitter tongue. “That 
ready wit,” says he, “ which 
you so partially allow me, and 
so justly Sir Charles Williams, 
may create many admirers; 
but, take my word for it, it 
makes few friends. It shines 
and dazzles like the noonday 
sun, but, like that too, is very 
apt to scorch, and therefore 18 
always feared... . Never seek 
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for wit: if it presents itself, 
well and good ; but even in that 
case, let your judgment inter- 
pose ; and pray take care that 
it be not at the expense of any- 
body.” Happily for us, Lord 
Chesterfield did not carry his 
theory into practice. He dared 
to exercise his wit even on the 
majesty of the king, to whom, 
when he refused to sign a 
certain commission, saying he 
would rather sign a commission 
for the devil, Chesterfield re- 
torted: “I only beg leave to 
put your Majesty in mind that 
the commission is indited to 
our right trusty and right well- 
beloved cousin.” What could 
the king do but laugh and 
assent: “My lord, do as you 
please”? Better still was his 
famous address to the House of 
Lords. “Wit, my lords, is a 
sort of property,” said he ; “it 


is the property of those who 
have it, and too often the only 
property they have to depend 
on. It is indeed but a pre- 


carious dependence. Thank 
God! we, my lords, have a de- 
pendence of another kind; we 
have a much less precarious 
support, and therefore cannot 
feel the inconveniences of the bill 
now before us.” That is an irony 
which does not make friends, 
and Chesterfield has suffered 
forhis temperament. Of course 
his superiority of mind bred an 
indifference to the general opin- 
lon, and it is unlikely that he 
would have resented the censure 
of those whose vanity he had 
Wounded. But the best refuta- 
tion of the general opinion is 
his own works, If Chesterfield 
lailed in his main object of con- 
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verting his simple son into a 
polished gentleman, he at least 
revealed himself a man of the 
world in the best sense, a strange 
mixture of badinage with high 
seriousness, a moralist who 
never sinks to the prig, a 
scholar who scorns the narrow- 
ness of the pedant. Above all, 
we esteem his gift of sympathy. 
Self-centred as he was, he was 
always unselfish where his son’s 
interest was involved. His 
patience and amiability are 
equal to the severest strain, 
and, for all his vanity, he sub- 
ordinates even that, if only he 
may be corrected by Philip 
Stanhope. 


Mr Hall Caine, we fear, has 
not taken to heart the injunc- 
tion of Lord Chesterfield. He, 
at any rate, has not troubled to 
remember the Graces. His last 
performance — entitled ‘The 
Eternal City’'—has no grace 
of thought, of diction, or of 
fancy. Vague meanings are 
expressed in empty, turgid 
words; fantastic images are 
asked to light up the baldest 
facts; tarns and glaciers and 
boulders pretend to illuminate 


a Roman sunrise ; and on every 


page, in every line, rhetoric 
and vanity make sense impos- 
sible. At one moment we are 
confronted with appalling com- 
monplace: “nations sink and 
rise,’ Mr Caine discovers, “ but 
humanity is immortal.” At 
another, a jumble of meaning- 
less words pretends to hide a 
profound thought, and we are 
seriously told that “humanity 
is the Pope of the Twentieth 
Century.” But we must not 
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too narrowly examine Mr 
Caine’s argument; the paltry 
blemishes which we have named 
were suggested by the voice of 
detraction; for with all his 
faults he has one virtue—the 
virtue of imagination — which 
he shares with no more than 
one contemporary. Now, im- 
agination may be defined as 
the art of writing eloquently 
about what you do not know. 
Any fool, it is obvious, can de- 
scribe what he has seen or 
heard. It takes a great man 
to imagine. And in this trick 
of imagination Mr Hall Caine 
need fear no competitor, save 
only Miss Corelli. Perhaps we 
must place the talented lady 
rather higher than Mr Caine, 
for while she knows rather less 
than he, she imagines a good 
deal more. But both brows 
wear the bays, and though the 
artistic temperament cannot 
wholly escape jealousy, the 
world may listen to the amcebean 
strains with pleasure unalloyed. 

Miss Corelli went to Rome, 
and a similar impulse drove Mr 
Caine to the Eternal City. It 
is idle to inquire which went 
there first: for us the ground 
of satisfaction is that they both 
found their way to the cradle of 
culture and of faith. Of course 
they might have gone to Athens 
or to Margate. But they re- 
frained from these popular 
resorts. They went to Rome, 
and it is not for us to regret 
it. The admirable results of 
Miss Corelli’s research have 
long been before the world, and 
Mr Caine’s discoveries, if not 
quite so bold, are at least as 
valuable. For he, too, carries 
us away into a world of art and 
faith, of vice and beauty; but, 
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as becomes a sterner talent, he 
reveals unto us also the secrets 
of politics. And his courage is 
equal to his imagination. The 
Pope and the King of Italy are 
both puppets in his hand, nor 
does he hesitate, under the 
guise of romance, to discuss the 
profoundest questions which 
agitate statesmen and __ theo- 
logians. But it is time to ap- 
proach his masterpiece more 
nearly, and to hint what trea- 
sures will reward the reader's 
curiosity. 

David Rossi, or David Leone, 
is the son of the Pope, though 
neither he nor his august 
father know the horrid truth; 
and he first appears before us 
in the streets of London with a 
frozen squirrel under his arm. 
A philanthropic doctor of Soho 
picks him up, restores him to 
life, and educates him as his son. 
The doctor, of course, is a prince 
in disguise, exiled for his Liberal 
opinions, and the Pope’s son 
and the Prince’s daughter 
grow up together. Twenty 
years elapse, for Mr Caine 
is no pedant on the unities, 
and while David has grown 
into a first-class agitator, Roma 
—such is the name of the 
Princess—has taken Italy by 
storm. She is beautiful, she is 
wicked. Her abundant hair 1s 
raven-black, her complexion has 
a golden tint, her violet eyes 
have “a slight recklessness of 
expression.” Nor is this all. 
She has lived—at least so says 
the English diplomatist, and 
“lived,” as it turns out, with 
the Prime Minister of Italy. 
Now, Signor Bonelli, the Prime 
Minister, is a really admirable 
villain. We do not believe that 
the old Adelphi ever provided 
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a better specimen, and that is 
high praise indeed. And when 
David Rossi in a public speech 
couples his name with the 
golden-tinted lady, the fat (so 
to say) is in the fire. The old- 
fashioned drama of Samson and 
Delilah begins again. Roma, 
thirsting for revenge, swears 
that she will shear the locks of 
David, and Bonelli grins hor- 
ribly. But Roma falls in love 
with the man she is sworn to 
betray, marries him privately 
in Bonelli’s despite, saves him 
from a charge of murder, and 
dies to leave him valiant and 
broken-hearted. 

This brief outline does no 
justice to the quick invention 
and the poignant emotion of 
the book. The personages are 
a continual surprise to the 
reader; their names remain 
the same: David is always 
David, Roma is never any- 
thing but Roma. Yet they 
are seldom the same, for they 
change their views and their 
characters at a moment’s notice. 
The churlish critic may murmur 
Inconsistency. But what does 
consistency matter, when a 
pleasing variety makes bore- 


dom impossible? On one page 


the stalwart David swears he 
will never look upon a woman. 
On the next “he had lifted her 
hand to his lips and was kiss- 
Ing it again and again.” Nor 
is the lady far behind him. 
Upon page 106 Roma laughs 
to think “how little execution 
er gentleman’s fusilade will 
make in this direction.” On page 
111 she has resolved to repre- 
sent him in her celebrated foun- 
tain (of course she is a sculptor) 
as “John—the beloved disciple. 
hat would fit him exactly. 
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His mind was like a palace 
that is less beautiful in itself 
than for some monument of the 
past that is preserved within it.” 
What an agreeable lightness 
this variety imparts to a book! 
You might get tired of David 
or of Roma, but Mr Caine 
doesn’t give you the chance. 
He turns his characters inside 
out by a wizard’s touch, and 
you read on with a new zest, 
wondering what will become of 
them on the morrow. 

Splendid as Roma appears, 
we confess that we prefer 
David. The Admirable Crich- 
ton has been going out of 
fashion, and here is he restored 
to us, finer than he was in 
Ouida’s earliest romances. The 
socialist agitator goes hunting 
in the Campagna. Three times 
he rides his horse—“a high, 
strong-limbed sorrel, with wild 
eyes and panting nostrils” — 
at a wall. Three times the 
horse refused. 


“The hunters had waited to 
watch the result”—we quote Mr 
Caine’s words — “and as the horse 
came up for a fourth trial, with its 
wild eyes flashing, its nostrils quiver- 
ing, and its forelock tossed over one 
ear, it was seen that the bridle had 
broken and Rossi was riding with 
one rein. ‘He'll be lucky if he isn’t 
hurt,’ said some one. ‘ Why doesn’t 
he give it the whip over its quarters ?’ 
said another. But David Rossi only 
patted his horse until it came to the 
spot where it had shied before. Then 
he reached over its neck on the side 
of the broken rein, and with open 
hand struck it sharply across the 
nose. The horse reared, snorted, and 
jumped, and at the next moment it 
was standing quietly on the other side 
of the wall.” 


Of course it was, and we are 
left thinking of our old friend 
Guy Livingstone. But the epi- 
sode is not concluded. Said Sir 
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Evelyn, “ You handle a horse 
like a man who began early.” 
“Yes,” said David Rossi, “I 
was a stable-boy two years in 
New York.” A noble reply, 
worthy of the hero, who, when 
the Countess (or the Princess) 
asked him whether he had be- 
fore been at the Grand Hotel 
(where, by the way, Mr Caine 
informs us, the women are 
“clothed in diamonds ”— cold 
and comfortless), declares that 
he has been a waiter there. In 
brief, this son of a Pope is a 
perfect hero, and it is positively 
cruel of Mr Caine not to have 
let him live happy ever after 
with his raven-haired, violet- 
eyed, golden- tinted, reckless, 
faithful Roma. 

But if the last page disap- 
points us, we get plenty of 
emotion for our money. The 
hero and heroine pass their 


lives in the wildest transports. 
His “blood beats in stabs,” 


while her throat is continu- 
ally “throbbing.” Now, “the 
muscles in his face quiver” ; 
now, she is overcome by “a 
sense of suffocation”; ° and 
nothing can be more pleasing 
than these transports to those 
whose throats never throb, and 
whose muscles seldom quiver. 
But that, of course, is the great 
gift of the imaginative novel- 
ist: he takes us out of our- 
selves, and he bids us share the 
fruit of his erudition. Mr 
Caine has studied Rome pro- 
foundly, and he has given us 
the results of his study amiably 
sweetened. Thus, when a Prin- 
cess explains the structure of 
the Opera House to a journal- 
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ist, who must have been per- 
fectly familiar with it, we over- 
look the absurdity, because we 
recognise that Mr Caine does 
not care to convey his instruc- 
tion at first hand. Again, 
when a high-born Italian lady 
exclaims, ‘‘ How funny the men 
look. in evening dress in the 
morning!” we know that Mr 
Caine is expressing not the 
lady’s surprise, which she could 
not feel, but his own; and we 
thank him for it. We have 
been told that a certain chap- 
ter of the book was suppressed 
by the editor of a magazine. 
We have sought that chapter 
in vain, and we must protest in 
the name of letters against the 
editor’s tyranny. That Mr 
Caine was guilty of impro- 
priety we refuse to_ believe. 
He touches dangerous themes 
with a delicacy which Mr 
Pecksniff himself might have 
envied, and his book contains 
no page of offence. In con- 
clusion, we owe Mr Caine our 
sincere thanks for beguiling 
our leisure with a romance of 
Italy. His characters are not 
wholly strange,— you might 
meet the most of them in 
Bloomsbury or Bedford Park. 
But he has chosen such names 
for them as arouse the dullest 
curiosity. The Egyptian don- 
key - drivers call their beasts 
Mr Gladstone, Mrs Langtry, 
and what not, and Mr Caine 
has followed a pleasant ex- 
ample. His donkeys (if he 
will pardon the term) are all 
princes, kings, and popes, and 
it is only on reading his book 
that we discover the pleasantry. 
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